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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 


i= the American colonies 
were first settled they 
seemed to offer infinite op- 
portunities, but from the 
Mj very beginning there was 
a ae of labor to develop them,—a 
scarcity, that is, in comparison with the 
labor supply of Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe. For this reason, at- 
tempts to employ machinery were made 
in the colonies at surprisingly early 
dates. This included mills not only for 
grain, but for sawing lumber and stone, 
and for various other purposes. 

In Manhattan (or New Amsterdam), 





Governor Minuit erected a horse mill as 
early as 1626. A floating tide mill was 
said to have been put into operation 
about 1637,—at all events, a picture of 


this has come down to us. In connec- 
tion with it, compartments were. said to 
have been constructed with gates which 
let in the tide, and also let it out again, 





VIII. 


MILLING IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


NOTE.—tThe first six articles in this series appeared in The Northwestern Miller during 


the spring of 1922, as follows: 
Pounding and Rubbing; 


Period; April 19, In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 


March 15, The Earliest Records; 
March 29 and April 56, The Roman Period; April 12, The Medieval 


March 22, The Age of 
Part VII, Milling Among the 


American Indians, was published in the issue of Jan. 10, 1923. 


and the wheel was so arranged that it 
was turned by both the incoming and 
outgoing tide. 

A wind mill was constructed on Man- 
hattan Island before 1642, and is shown 
in the earliest cut of the island after its 
settlement by the Dutch. The privilege 
of milling in the settlement was vested in 
the patroons, and reserved in part by the 
West Indian Company, in imitation of 
the laws by which milling had long been 
one of the privileges of the lords or 
bishops, or in some cases the monasteries, 
of Europe. 

In the Boston town records as early as 





1635 there is a reference to “Mill Point,” 
which implies that a mill had been erect- 
ed there. In 1642 occurs a direct state- 
ment concerning a mill as follows: “There 
is liberty granted to Widow Tuthill to 
remove her wind mill into the fort, there 
to place it at the appointment of Cap- 
tain Gibones.” It is doubtful if the re- 
moval took place, for we find an order 
of two months later that the “highway 
from Widow Tuthill’s wind mill to the 
fort, twenty feet in breadth, shall be laid 
out by William Colbron and Jacob 
Eliot.” 

In Pennsylvania, when the Swedes 


established colonies about 1640 along the 
Delaware, they almost immediately at- 
tempted to set up mills for grinding 
grain. Governor Printz, who was the 


third to have charge of New Sweden, and 


entered into office in 1643, found a wind 
mill set up in Christiania that had been 
badly built and could not run. 

Across the river, horse mills were at 
work successfully, but they_ were not 
sufficient to meet the requirements, and 


Printz started the construction of a water 


mill on Cobb’s Creek the same year that 
he arrived in the Colony. 

William Penn ordered two mills built 
on the Schuylkill, and we read of other 
mills of the period at Chester and 
Church Creek, 

In Philadelphia, at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century the charge for grinding 
six bushels of Indian corn was two shill- 
ings. Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, after New Amsterdam had been 

















A Dutch Tide Mill of New Amsterdam, Said to Date from 1637 


























A Colonial Method of Pounding Grain 


conquered by the English, New York 
City was given the exclusive right in the 
colony to bolt and export flour. This 
rule was in response to a request in the 
petition of 1683 for a new charter. The 
request was granted in 1684, and the law 
was in force for some years. 

Such a monopoly seems strange to us 
at present, but it was in line with the 
old European policy of making certain 
cities the staple ones for special products 
for which they had natural advantages. 
Thus, in England one city might be a 
staple one in a district for exporting 
wool, another for tin, etc., and no other 
cities in those districts were permitted 
to export such articles. 

This privilege enjoyed by New York 
is symbolized in the seal of the city which 
was designed in 1686. On this appear 
the wings of a wind mill and barrels of 
flour, together, it may be added, with 
beavers, all of which suggested the prin- 
cipal industries of the city. Not many 
years later, in response to complaints 
from other towns, Governor Fletcher re- 
voked this law, and no doubt owed some 
of the dislike in which he was held by 
the New Yorkers to this step. 

Without attempting to follow the va- 
rious references to milling in the colonies 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, we may summarize the methods 
employed from about 1755 in the words of 
Thomas Ellicott, who wrote the account 
in 1795 for the last part of Oliver 
Evans’ “Young Mill-Wright and Miller’s 
Guide.” 

“It is now upwards of thirty-eight 
years since I began millwrighting: I fol- 
lowed it very constant for about ten 
years, making it my particular study. 
Several of my brothers being also mill- 
wrights, we kept in company; and were 
often called to different parts of this and 
the adjacent states to build mills of the 
first rates, in their day. Some of them 
entered into the manufacturing line, but 
I continued at millwrighting and other 
business connected therewith, such as 
rolling screens, and fans, and making 
them to go by water, in merchant and 
grist mills; also farmers’ fans, for clean- 
ing grain, being the first, I believe, that 
made these things in America; but for 
several years past have done but little 
else than build mills, or draught to 
build by. 

“When I first began the business, mills 
were at a low ebb in this country; neither 
burrstones nor rolling screens being used, 
and but few of the best merchant mills 
had a fan. Many carried the meal on 
their backs, and bolted it by hand, even 
for merchant work; and I have fre- 
quently heard that, a little before my be- 
ginning the business, it had been cus- 
tomary, in many instances, to have the 
bolting mill some distance from the 
grinding mill, and there bolted by hand. 





It was counted extraordinary when they 
got their bolting to go by water; after 
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ments toward handling the grain and 
flour mechanically. For this purpose he 
developed an elevator, a belt conveyor, a 
scraper conveyor, and a screw conveyor, 
to say nothing of a mechanical hopper- 
boy for spreading the meal on the floor 
and delivering it to the hopper. 

In 1786 Mr. Evans applied for a patent 
for a steam engine to furnish power for 
a mill. Four years later he moved to 
Philadelphia, and there began handling 
mill supplies generally. His interest in 
the steam engine continued, and in 1802 
he built one which he applied to grinding 
plaster of paris and to sawing wood. In 
1804 he set another engine that he built 
into a combined barge and wagon which 
he called the oruktor amphibolos. This 
was constructed a mile from the Schuyl- 
kill, and he ran it with the steam power 
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The Symbols Indicate New York’s 


this, fans by hand, and standing screens, 
took place; then burrstones, rolling 
screens, and superfine bolting cloths, 
with a number of other improvements. 
Some of the latest are the elevators, 
hopper-boys, etc., invented by Oliver 
Evans, late of Delaware, tho’ now of 
Philadelphia.” 

Oliver Evans himself was one of the 
few really great mechanical geniuses in 
the first period of the republic. He 
probably ranks second only to Eli Whit- 
ney in the importance of his inventions, 
and they were almost as striking to the 
imagination. The whole process of the 
mechanical handling of materials in man- 
ufacture was founded by him, and, what 
is of particular interest to us, was ap- 
plied to milling. 

Oliver Evans was born in Delaware in 
1755, and was early apprenticed to a 
wheelwright. In 1785, when engaged in 
building a flour mill in New Castle Coun- 
ty, Delaware, he became dissatisfied with 
the amount of labor which devolved upon 
the miller, and began a series of experi- 


Exclusive Right to Produce and Ship Flour 


on wheels down to the river, launched it 
boldly in the stream, and steamed down 
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the Schuylkill and up the Delaware to 
Philadelphia. Thus he combined in one 
experiment a workable automobile and 
steamboat. 

He believed that it was entirely pos- 
sible to develop both of these to a com- 
mercial stage, but the demand seemed to 
be only for the steamboat. A few years 
later he received an order for an engine 
to be used on a boat at New Orleans, 
He sent the engine down the river, but 
in the meantime the boat had met its 
death on a mud bank, and the engine was 
successfully applied to running a saw 
mill and a-cotton press. 

Mr. Evans’ milling machinery was com- 
mercially successful practically from the 
beginning. It was calculated that it 
saved thirty thousand dollars a year in 
the Ellicott mill in Maryland, on a prod- 
uct of five hundred and twenty-five bar- 
rels of flour a day. Thomas Ellicott, who 
installed a number of mills with Oliver 
Evans’ inventions, contrasted sharply the 
difference between the older and newer 
processes. His description of the pre- 
vious process runs as follows: 

“In the old way, the wheat is weighed 
and carried up one or two pair of stairs, 
and thrown into garners; the bags often 
having holes in, it is spilt and trampled 
under foot; several barrels being fre- 
quently lost in receiving a small quan- 
tity; and when it is taken from these 
garners, and carried to the rolling screens, 
some is again wasted, and as it is ground, 
it is shoveled into tubs, a dust is raised, 
and some spilt and trampled on; it is 
then hoisted, and spread, and_ tossed 
about with shovels, over a large floor, 
raked and turned to cool, and shoveled 
up again, and put into the bolting hop- 
per; all which occasions great labor, be- 
sides being split and trampled over thie 
mill, which often occasions a considerable 
waste. 

“Besides these disadvantages, there are 
others in attending the bolting hoppers; 
being often let run empty, then filled too 
hard, so that they choke, which occasions 
the flour to be very unevenly bolted; 
sometimes too poor, and at other times 
too rich, which is a considerable loss; 
and when the flour is bolted, it is much 
finer at the head than the tail of the 
cloths; the fine goes through first, and 
has to be mixed by hand, with shovels or 
rakes; and this labor is often neglected 
or only half done; by this means, part 
of the flour will be condemned for being 
too poor, and the rest be above the stand- 
ard quality. 

(Continued on page 272.) 





New Amsterdam, Early in the Seventeenth Century, Showing a Windmill 
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“Red Sawyer was up visitin’ the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘an’ told me right 
open that he'd figgered up an’ found he didn’t hardly make 
more’n a fair livin’ out of his mill last year. 
says to him, ‘that’s all right an’ you ain t no reason for bein’ 
low in your mind; you ain’t gone no more into debt, your 
taxes won't worry you none, you don’t have to fuss around 

wit 


‘Well, Red,’ I 


a place to invest money so’s not 
t, an’ you ain’t got no high mark 
set to keep you all wrought up 
tryin’ 
to do as good as you did before. 
‘\/;An’ then another thing, Red, 


.) ‘I’ve noticed that Satan gives 
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N/| ‘most of his attention to people 
vin high places or else them that’s 
| bogged down pretty bad, but the 
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NW WSattention except among his family and friends.’ ” 


‘man that’s gettin’ along jes’ 
and nice don’t attract much 








THE FARMERS’ DEMANDS 


The political position of the farmers’ 
representatives, the so-called “farm bloc,” 
in the present and the prospective ses- 
sions of Congréss would be much easier 
to define if the farmers themselves knew 
more clearly what they want. The farmer 
has always clung to the delusion that 
economic diseases can be cured by copi- 
ous doses of legislative patent medicines, 
and, as is usual when quack doctors un- 
dertake a cure, there is little or no agree- 
ment as to the precise nostrum to use. 

What the farmers want, of course, is to 
make more money; their political activi- 
ties are entirely subordinate to this main 
object. Nearly all of them believe that 
it is possible to enact laws which will 
bring them larger returns for their farm 
products; they cannot understand that, 
when legislation runs counter to economic 
principles, the laws and not the princi- 
ples collapse. 

There has already been one bitter dis- 
appointment for the farmers in the ab- 
solute failure of the new tariff laws of 
1921 and 1922 to accomplish anything 
in the direction of raising the prices of 
agricultural products. Two years ago, 
when the Fordney emergency tariff bill 
was debated, the Republican leaders in 
both houses advocated its passage as the 
one sure and immediate remedy for the 
distress which declining prices had cre- 
ated among the farmers. 

President Wilson, in vetoing the bill, 
Stated the facts exactly as they have been 
demonstrated by subsequent experience. 
“The situation in which many of the 
farmers of the country find themselves,” 
he said, “cannot be remedied by a measure 
of this sort. There is no short way out 
of existing conditions, and measures such 
as this can only have the effect of deceiv- 
ing the farmers and of raising false 
hopes among them. What the farmer 
now needs is not only a better system of 
domestic marketing and credit, but espe- 
cially larger foreign markets for his sur- 
plus products. Clearly, measures of this 
sort will not conduce to an expansion of 
the foreign market.” 

The emergency tariff bill became a law 
less than three months after President 
Wilson had vetoed it, and the disappoint- 


ment of the farmers was exactly as he 
had foretold. This disappointment, how- 
ever, has not taken the form of a realiza- 
tion that low prices cannot be legislated 
into high ones; rather it has resulted in a 
fierce determination to keep on passing 
new laws until one is found that will 
serve the required purpose. 

Doubtless the congressional leaders of 
the farmers’ movement understand quite 
well how little they can really accomplish. 
They know that, at the best, their laws 
can afford only a temporary relief, and 
that such assistance is sure to be followed 
by a reaction fully depressing enough to 
offset whatever stimulus may have been 
given. Nevertheless, they have been sent 
to Washington to pass laws to help the 
farmer, and the complete failure of the 
two attempts already made through the 
Fordney and Capper-Tincher bills has in- 
creased rather than diminished the vio- 
lence of the demands made on them by 
their constituents. 

Thus the “farm bloc” in Congress is 
trying to do something that cannot be 
done, and that, presumably, its wiser 
members know to be impossible. Its best 
course would be to explain the facts 
clearly to its constituents, to tell them 
that no possible laws which Congress can 
pass will alter the determination of prices 
on the basis of supply and demand, and 
that the emergency tariff law ought to be 
an object lesson as to the deceptive qual- 
ity of legislation which claims to do 
something which it cannot accomplish. 

Such a course, however, is not likely 
to be adopted, because it would neces- 
sarily mean a loss of votes. In conse- 
quence, the “farm bloc” will undoubtedly 
introduce many measures, and may have 
strength enough to put some of them 
through, all of which will be economically 
unsound, and which will do the farmers 
no lasting good whatsoever. Meanwhile, 
the economic laws which are not debatable 
in Congress, and which operate inflexibly 
without the aid qf federal agents, are 
gradually readjusting conditions so as to 
bring the farmer’s revenue back above the 
level of his expenses. When this process 
is completed, there will be.a disappear- 
ance of the agricultural group as a dis- 
tinct body in the national government. 


WHITE FLOUR AGAIN INDORSED 


In a bulletin recently issued by the 
States Relations Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, signed 
by C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office 
of Home Economics, the following state- 
ments appear: 

“The nutritive value of flour and bread 
of different sorts has been studied in con- 
nection with the food and diet work of 
this office. In general, the investigations 
showed that, considering both composi- 
tion and digestibility, the fine white flours 
supplied the body with more protein and 
energy than the coarser flours did, since 
they were somewhat more thoroughly as- 
similated.” 

“Many of the popular statements re- 
garding grain products of different sorts 
are apparently based on belief and opin- 
ion rather than on experimental evidence. 
The consensus of opinion of well in- 
formed physiologists seems to be that 
where flour is used as a part ofa gen- 
erous mixed diet, such as is customary in 
the United States, the kind selected is 
very largely a matter of preference. It 
is also worth remembering that the use 
of different types of flour is one of the 
easy ways of securing variety in the diet, 
and variety is certainly very desirable.” 

The first paragraph merely confirms 
the evidence repeatedly given by the very 
best and highest authorities that white 
flour supplies more protein and energy 
than coarser flour, because it is more 
thoroughly assimilated. The chief value 
of this statement lies in the source from 
which it comes, 

The second statement is amusing: it is 
hardly necessary to také a consensus of 
opinion of “well informed physiologists” 
to learn that the kind of flour selected 
is “very largely a matter of preference.” 
The paragraph sounds sonorous, impos- 
ing and highly official, but it is difficult 
to discover in it anything that will ma- 
terially add to the knowledge already pos- 
sessed by the public concerning the food 
it eats. 

After all, the best evidence in favor 
of white flour is the long continued and 
overwhelming demand for it. The bread 
eater cannot be fooled; he knows what he 
likes, what suits his taste and what is 
good for him. 

A well-known baker, who has made 
strenuous and highly expensive campaigns 
to introduce the coarser type of bread, 
was recently quoted in an authorized in- 
terview as follows: “Throughout all the 
generations of civilized man, where wheat 
and white bread have been accepted as 
the staff of life, there has been an in- 
satiable desire, preference and demand 
for white bread. This demand has con- 
tinued despite the attempts from a nutri- 
tional standpoint to educate the people 
to prefer the coarser breads, such as 
whole wheat, graham and bran breads. 
It is a fair estimate that ninety-five per 
cent of all the bread consumed in Amer- 
ica is white wheat bread.” 

This astute baker, realizing, after his 
experiments, the futility of endeavoring 
to change the taste and demand of the 
public, has invested a large amount of 
money in developing a new and exclusive 
ingredient to put into his own product, 
thereby to acquire a distinctive quality 
for it. It remains to be seen if he will 
be successful in creating a sufficiently 
strong demand for it; this, of course, is 
his problem, but it is very significant that 
he uses white bread and not the coarser, 
darker kind, as the medium through which 
he expects to gain the favor of the con- 
sumer. 
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SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


The steamship companies serving the 
Australian ports have recently taken a 
step in the interests of Australian flour 
milling which ought to be followed by 
every line operating between the United 
States and Europe. On the application 
of the Australian millers, the steamship 
companies have reduced the freight rate 
on flour to the exact level of that 
charged for wheat, and thus both wheat 
and flour are now moving from Australia 
to Great Britain and the Continent at 
the basic rate of forty-two shillings and 
sixpence per ton, the former rate on 
flour having been two shillings and six- 
pence higher. 

The differential thus wiped out did not 
amount to more than about three cents 
per hundred pounds, but it was enough, 
according to competent observers of the 
trade, to handicap the exportation of 
Australian flour by creating a special, 
even if small, advantage for the pur- 
chaser of wheat. As in every large 
wheat and flour exporting country, the 
Australian millers have found their 
sharpest competition coming from their 
own wheat exporters, and the differential 
in freight rates amounted to an export 
tax of two shillings and sixpence a ton 
on flour, whereas the exportation of 
wheat was free. 

In making this apparent concession, 
the steamship companies have unques- 
tionably acted with great shrewdness, 
and with a clear understanding that their 
own interests will be materially benefited 
in the long run. They know that build- 
ing up Australia’s flour export trade 
means steady business for the carriers. 
The shipment to Europe of a thousand 
tons of Australian flour means far more 
than the sale of a thousand tons of 
wheat. The grain grower, of course, 
benefits in either case, but when wheat 
is exported, Australia’s possible profit is 
reduced to a minimum. The shipment of 
flour means the employment of more 
labor, the profitable investment of more 
capital, and the saving of a large 
amount of byproduct feed. 

The profits of the steamship com- 
panies are made out of the steady flow 
of freight both from and to Australia. 
Every citizen of the commonwealth use- 
fully employed means, in the long run, 
larger revenues for the carriers who 
take the products of his labor to other 
lands and bring him, in return, the im- 
ports which Australia itself does not 
produce. 

Equal ocean freight rates on wheat 
and flour will not, of themselves, suffice 
to create a market for export flour, but 
they will at least serve to prevent such 
markets from being destroyed by the un- 
reasonable advantages offered to the 
wheat exporter, and they will enable the 
miller to fight for his export trade with- 
out having his hands tied by a burden- 
some tax laid on every shipment. 

The steamship companies operating 
between Australia and Europe have 
shown a commendable ability to look be- 
yond the immediate cost of handling each 
shipment. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that it actually costs more to 
handle flour than wheat, this extra ex- 
pense is in the long run far more than 
offset by the permanent advantages of 
building up the export trade in flour. 
The relative undependability of the ex- 
port business in wheat, and the small 
contribution it makes to the total pros- 
perity of the exporting nation, combine 
to render the transportation of flour a 
source of indirect profits to the steam- 
ship companies, which profits are quite 
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sufficient to wipe out the slight imme- 
diate difference in the cost of handling 
cargoes of wheat. 

To a considerable extent, the condi- 
tions which prevail in Australia with re- 
gard to the exportation of wheat and 
flour are paralleled in the United States. 
In both cases the millers find their sharp- 
est competition in the activities of the 
wheat exporters, and in both cases there 
is the manifest economic advantage of 
increasing the amount of useful and 
profitable labor by shipping the manu- 
factured product in place of the raw 
material. 

For years the American millers have 
urged the ocean steamship lines to ac- 
cord fair treatment to export flour, mak- 
ing the rates thereon approximately 
equal to those established for wheat. The 
action of the United States Shipping 
Board two years ago in reducing the dif- 
ferential from twenty-five cents to five 
cents per hundred pounds were tempo- 
rarily helpful, but the Shipping Board 
is no longer able to dictate rates, and 
the current differential is considerably 
more than the former Shipping Board 
figure. ‘Thus, for example, the present 
rate on flour per hundred pounds from 
New York to London is nineteen cents, 
whereas the wheat rate, ranging from 
two shillings to two shillings and six- 
pence per quarter, works out at from 
nine and three quarters to twelve cents 
a hundred pounds. 

In other words, the freight export tax 
on United States flour going to England 
is from seven to nine cents a hundred 
pounds, or nearly three times as large as 
the differential which has just been with- 
drawn on behalf of the Australian mill- 
ers. As the ocean rate on wheat is gen- 
erally made by the sharp competition of 
tramp steamers, there is practically no 
possibility of raising it to anything like 
the present level of flour. 

The only remaining alternatives are 
either to leave things as they are, or to 
bring down the rate on export flour to 
a practical equality with that on wheat. 
In the former case, the millers will have 
to go on fighting to hold their foreign 
markets, always at a disadvantage in 
competition with the grain exporters who 
buy the very wheat the millers are seek- 
ing to grind, and sell it abroad at a low 
price based On the unjust differential in 
freight rates. More than this, the ac- 
tion of the Australian lines will make the 
millers of Australia more dangerous 
competitors than ever before, because 
the lower ocean freight rate can be re- 
flected in their selling prices. 

If, on the other hand, Atlantic ocean 
rates on flour are brought down to ap- 
proximately the wheat basis, the steam- 
ship lines may, indeed, find a slight tem- 
porary increase in the cost of handling 
export shipments, but in the course of 
time this increase will be far more than 
offset by the steady growth of flour ship- 
ments and, indirectly, by the material 
contribution to the industrial welfare of 
the entire country. 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 

The French occupation of a geograph- 
ically small but industrially very impor- 
tant section of Germany east of the 
Rhine has left the whole world asking 
what will happen next. Only a few weeks 
ago the center of potential disturbance 
to international peace was in the Near 
East, and the problems of the victorious 
Turks are still very far from settlement, 
but while they have been pending a far 
more serious situation has arisen through 
the determination of France to enforce 





the payment of reparations through the 
seizure of some of Germany’s most im- 
portant centers of production. 

Eight and a half years ago most people 
believed that an international war of any 
magnitude was impossible. They felt 
that the commercial relations between the 
countries of Europe had become so close- 
ly intertwined that no nation could go to 
war without virtually destroying itself 
along with its enemies. The great strug- 
gle of 1914-1918 proved the premise cor- 
rect but the conclusion wrong; war has 
become almost equally destructive to vic- 
tor and vanquished, but the knowledge of 
that fact was not sufficient to prevent 
the most terrible war in all history. 

Today the outstanding argument 
against another war is that no nation can 
possibly afford to engage in it. To this 
a possible answer is that sometimes a 
country can fight when it cannot afford 
to do anything else. Such action may be 
akin to the desperate resolve of suicide, 
but just as men and women are driven 
by mental or material distress to kill 
themselves, so nations have often rushed 
into foreign wars when the conditions of 
peace seemed intolerable. 

It is probable, as it is profoundly to 
be hoped, that Europe will not now be 
engulfed once again in the destroying 
madness of warfare. Every one has too 
much to lose and too little to gain from 
such a course to provide the slightest 
justification for it. Even so, however, 
there are facts regarding the situation in 
Europe which cannot be overlooked, facts 
which make another war, if not probable, 
at least possible. 

France today has its old enemy at its 
feet; it has not forgotten the burning 
ignominy of the war fifty years ago, and 
the terrible wounds inflicted by Germany 
during the recent struggle are still smart- 
ing. France, the victor, still sees the 
desolation of what was once its most 
prosperous territory, and it looks across 
at vanquished Germany, where not a 
dwelling, a factory or a church was in- 
jured by invasion. From the purely mili- 
tary standpoint the French can do easily 
today what they dreamed so vainly of 
doing in 1870; the cry of “On to Berlin” 
could in a few weeks be translated into 
a reality. As an immediate motive, there 
is Germany’s unfulfilled promise of repa- 
rations payments, with the belief, whether 
or not well founded, that the repeated 
protests of inability to pay have been 
more or less deceitful. 

On the other side of the Rhine, Ger- 
many is in economic and political chaos. 
It would have little chance in war, but 
its people have come to feel that it now 
has an equally small chance in peace. If 
a war could be made to appear one of 
sheer aggression on the part of France, 
the Germans might easily believe that it 
would bring them the sympathy and sub- 
stantial support of other nations, and 
that out of it might grow such a new hope 
for the future as existing conditions seem 
utterly to deny. 

Finally, and always like a dark cloud 
on the eastern horizon, there is Russia, 
grudgingly and only partially admitted to 
the intercourse of nations, with a gov- 
ernment eager to establish itself in a 
position according with the potential 
strength of the nation. No one is in a 
position to predict what Russia may do. 
The bolshevist government may see in 
active military support of Germany a 
chance to force itself upon the rest of 
Europe, and if it takes such a position, 
it is safe to say that no considerations of 
ordinary prudence will act as a restraint. 
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All these things, as has been said, do 
not make another war likely, but they do 
make it possible, and every view of the 
future must be influenced thereby. War 
cannot seem more remote today than it 
did in the early summer of 1914. At that 
time nobody even thought of preparing 
for the upheaval of industrial, commer- 
cial and political life which followed even 
in the neutral nations. Today it is im- 
possible not to consider all the possibili- 
ties, and to think of what may happen if 
the action of France should provoke an- 
other war. 

A struggle in Europe, even if limited 
in extent, would certainly result in an 
extraordinary confusion of international 
trade. Even the remote possibility of it 
means that the present is a time for cau- 
tion and the exercise of sound judgment; 
for building up present strength in view 
of the uncertainties of the future. There 
has been great progress in many direc- 
tions since 1918, but the state of Europe 
is by no means such that any one is justi- 
fied in asserting that all danger is at 
an end, 

LATIN AMERICA’S TRADE 

Throughout all the vicissitudes of the 
export flour trade during the past decade, 
shipments of flour from the United 
States to the so-called Latin American 
countries of Central and South America 
and the West Indies have maintained a 
remarkable degree of steadiness. In the 
aggregate, exports to these countries 
have annually represented about a fifth 
of the total foreign flour trade of the 
United States, and since 1918 and 1919 
their flour purchases, instead of falling 
off, as has been the case with nearly all 
the European countries, have shown a 
general tendency to increase. 

How consistent this movement of flour 
has been is illustrated by the fact that 
in the fiscal year 1912-13 the total exports 
of wheat flour from the United States to 
the Latin American countries amounted 
to 2,669,000 barrels, while in the twelve 
months from November 1, 1921, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1922, the latest period for which 
detailed figures are available, the corre- 
sponding amount was 2,621,000 barrels. 
There have, of course, been variations 
from this figure during the intervening 
years, but at no time has either the de- 
cline or the increase been very great. 

Relatively few of these countries either 
“grow or import wheat on any large scale, 
and it seems most unlikely that they will 
ever do so. There is little inducement to 
attempt to build up a milling industry 
solely on the basis of imported wheat, 
and in most of the nations of Central and 
South America, excepting, of course, Ar- 
gentina, climatic and soil conditions are 
unfavorable to wheat cultivation. 

Such a situation is ideal for the flour 
exporter, as he does not have to meet the 
competition of domestic millers using 
either home grown or imported wheat, 
and his only serious rivals are the flour 
exporters of other countries. Moreover, 
the United States has an enormous geo- 
graphical advantage in trading with Cen- 
tral and South America and the West 
Indies, owing to its relatively short ocean 
routes from the Atlantic Coast and the 
Gulf ports, and also from the Pacific 
Coast. 

The further extensive development of 
the flour trade with Latin America ap- 
pears to depend chiefly on two things: 
the ability of these nations to increase 
their flour consumption and, incidentally, 
to pay for what they consume, and the 
energy and good judgment of the millers 
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of the United States in pushing the sale 
of their flour. 

Year by year, so far as can be judged 
from official reports and the statements 
of travellers, conditions in nearly all the 
Latin American countries are becoming 
more stable. In most cases the rates of 
exchange, which may be taken as afford- 
ing a fair index of financial conditions, 
have shown material strength during the 
past year and more, and many of the 
Central and South American countries 
are able to purchase foreign goods on the 
basis of payment in their own currency 
without serious loss to themselves through 
unfavorable exchange rates. The old idea 
that each Latin American country has to 
have a revolution every few years is 
losing its basis, as it becomes increasingly 
apparent that orderly government is now 
the rule rather than the exception. 

There is reason to believe that the next 
few years will see a material increase in 
the flour imports of most of the nations 
of Central and South America. The 
populations are increasing, industry is 
generally active, and with better living 
conditions and a higher average of edu- 
cation inevitably comes a greater demand 
for white bread. As has already heen 
pointed out, there is little likelihood that 
domestic flour milling will supply any 
large part of this growing demand, and 
thus the field will remain open for the 
flour exporters of the surplus producing 
countries. 

Among the exporters themselves, com- 
petition will almost certainly grow more 
and more keen. The gradual rebuilding 
of the flour milling industry in Europe, 
and notable additions to the milling ca- 
pacity of the Orient, are limiting the 
amount of flour that can possibly be 
shipped in these directions, and_ thus 
Latin America stands out conspicuously 
as the most promising field for further 
development. Argentina already does a 
very large flour business with Brazil, and 
is increasing its exports to a few other 
South American countries; Canada has 
of late materially enlarged the volume 
of its exports to the West Indies and 
Central and South America. Some of the 
European nations, operating on the basis 
of imported wheat, are likely to enter 
the competition for a part of this flour 
trade, connecting it with the other com- 
modities which they are already export- 
ing to the western hemisphere. 

In the past, the United States has 
failed to make the most of the possibili- 
ties of trade with Latin America, largely 
because of an unwillingness to modify 
its established methods of doing business 
to meet the special conditions presented. 
Germany, with remarkable astuteness, 
had built up a highly profitable trade, 
which was temporarily cut off by the 
war, but which already shows signs of 
reviving. Germany sold goods to Central 
and South America largely through its 
ability to finance its sales by means of 
its own banking organizations, and also 
through its close understanding of local 
customs, needs and conditions. 

If the millers of the United States are 
to expand their export trade to the Latin 
American countries in proportion to the 
increasing demand for wheat flour, and 
if, indeed, they are not to see some part 
of their present trade slip away into the 
hands of their foreign competitors, they 
must make a careful study of conditions 
in these southern markets, and be pre- 
pared to meet competition, not only in the 

quality of their flour, but likewise in 
establishing such methods of trading as 
will be satisfactory to the buyers. 
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sale x <EKRERERELEAREMERERAEESESEASIANA Oklahoma district; and the soft winter Export situation is rather unsettled, with MRA RaLAne OAR RRReReE Es 
Ww OF TH Week ; wheat mills of the Ohio valley: small sales. 
Ja EVIE :} —_ a BR ed Sr. Lovuis.—Actual flour buying tight. 
g peg E LETT VETTLTLE LS YET TTY ECT PERSE TITY PA eae ae 7 ed —— = Domestic orders widely scattered and STE EYEE EYEE) 
es The flour market has continued quiet, Dec. 31-Jan.6.... 32 63 36 difficult to book buyers except for small , The, Setlowing table shows the flour output 
the with buyers generally holding off on ac- tracer sed roca a 7 +4 3 amounts. Export inquiries very quiet, Qith comp ee tee Se See 
ing count of the firmness of gen ange October average.. 74 18 60 and millers report little flour moving in Sen 06. Tam, 06 
of Jominal quotations for all grades of September av’ge.. 67 79 60 this channel even at attractive prices. - I Jan. 13 Jan. 6 1922 1921 
: : . “ae : ; I . «226,715 223,335 224,125 242,755 
d flour showed little change coe the Aaguet average... 6s vs * Shipping instructions on old purchases t/a — iain ret rise eras "teres 
rd- week, and, indeed, have not altered ma- June average .... 40 58 39 hard to obtain. Trade in southern mar- puluth-Superior 14,225 9,790 14,895 9,075 
ns, terially since the middle of last October. May average .... 41 58 38 kets remains fairly active, and mills lo- Milwaukee ..... 4,500 3,200 6,335 1,135 
the Hard and soft winter wheat patents and os ARE a 4 4 cated in interior points of St. Louis ter- eli 259,960 243,916 253,645 263,265 
the straights keep very close together, with february average. 46 63 47 ritory are doing a satisfactory volume outside milis*..145.481 ...... 185,950 ...... 
. spring wheat flours averaging about 65c January average.. 43 54 40 of business. Millfeed strong and quota- ; 
es r bbl higher, although in many markets denies o8 __ tions higher, but actual sales light. ot oe. wrnas ee <aruss 
the the ameeee s not mane thes 166900. pf KSREERE SUSRROSDAREEREE KEE ERE Cuicaco.—Flour market very quiet St. Louist tree 41,300 37,300 34,200 36,800 
ney Millfeed continues strong, with a fair : TE 5 4] and featureless. Trade showing little | Re 117,825 76,465 150,435 113,150 
’ A : . -. 2 ; , Rochester ..... 8,0 ‘ 7, 7.6 
ih Pp demand. Prices are $2.50@3.50 higher ff TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY f interest in offerings, and sales confined Ewiture"™ "ah 909 on t0y akiey af ose 
i than a year ago at this time, and as SEEN USENET YS YSEUE YEN See eeeyereErr to small purchases only. Shipping direc- Kansas City.... 92,830 89,500 64,000 63,500 
= there is almost always an advance be- (special Telegrams from Correspondents of tions still very slow and hard to get. eee GNUS .. . PER aee Seeeer Seneee Seaveee 
to tween the middle of January and the. Oe ee He Trade apparently has enough on hand, Salina ......... 24170 29:048 se 
is middle of March, the prospect is dis- Searrte.—Wheat market firm, and fair and is reluctant in ordering out flour al- Toledo ........ 30,500 16,500 17,300 22,700 
gly tinctly promising for holders of feed. demand for flour from the Orient. Busi- ready purchased. Buyers very bearish, Poicdol -:---.- 70.130 01,400 60.440 58.0 
aa So far the wheat market has shown ness with the United Kingdom nil. and believe market is due for a break.  washvilie** " 97,720 69'670 89'645 83360 
relatively little sensitiveness to the war Nasuvitute.—Flour trade showed some Flour prices unchanged. Feed stronger Portland, Oreg. 24,415 20,225 36,515 27,890 
news from Europe, bearish crop and improvement at the opening of the week. nd prices up fully 50c@$1. Demand not Feattle ......-. $3,883 38,030 22,916 38,316 
ext surplus statistics counteracting the dis- Both sales and shipping instructions were heavy, but there is a fair request for cancun 6 Lae 
in turbing reports from western Germany. ome better. Millfeed in fair demand. feed for immediate delivery, due no The following table shows the percentages 
a The course of prices for top patents Purtapevruta.—Demand for flour only doubt to the fact that shippers are all of activity of mills at various points. The 
” is indicated in the following table, show- atiecsie. teak limits well meteteine’ ta late on deliveries. Very little or no in- pene vapeseant the relation at Sctual week- 
. . a : ry y output o our, as reported to e North- 
‘he ing average quotations at four repre sympathy with strength of wheat. Mill- terest in feed for deferred delivery at \v.ctern Miller, to possible output on full- 
is sentative markets, two western and two feed in small supply and firmly held, present prices. time schedule, operating six days per week: 
eastern. ; Jan. 14 Jan. 15 
ing Hard soft but quiet. FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT Jan.13 Jan.6 1922 1921 
lu- Spring winter winter Co.tumsus.—While last week showed an Setinas ur Reseile C uted @inane Minneapolis ...... 40 30 41 44 
. re ¢ stimates sell’s Comm ws, Bt. POUL cocccccccs i 32 35 
nd = 72 38 *e 80 E10 improvement in the demand for flour, based on the "methods employed by A. L. Rt no REE >: 38 26 ‘0 21 
on ne a? 7.55 6.75 6.890 just the opposite condition prevails at Russell during his service as statistician for Outside mills*..... 50 40 44 50 
‘ Dec. 1 7.15 6.50 6.45 the beginning of this week. So far, in- ae Se Se we ~ eres At — -- -- — 
1a . .70 40 int * verage spring.. 47 32 42 46 
‘ gh vos S38 5.90 quiries have been few and far between States flour production and the flour and Milwaukee ..... -: 28 20 23 8 
ny ’ and no sales reported. Millfeed ver wheat movement for the period from July 1 St, Louis ......... 63 55 7 
Sept. 1 7.00 6.15 5.65 Nf 57 37 
nd Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 quiet. to Dec. 30, 1922 (000’s omitted): a. Leutet caveands 53 48 44 48 
July 8.05 7.05 6.35 1922 1921 1920 MIEBIO 2c ccccscces 71 46 90 68 
he pe 8.35 7.45 6.85 Ba.timore.—F lour firm at unchanged Flour production, bbls— Rochester ........ 43 38 38 41 
ng May 1 8.70 | 7.65 7.25 prices, with buyers refusing to get ex- Dec. 24-30 ..........- ,018 1,818 1,539 ee serosa 58 50 35 82 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 ; si i b- July 1-Dec. 80........ 72,958 70,635 55,700 Kansas City ...... 69 67 60 61 
March 2. 8.80 7.90 749 Cited op Baga nithae hs —_ istur Flour, July 1-Dec. 30, Kansas Cityt ..... 53 48—t—«*B 41 
Feb, 1 ...- . 7.76 6.85 6.50 ances. ey are ready tor whatever may bbls— | re 8 60 17 30 
m- den, 8 scaweuas . 7.40 6.75 6.30 come, but will let the other fellow do Exports ~~ —_— a ~~ ponerieran q 62 i ti 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 16.05 13.85 the buying at this level. Feed steady but Imports 209 652 Toledo ....++.s0++ 34 36 47 
re *Record high point. . 2 Wheat, July 1-Dec. 30, Toledof ...... 36 38 37 
- _ in very limited demand, bus— Indianapolis .. 43 40 29 
The following table gives an approxi- Muwavxer.—Inquiry for flour quick- Receipts from farms. .559,000 612,000 568,000 | Nashville** 4043 40 
| : quiry q : - - ' 
de, mate average for quotations on first ened b strength in wheat, but sales of BGTOD ccvcvccoscece 111,370 156,879 169,911 Portland, Oregon.. 42 35 62 58 
clears in entlern end western markets: ‘4 : ’ ED cic i aks0si or 12,000 6,149 32,906 Seattle ........... 52 55 43 54 
a- $ small volume. Prices firmer, but about Ground by mills...... $28,311 $16,052 250,600 Tacoma .......... 51 40 68 37 
he aes a unchanged, Sentiment more bullish. Rye al stocks, Dec. 30, Toteis ts = 2 *4 
winter winter 2e— @ @ 2 &2&©©©-rti<‘iOSOSO GTR ccc cc ccese 5 ‘ 
be $5.30 $5.35 flour trade moderate; values firmly held = 4+terminals ......... 40,502 52,916 45,171 *Minnesets, Dakets an@ tows mille. out 
va 5.30 5.30 on unchanged basis. Millfeed higher. at country elevators, side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
5.35 6.30 Bran advanced 50c ton, middlings up 50c mills and in transit.138,989 120,541 211,224 +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
ly ese tH @$1.50. or controlled in that city. 
. 4 = Flour made by group of southwestern 
er 4.98 476 Kansas Crry.—Flour prices unchanged sia gg pen hema timates of Mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
‘ ; ; a epartment of Agriculture estimates o mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
a 4.90 4.65 from close of last week. Business some average wages paid to hired male farm Joseph. e ee ee 
nd 5.50 5.05 What slow first two days of this week, labor in the United States: {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
pa 5.96 aa although some mills made fair sales on ee . oy labor cluding those of Toledo. 
. e A A H , --By the month— -—at harvest— **Flour made by southeastern ills, in- 
ra 5.60 5.20 sore Bac gg | Paw genes d continue With Without ‘With Without cluding Nashville. — 
a 5.55 5.30 hard to obtain. Millfeed market strong, board board board board 
ne 4.75 4.80 with enlarged demand and light offer- 1922....... $29.17 $41.79 $2.20 $2.72 Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
id ass sas ings. Some sales of shorts reflect ad- 1921....... 30.14 43.32 2.24 2.79 Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
. 5 vances of $1@1.50 per ton, Heed teeeeee 46.89 64.95 3.60 4.36 winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
he Record high point, : . . Het sees ores rn re} .3 of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
is An approximate average quotation for Boston.—A generally quiet market for cag’: gees. gees sos a= Sereage and 000,000 8 in yield): 
b da flour this week, with some pressure to : ‘ ores > —~Bushele—~ 
- ran of all types in both eastern an il . 7 ocak wa The bad 1916....... 28.25 33.88 1.69 2.07 Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
western markets as reported on Jan. 16 ‘S¢€4 Spring and | a = a ith eed 1.66 1.92 1922... 42,127 19,108 61,280 686 270 856 
ir was $31.65 per ton, which compares with weather is seriously interfering wit sas oy fry 1088... 43,414 gtd 63,696 600 215 815 
: the foll -of-th h ta- transportation in New England, and ar- : . 920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1 e following first-of-the-month quota ; “ee 29.68 1.54 1.87 1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
a tions: rivals of flour are beginning to fall off. 28.77 1.49 1.86 1918... 87,180 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
aeege $81.18 Jene.1 $24.75 Soft winter flours held steady, with fair v.58 We 1.82 1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
Dee 1 l2aRes May 2 1112%28i00 demand. Millfeed dull, with market on 20.23 «1.12187 1916... 41308 19:61 Gordes G74 362 1,026 
- Nov. 1 ......+- 28.40 Aprili........ 27.75 Wheat feeds a shade higher. Other feeds 19.38 1.05 1.80 1914... 36,008, 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
‘ =. 1 vhaoiee sure March , $3.18 steady. ag * - 4.38 1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
GOO. 2 oso nsene: BEER: BOD 2 soeveses BEB lle ‘Sines the Giiiinain. aih dome, 11.16 ee 1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
y 7 . ‘ Nig - . \. . , 1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
) uly 1 ..sssse+ 20.85 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 fidence is growing in this market. While 18.60 1.02 1.80 1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
y *Record high point. general trade is not inclined to come in = 33 7 oa 1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
5s The following table shows the percent- freely, some of the larger bakers have ott r30 Leo 1907... 28408 16800 46:21 409 226 684 
7 age of output to full capacity reported purchased ahead, and increased interest 18.94 1.15 1.48 1906... 29.951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
' by three important pace of mills: the is shown. Local stocks are still large, 16.42 1.00 1.30 1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 698 
p spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the compared to a year ago, but graduall 19.87 1.36 61.70 = 1904... 27,031 17,044 44,076 $25 228 552 
: , é y go. g y 25.92 1.74 2.20 1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
5 hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- decreasing over the past few weeks. 26.87 1.74 220 190 26.657 19.545 46.202 262 207 670 
e 
f 
1 : SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS . 
5 : Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
f _ _FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
_ Spritigy MME. 52553. oes vevincss sce ios 0g $6.60@ 7.10 $6.65@ 7.30 $.....@..... $6.60@ 7.10 $7.75@ 8.25 $7.10@ 7.35 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.85@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25  $7.00@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ..............eeeees 6.20@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.75 ie eee 6.40@ 6.60 6.40@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85  6.50@ 6.75 685@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.00 .....@..... 
l Springs TN sas 6 60 ci6ss oes te Ke edenbies 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.40 a ee 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.25 .....@..... Se 
Hard winter short patent .................. 6.00@ 6.60 a A. 6.20@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.85  6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 
f Hard winter straight ............ssceeeeees 5.20@ 5.70 wees 5.35@ 5.85  5.25@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 .....@..... 6.40@ 6.75 .....@..... 
2 Hard winter first Clear .............s0eeeee: 4.80@ 5.00 ce See 4.50@ 5.00 OS RS ee: See ee Ee ee! Ce eee fees 
1 oft winter short patent.................005 6.00@ 6.60 .....@.. ..@. 6.25@ 6.50 .....@..... 6.60@ 6.85 .....@..... 6.75@°7.75 6.40@ 6.75  8.10@ 8.40 
Sot, WinShl MeL vie's's\0 6s ¥acs.nsnnetdags 5.60@ 6.00 .....@. pe Wk 5.40@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.25 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.75@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear................eeeee% 5.00@ 5.15 .....@. ee EEE ec leas © cesaetsvds “te ckcaltv nnn 5.50@ 6.25 .....@..... 0nee@ 5.50 
| RYO CORRE es ons oo sas cee ceessccange 4.65@ 5.10 4.90@ 4.95 ce @ 5.00@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.55 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 ess a ee 
; PO GG EE ck cn dbiscccccucctubscces 4.30@ 4.70 3.70@ 3.80 welteres @ a ee 4.35@ 4.75 eo, ere iy EE oe - = 
,' FEED— 
ele |e eee oe eee 28.50@29.15 ..-@27.0 es Oger ee ee Se 33.00@33.50 34.00@34.50 34.00@34.25 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Hard WHI. Aoi vlc kvecicvsvetes 28.50 @ 29.00 ps aes 25.50@26.00  28.00@28.25 ..@.. ik ie eee: Heer Soe 
, SOkt WHMIS GE bie 15.60 0:0 45 6401s vhs gu'sw's 28.50@29.50 — Then: ee ye of oe 34.00@34.50 34.50@35.00 .....@34.75 .....@.....  28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 28.50@29.15  26.00@27.00 26.50@28.00 .....@..... - 33.00@34.00  33.50@36.00  33.50@34.00  31.50@32.50  31.00@33.00 
Rent middlings (gray shorts)............... 31.00@32.15 29.50@30.50 .....@30.00  30.00@31.00 .@.. 35.00@36.00  35.00@37.00  36.00@36.50 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
: COU ch eek AES eK 2ebec nc eviurne ces , 33.50@36.15  $2.00@33.00  .....@.....  seeee @ ives ceeee@.us..  37.00@38.00 38:00@39.00 .....@39.50  86.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Family patent Straight : Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Beettles...50i.. $....@7.50 (49’s) $5.30@5.80 (49's) $5.80@6.00 (49's) iat eae $.... @7.80 $....@6.75 
San Francisco... 7.75 ee! ae 5.60 @5.80 see @7.20 eee + @8.26 eee @7.60 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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BRITISH WHEAT PROBLEM 





Controversy Over Relative Imports of Grain 
and Flour—General Depression 
of Agriculture 


Loypon, Enc.—The great depression 
in agriculture and the ways and means 
to be employed to help the British farm- 
er to regain a fair measure of prosperity 
is one of the burning questions of the 
day. It is said that ‘british agriculture 
has been relatively stationary and un- 
profitable for the last 50 years, whereas 
agriculture on the Continent has steadily 
progressed through the help, encourage- 
ment and protection given it by the va- 
rious governments. 

Day after day correspondence on the 
subject appears in the leading daily 
papers, and recently a letter written by 
Lord Bledisloe was published in the 
Times, in which he touched on _ the 
scarcity and dearness of milling offals 
and the hardship it entailed-on the own- 
ers of live stock. Lord Bledisloe, for- 
merly Sir Charles Bathurst, is a well- 
known authority on agriculture, and 
during the war was at one time assist- 
ant food controller. 

“There is probably no topic,” he said, 
“apart from local taxation, upon which 
owners of live stock feel more sorely 
than the scarcity and dearness of mid- 
dlings, bran, and other milling offals, con- 
sequent largely upon the importation of 
breadstuffs from the American continent 
in the form of flour instead of wheat. 

“On several occasions during the last 
12 months milling offals have been so 
much scarcer than flour that they have 
been resold by millers to farmers at a 
higher cost rf the former gave the 
latter for their whole wheat. Moreover, 
the costliness of these offals has tended 
to raise the price of all purchased ani- 
mal feedingstuffs to an almost prohibi- 
tive level. 

“No one would deprecate more than 
I should the revival by the government 
of a protectionist policy as a remedy 
for agricultural ills, which would be re- 
sented by our urban population, and 
consequently lack that element or sta- 
— which British agriculture so badly 
needs.” 

These remarks brought forth the fol- 
lowing reply from Sir Herbert Brown, a 
prominent British miller and president 
of the Incorporated National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, Ltd., 
which was also published in the Times: 

“I have read with interest the letter 
from Lord Bledisloe, in which he deals 
with the present deplorable condition of 
British agriculture, and advocates the 
imposition of a duty on imported flour 
with a view to reducing the price of cat- 
tle feedingstuffs. 

“Although, naturally, this is a subject 
in which the flour milling trade is greatly 
interested, we have, as yet, taken no part 
in the agitation, in view of the political 
aspect of the proposed duty. We have, 
on many occasions in the past, been the 
shuttlecock of politicians, and the politi- 
cal arena is one which has little fascina- 
tion for us. At the same time, it is ob- 
vious that a duty on imported flour would 
be of direct benefit to British millers, 
but their advocacy of such a duty would 
be regarded in many quarters as a self- 
interested one. 

“This does not, however, dispose of 
the truth of Lord Bledisloe’s arguments. 
During the time that the flour millin 
industry was under government control, 
the imports of flour were increased very 
substantially, resulting in a diminished 
output from British mills, and the un- 
employment or under employment of a 
large number of operatives. 

“There is, however, another factor in 
the situation which we must admit, i.e., 
that the milling capacity of this coun- 
try is greatly in excess of its require- 
ments. Since decontrol on March 31 of 
last year, the competition among millers 
to maintain their individual outputs has 
been so keen that a large number have 
suffered heavy losses, and very few have 
been able to produce satisfactory bal- 
ance sheets; this has been evidenced more 
particularly during the past few months. 

“Incidentally, this competition has, by 
keeping the price of flour down to a 
ruinously low level, assisted the home 
trade in its fight with the importer. The 
imports of flour have now diminished 
almost to their pre-war dimensions, but 
well over 10 per cent of the flour con- 
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sumed in the United Kingdom is still im- 
ported. 

“It is apparent, therefore, that, should 
an import duty be imposed on flour, it 
would have the effect of: 

“(1) Increasing the output of British 
mills (if these ran longer hours, over- 
head charges per sack would be reduced, 
and no increase in the price of flour 
should result). 

“(2) Decreasing imports. 

“(3) Giving greater employment to 
our own operatives. 

“(4) Decreasing the price of offals, 
owing to the increased quantity manu- 
factured. The operation of the law of 
supply and demand is as much empha- 
sized in regard to offals as any commod- 
ity. 
“The fulfillment of such a policy would 
be of material advantage to the farming 
community, and the importance of the 
latter’s well-being cannot be overem- 
phasized from a national point of view. 
Co-operation between farmers and mill- 
ers is nothing like so prevalent as it 
ought to be, and any policy which would 
promote it is worthy of the most careful 
consideration.” 

Both the above writers fail to men- 
tion the fact that large quantities of 
British milled offals are being shipped 
abroad, but this discrepancy in their 
arguments is well brought out in the let- 
ter from L. B. Phillips, president of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters, to the Times. The letter was 
as follows: 

“Lord Bledisloe complains of the scar- 
city of milling offals and the relative 
high price paid by the farmers in com- 
parison with the price of wheat, and this 
he attributes to the importation of flour 
instead of wheat. 

“The normal proportion of imported 
flour to imported wheat is about 10 per 
cent, and, with the present imports of 
wheat, the British millers are selling 
large quantities of offals to the Conti- 
nent, of which bran and pollards alone 
have amounted to 60,000 tons already 
this year. I would suggest that one way 
of bringing down the price of offals 
would be by selling them in the home 
markets, and not by supplying conti- 
nental countries. 

“The effect of the imports of Canadian, 
Australian, and American flour has been 
to hold in check any such high prices in 
flour as Lord Bledisloe states to be the 
case in regard to offals. It appears that 
the British millers have been enabled to 
maintain the price of offals in the home 
market by shipping large quantities 
abroad, and if the flour market were en- 
tirely controlled by the British millers 
there would be high prices for flour as 
well as high prices for offals. 

“Lord Bledisloe seems unaware of the 
fact that in the actual process of milling 
the proportion of labor to output is 
probably smaller than in any other in- 
dustry. According to a British milling 
journal of recent date, manifestly more 
labor is required in the handling of im- 
ported flour than in the case of grain. 

“Flour importers are always pleased to 
see large crops of Finglish wheat. as 
country flour blended with Canadian 
flour makes the best of loaves.” 

C. F. G. Rares. 





WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN MEETING 

Omana, Nes.—The first annual meet- 
ing and election of officers of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., was held at the 
offices of the company, Jan. 9. About 
50 stockholders were present, represent- 
ing over 90 per cent of the stock issued. 

George W. Wertz, who has been legal 
adviser for the company, offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, changing the 
manner of electing the board of direc- 
tors, so that the terms of three would ex- 
pire annually. 

The following members of the board 
were elected for three years: D. W. Kil- 
leen, R. O. Brownell and M. D. Camer- 
on; for two years, M. J. Higgins, J. H. 
Otradovsky and F. L. Carroll; for one 
year, Gerald Ehernberger, John Kahl 
and Frank Krejci. 

Reports of the management on the 
operation of the mill for the past five 
months were encouraging. The mill has 
been running night and day continually 
since it opened for business. The past 
season has been rather out of the ordi- 
nary, and the management has had seri- 
ous problems to solve, but all obstacles 
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were reported to have been surmounted 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The board of directors met following 
adjournment of the stockholders’ meet- 
ing and organized, electing the following 
officers: president, D. W. Killeen; vice 
president, O. F. Frisbie; secretary, R. 
O. Brownell; treasurer, M. J. Higgins. 

LeicnH Leste. 





STATE ELEVATORS INDORSED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Governor Jonathan 
Davis, who has just assumed office in 
Kansas, advocated state ownership of 
grain elevators and warehouses, and 
abolishment of the public utilities com- 
= in his inaugural address. He 
said: 

“Many of the difficulties of the farm- 
ers of our state could be met if ample 
and cheap storage could be had for 
grain products, and it is, therefore, rec- 
ommended that counties and townships 
be empowered to build and operate pub- 
lic elevators and storehouses for the keep- 
ing of corn and wheat, and that they be 
authorized to issue bonds, if necessary, 
for their construction; and to charge 
and collect a reasonable amount for the 
storage of grain, so that expenses of 
management and first cost could finally 
be paid out of such charges. 

“Proper provision should be made for 
an election to determine whether any 
county or township should construct and 
maintain such elevators and warehouses, 
or issue bonds to build the same. In 
connection with this subject it would be 
well to consider the advisability of de- 
claring elevators and warehouses com- 
mon carriers, or public utilities, and of 
providing state owned elevators, as a 
means of stabilizing prices of farm 
products.” R. E. Srerxine. 





INSURANCE COMPANY’S MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., in 
Kansas City, Mo., E. D. Lysle, president 
of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, was elected treasurer to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
J. D. Bowersock, Lawrence, Kansas, on 
Oct. 27, 1922, William Kelly, president 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was elected to the board 
of directors, replacing Mr. Bowersock. 
L. S. Mohr, president of the Zenith Mill- 
ing Co, Kansas City, was re-elected 
president, A. J. Eisenmayer, Springfield, 
Mo., vice president, and Charles H. 
Ridgway, Kansas City, secretary. 

The company, in its fortieth annual 
statement, reports that the total amount 
of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1922, 
was $11,865,877.75. Losses paid since 
organization, $1,746,327.74. For the year 
1922 receipts were $156,495.32 and dis- 
bursements $186,780.29. Cash on hand at 
the end of the year was $372,456.80, The 
gross assets total $1,632,674.35. 





WISCONSIN MILL FIRE 

Mitwavkege, Wis., Jan. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Columbia mills at Por- 
tage, Wis., familiarly known as the York 
Mills, were totally destroyed by fire Jan. 
12. The loss is estimated at $65,000, with 
insurance of $45,000. The concrete ele- 
vator was saved. The plant was one of 
the principal interior rye mills in Wis- 
consin, with a daily capacity of 600 bbls. 
It was established in 1888 by the late 
I. W. York, whose sons sold it several 
years ago to the Globe Milling Co., Wat- 
ertown, Wis., which resold it to Miller & 
Oliver about three years ago. The own- 
ers expect to rebuild. 

L. E. Meyer. 


DEATH OF GLASGOW IMPORTER 

Giascow, Scottanp.—A_ prominent 
member of the trade in Glasgow has 
passed away in the person of James 
Young Alexander, managing director of 
the firm of Alexander Cross & Sons, 
Ltd. This firm is an importer of feed- 
ingstuffs and fertilizers, as well as a 
manufacturer here of these goods. 

Mr. Alexander played a prominent 
part during the war-time control in the 
securing of over-sea supplies of feeding- 
stuffs. He was the supervisor for Scot- 
land in this department of control, and 
spent six months in New York on be- 
half of the ministry of food in negotiat- 
ing the supply of feed for the live stock 
industry. In trade circles here he had 
occupied in recent years the office of 
president of the Glasgow Corn Trade 
Association. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE MARKET 


Greek Merchants Remain, but Are Inactive 
New Set of Moslem and Israelite 
Buyers Created 


Lonnpon, Eno.—A correspondent jp 
Constantinople writes as follows in re. 
gard to the position of the Greek and 
Armenian merchants and the future of 
the flour — trade in Constantinople; 

“At the beginning of December the 
age or importers of flour on our mar- 

et, which, as you are aware, are of 
Greek nationality, were very = much 
alarmed. Two or three merchants left 
the country, and the others have re- 
frained from making any purchases 
whatsoever, having one thought in mind, 
viz., the liquidation of their stocks and, 
at all events, the realization of their cap- 
ital. The necessity of importing flour 
has, of course, created a new set of 
Moslem and Israelite buyers, and as 
these are new to the market they are ex- 

riencing great trouble in getting the 
anks to finance their business. How- 
ever, a few orders have been handled by 
these merchants. ; 

“For the last week the Greeks and 
Armenians here have seemed to be more 
tranquil. They have timidly ventured to 
take a few orders, and during the last 
10 days 4,000 tons of flour have been 
purchased. In my opinion these mer- 
chants will remain in the country, as 
the pourparlers at Lausanne will decide 
that the Greeks of Constantinople may 
remain where they are. However, it will 
not be until a fortnight after the definite 
signing of the peace treaty that we are 
likely to have a clear idea on this subject. 

“One thing is certain, whatever may 
be the decision given at Lausanne on 
the question of the Greek and Armenian 
minorities at Constantinople, it is neces- 
sary for our market to continue the im- 
ortation of flour. Should the Greeks 
eave here, there will be a certain period 
of transition until a new set of Moslem 
and Israelite merchants replace them. 
As already stated, some Moslems have 
already come on the market and have 
placed orders in America. Should the 
Greeks be eliminated from this market 
the number of the above mentioned mer- 
chants would naturally increase.” 


C. F. G. Rarxes 





CAR SERVICE REPORTS 

Requisitions for freight cars in excess 
of current supply totaled 82,927 on Dec. 
31, according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This 
was a decrease of 16,981 cars since Dec. 
23, at which time the total was 99,908. 
The shortage in box cars amounted to 
38,397, a decrease in approximately a 
week of 5,300, while the shortage in coal 
cars totaled 36,525, or a decrease of 
7,139 within the same period. 

The decrease -in the car shortage is 
bringing an increase in the number of 
surplus cars in good repair reported in 
various parts of the country. On Dec. 
31, last, 14,981 surplus freight cars of ll 
descriptions were reported, an increase 
of 5,418 since Dec. 23. Surplus box cars 
amounted to 5,062, an increase of 3,3) 1 
in slightly more than a week. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flex 
Consolidated .... 1,222 126 42 4 
2 ee 913 58 155 
Grain Growers .. 1,462 284 159 
Fort William ... 849 162 179 
eS! eae 2,247 356 177 6 

* North Western .. 1,778 158 302 
Port Arthur ..... 2,441 423 417 8 
Cam. Gers ccceess 923 190 100 199 
Sask. Co-op. ..... ,165 185 64 
Private elevators. 7,036 811 417 ) 

Totals ...ceceee 22,037 2,754 2,013 4ive 
YOO? QMO ccccccses 23,913 4,869 1,555 694 
Receipts ......... 4,094 645 367 0 
Rail shipments.... 2,535 286 20 7 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 

No. 1 hard ..... 40 No. 1C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern.11,824 No. 2 C. W...... 451 
No. 2 northern..2,495 No. 3 C. W...... 849 
No. 3 northern... 861 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
, a ee eer Sie Ss Sear 370 
Be © ser econces PR é Xen 189 
WO. Bosses veces 19 Special bin ..... 1 
WORE cercccvecss © GUO cvecsscce 329 
Durum ........+ 358 Private ........ 811 
Winter .....,... 10 _ 
GENO Se cecsoce 719 DOORS. ccvccces 3,006 
Private ........ 7,036 

Voted 26:2 ces 23.511 
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KANSAS WHEAT NEEDS RAIN 


Seventh Successive Dry Week Recorded— 
Winds Cause Some Damage by 
Blowing the Soil 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas has had its 
seventh successive dry week, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, which 
says that need of a good rain or heavy 
blanket of snow is very great in all sec- 
tions. Typical March winds on several 
recent days caused a great deal of dam- 
age by blowing the soil in the western 
and south-central counties. 

Wheat has made little or no change. 
It is still green over the eastern two 
thirds of the state, except in limited 
areas where it has frozen brown. This 
tendency to turn brown is especially no- 
ticed in the few localities in the western 
third of the state where wheat is up, 
but, generally, fields in that section are 
as bare as when planted. 

The wheat in the eastern two thirds of 
the state has in most instances made 
enough growth during the winter to fur- 
nish good pasture. The dryness of the 
ground minimizes the — of 
damage from heaving and thawing. As 
the crop is about dormant at present, 
the drouth is not affecting it seriously, 
except perhaps in the extreme western 
counties. Fields are not frozen. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Washington’s Winter Wheat Condition 

Searrte, Wasu.—The United States 
Department of Agriculture field agent 
for the state of Washington reports that 
the state has sown 1,456,000 acres of win- 
ter wheat this autumn (1922). This area 
is 95 per cent of the area sown in the 
fall of 1921, when 1,533,000 acres were 
planted. On Dee. 1 the condition of win- 
ter wheat in the state averaged 77 per 
cent of normal, compared with 79 on Dec. 
1, 1921, The 10-year average condition 
on Dec. 1 is 88 per cent. The extremely 
dry fall resulted in the smaller acreage 
than last year and in the rather poor con- 


dition of the crop. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





Weather Conditions in Indiana 

InpianapPouis, Inp.—Weather for the 
week ending Jan. 18 was favorable for 
winter grains, according to the report of 
J. H. Armington, meteorologist at the 
Indianapolis weather bureau. The report 
follows: “Temperatures over the state 
averaged five degrees above normal, but 
were relatively low in the extreme north- 
ern counties and high in the Ohio River 
section. Skies were cloudy yearly all the 
week, with little sunshine except in the 
southern division. Light precipitation 
was general on the first and last days, 
and snow occurred during the middle of 
the week in the north half of the state. 
Most of this continues on the ground, 
the greatest depth being six to nine 
inches in the middle and upper Wabash 
and Maumee valleys. This is favorable 
for winter grain, which is reported as 
little damaged and generally in good 
condition.” 

Curtis O. ALBIon. 





STATE MILLS NOT PLANNED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Governor 
Walton, in his inaugural message to the 
legislature, gave assurance to business in- 
terests that their welfare would not be 
jeopardized by any visionary ideas of 
state ownership, thus finally allaying the 
fear that he would recommend that the 
state engage in the flour milling and grain 
elevator business, but he took occasion to 
condemn what he called a “grain and 
milling combine” which he said controls 
both the price that the farmer gets for 
his wheat and the cost to him of the flour 
that is made from that wheat. 

“There is no thought of destroying the 
economic structure of our business and 
industrial life,” he said. “Theoretically I 
do not believe that the state or nation 
Should engage in business. . . . I am 
ready and willing to do anything within 
my power to protect capital within the 
state and cause foreign capital to come 
in to develop our natural resources.” 

Mr. Walton said that he favored the 
state lending money, properly safeguard- 
ed, to co-operative associations among 
farmers, for he considered co-operation 
the “ultimate remedy” of farm ills: He 
would lend money to co-operative wheat 





growers’ associations to erect warehouses 
and elevators, and would provide that 
these be constructed of cement to be fur- 
nished from a state cement plant. 

Reports showed, he said, that it cost 
the wheat farmer in Oklahoma last year 
$1.04 to grow a bushel of wheat, whereas 
he sold it for 938c. After 80 to 90 per 
cent of the crop had passed out of the 
hands of the farmers and into the hands 
of the “grain and milling combine,” its 
value was increased to $1.55, and the 
farmer was compelled to buy flour priced 
on a basis of the $1.55 wheat. This “com- 
bine,” he said, fixes the prices of wheat 
and the cost of flour, and the farmer has 
nothing to say about it. 

The new governor favored the creation 
of a marketing commission, to work un- 
der direction of the state board of agri- 
culture, that would employ expert grad- 
ers of agricultural products in the in- 
terest of both buyer and seller. He fa- 
vored a bill preventing discrimination 
in the prices of farm products. 

The creation of a board to distribute 
state funds equitably and in the interest 
of the people was recommended. He 
opposed. banks having a monopoly of 
state money, and suggested its use by 
banks for taking up warehouse receipts 
and otherwise facilitating the movement 
of crops. Orderly marketing of crops, 
instead of their being rushed to market 
immediately after harvest, was pleaded 
for. : 


UPHOLDS WHITE FLOUR 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin Declares 
Fine White Flour Better Than 
Coarser Varieties 


A bulletin recently issued by the States 
Relations Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and signed 
by C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office 
of Home Economics, upholds the value 
of white flour as opposed to the coarser 
varieties. The text of the bulletin is as 
follows: ; 

“The nutritive value of flour and bread 
of different sorts has been studied in 
connection with the food and diet work 
of this office. In general, the investiga- 
tions showed that, considering both com- 
position and digestibility, the fine white 
flours supplied the body with more pro- 
tein and energy than the coarser flours 
did, since they were somewhat more 
thoroughly assimilated. 

“In considering such questions, one 
must also take into account mineral mat- 
ters and the recently discovered sub- 
stances such as vitamins, which are pres- 
ent in minute amounts in a great variety 
of foods, including the outer portions of 
the cereal grains. 

“If fruits, vegetables, milk and eggs 
are present in abundance in the diet, 
there is no reason to suppose that it will 
lack either vitamines or ash constituents. 
If, for any reason, the diet is very limit- 
ed in the kind and quantity of foodstuffs 
available, it would be wise to choose the 
coarser grain products, which contain 
the whole grain or the bulk of it, rather 
than the finely milled products. It was 
such reasoning as this which led to the 
substitution of whole rice for polished 
rice in the Philippines, where the diet is 
very limited and rice makes up the great- 
er part of it. 

“Many of the popular statements re- 
garding grain products of different sorts 
are apparently based on belief and opin- 
ion rather than on experimental evi- 
dence. The consensus of opinion of well- 
informed physiologists seems to be that 
where flour is used as a part of a gener- 
ous mixed diet, such as is customary in 
the United States, the kind selected is 
very largely a matter of preference. 
It is also worth remembering that the use 
of different types of flour is one of the 
easy ways of securing variety in the diet, 
and variety is certainly very desirable.” 











BALTIMORE GRAIN EMBARGO 


Battimore, Mp.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has placed an embargo on all 
grain shipments over its lines for Balti- 
more, on the ground that its local ele- 
vator is full and that it has about 1,000 
cars of grain on track. This, with the 
Baltimore & Ohio elevators gone up in 
smoke and the Western Maryland eleva- 
tor having been full and playing the 
embargo act since November, virtually 
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puts Baltimore out of the grain business 
for the present. 

What Baltimore needs above most 
pron a just now is modern elevator 
capacity for at least 25,000,000 bus grain, 
and why it is not forthcoming is cer- 
tainly past finding out. A great oppor- 
tunity awaits the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in replacing its burned elevators at 
Locust Point, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be equal to it. As it is, prac- 
tically all of the north Atlantic ports 
are blockaded with grain and embargoed 
against further shipments. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





AIRPLANE DROPS GRAIN SEED 

San Francisco, Cat.—The problem 
which for many years has confronted 
grain growers in the Tulare Lake dis- 
trict, California, appears to have been 
solved. When Ben Harrell, a flyer, 
piloted his huge plane over the vast bot- 
tom lands controlled by several Cali- 
fornia wheat growers and, by the pres- 
sure of a lever, released the magic grains 
of seed wheat through an ingenious de- 
vice which had been driven arongh the 
bottom of the plane under the driver’s 
seat, and watched the grains scattered as 
though by a giant hand over the virgin 
fields by the air blasts from the whirling 
propeller blades, he realized that a new 
era had dawned for the men whose cour- 
age bids fair to make the one-time des- 
ert lake bottom a real “Garden of the 
Nile.” 

The great difficulty in planting the lake 
bottom has been the almost impossible 
task of driving over the land with either 
teams or a tractor, due to the condition 
of the ground, which is so wet at this 
time of the year, when seeding must be 
accomplished, that a man can hardly 
walk through the land. Growers, for a 
time skeptical about the possibilities of 
the plan, realized with the success of 
the experiment that the solution of one 
of their greatest problems is at hand, 
with the advent of the airplane into agri- 
culture. 

Flying at an altitude of 50 feet, Har- 
rell released 800 lbs of grain over 16 
acres of ground, which upon examination 
was found to have been imbedded in the 
earth at the proper depth for sprouting, 
by the gravity force with which it was 
dropped. The scattering of the grain 
was pronounced by a veteran grower in 
the lake district as better than could 
have been accomplished by the most ex- 
pert hand of any man who ever sowed 
wheat by the old-time method. Grow- 
ers will watch with interest the sprout- 
ing of the grain, which the more skepti- 
cal had declared would be impossible. 
Examination, however, disclosed the fact 
that the grains were not injured by the 
fall, and the altitude attained and the 
speed with which the plane was driven 
were timed perfectly for the seeding of 
this land. The cost was $1 per acre. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS RATE HEARING 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1ia.—Traffic man- 
agers of several cities in Texas and of 
several Texas manufacturers are oppos- 
ing, before W. A. Disque, examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
any efforts of Kansas and Oklahoma to 
secure modified freight rates on com- 
modities into Texas that would segregate 
one section of “the state to the disadvan- 
tage of another section and to the ad- 
vantage of shippers of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The hearing was conducted in 
Guthrie. 

C. A. Willingham, acting traffic man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Waco, Texas, denies that some cities of 
northern Texas favor group rates within 
the state that would keep Waco manu- 
facturers out of northern Texas terri- 
tory. He condemns the position of the 
Oklahoma shippers, and claims they are 
asking for an advantage of Oklahoma 
jobbers over Texas and near-by states. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association, the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
and other shippers of Oklahoma did not 
introduce testimony in the recent Okla- 
homa City hearing before the corporation 
commission of an application of railroads 
for increased freight rates. The hearing 
was adjourned to Jan. 22 after the evi- 
dence of the carriers had been intro- 
duced, because of the approach of the 
date of the Guthrie hearing, in which the 
= groups of shippers also are inter- 
ested. 
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BOARD OF TRADE POLICY 


John J. Stream, New President of the Chi- 
cago Exchange, Outlines Need of Re- 
form in Trading Practices 


Curcaco, Int., Jan. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John J. Stream, newly elected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was installed in his new office 
yesterday. In outlining the policy of 
the board for the coming year, he said 
that three major questions required 
earnest thought. First and most vital 
was big business as practiced on the ex- 
change; second, the Capper-Tincher bill, 
and third, the farm bureaus’ demands 
for membership. 

“Help and hearty co-operation of the 
members will be needed,” he stated, “if 
we are to succeed in the proper deter- 
mination of these and other vexatious 
questions. Success, however, will not rest 
with us until we have first placed our 
house in order and removed from within 
the causes that have been the source of 
all our antagonism, and until these evils 
are eradicated, it will avail us little to 
shout our virtues from the housetops or 
damn the agitator or reformer. 

“From events in the past, and more 
particularly from those of recent date, 
it has become painfully apparent, even to 
the most casual observer, that the prac- 
tices of big business on our exchange are 
fast becoming a menace, and unless 
checked and brought within proper 
bounds can result only in ultimate de- 
struction of our organization. There is 





-no quarrel with big business that is legit- 


imately conducted on lines of fair play 
but, unfortunately, big business is not al- 
ways given to just and equitable prac- 
tices. 

“This question does not agitate us 
alone. It is a problem which the nation- 
al government has seen fit to regulate 
by the creation of an un-American sys- 
tem of bureaus and commissions for 
business inquisition and control. Our 
neglect to correct the abuses that have 
entered into our trade has brought upon 
us the Capper-Tincher law, with its de- 
struction of our individual freedom of 
action. We must at once apply correc- 
tive measures to our situation if we are 
to avoid further public strangulation. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade has for 
more than 70 years weathered the storms 
of every commercial upheaval. It has 
continued to render service of incalcu- 
lable value to the agricultural interests 
of this country. It has been able to ac- 
complish this, and more, because of the 
soundness of its marketing system and 
for no other reason. 

“Our future trading system is funda- 
mentally sound. Its commercial value 
has been demonstrated times without 
number. Its legality has been fixed by 
final authority. The most prejudiced 
minds have acknowledged its necessity as 
a marketing agency, and as a vehicle for 
the carriage of our surplus crops from 
producer to consumer. It is without a 
peer for economy and efficiency. and it 
would indeed be a calamity to the agri- 
cultural interests should the Board of 
Trade, for any reason, cease to exist. 

“It shall be our aim to free our mar- 
kets of all objectionable features, to re- 
establish public confidence and to en- 
courage the return of the investor, hedg- 
er, and all the elements that participate 
in our markets, and whose activities 
make for the prosperity of our mem- 
bers and preservation of our exchange. 

“Our procedure in regard to the Cap- 
per-Tincher law will depend largely upon 
the ruling of the Supreme Court. We 
can take no further step until the 
court has rendered its findings. Should 
the ruling sustain the constitutionality 
of the act, it will be our duty to acknowl- 
edge the law immediately by tender of 
our good offices to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, with an expression of desire to 
co-operate with him in every way in 
making the law effective.” 

In speaking of the demands of the 
farm bureaus for membership, Mr. 
Stream stated that it would be the aim 
of the administration to establish a more 
friendly relationship with the farm bu- 
reaus, even to the extent of admitting 
farmers’ representatives to membership 
if common ground could be reached upon 
which all could agree without doing vio- 
lence to the rights of either party. 


S. O. Werner. 
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AUSTRALIAN TRADE NEWS 


Maize Growers Want Further Protection— 
Victorian Millers Mostly Accept Vol- 
untary Pool Conditions 





Mexsourne, Victoria, Dec. 11.—Har- 
vesting operations are in full swing 
throughout the wheat belt, and already 
in Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia considerable quantities of grain 
have arrived at the principal ports. Many 
fine samples have been received, but in 
some localities lack of moisture has re- 
sulted in a slight pinching of the grain. 

Recently the minister for agriculture 
in Western Australia set down the prob- 
able yield of wheat in that state at 16,- 
042,286 bus. The government statistician, 
however, now considers that the produc- 
tion will be only 14,687,241 bus, compared 
with an actual yield of 13,904,721 last 
harvest. 

The railway commissioners in Victoria 
estimate that the quantity of wheat har- 
vested in this state will be 37,975,485 bus, 
based on returns supplied by district su- 
perintendents and station masters. It is 
estimated that the falling off in the yield 
of wheat will result in a decrease of reve- 


nue from the carriage of wheat and flour © 


for the current railway financial year of 
approximately £150,000. 

For some time the growers of maize in 
Australia have been vigorously agitating 
for the imposition of the dumping duty 
on imported corn, They have had in mind 
particularly the South African product, 
and have contended that a preferential 
rate of Is 
standing that the South African maize 
has to be transported several thousand 
miles. 

Recently the minister for customs de- 
cided to comply with their wishes, but, 
almost immediately afterward, following 
upon the direction of his attention to the 
comparative scarcity of fodder in some 
districts of New South Wales, and the 
shortage of maize, the projected action 
was temporarily deferred. Victorian 
growers of maize especially consider that 
they are entitled to further protection 
than at present is accorded them, on the 
ground that the bulk of the South Afri- 
can maize is produced by black labor—a 
contention, however, which lately has been 
vigorously controverted by the South 
African Grain Trade Association. 

My previous letter gave a pretty clear 
indication of the unfortunate effects of 
the drouth conditions which have been 
experienced this season in New South 
Wales. With a production probably not 
exceeding 23,000,000 bus, there will be 
relatively little wheat available for ex- 
port in the form of grain. 

The position is already influencing the 
actions of the local voluntary wheat pool 
management which, it is reported, has re- 
solved to quote high prices for supplies, 
with the object, apparently, of insuring 
the retention in the state of ample wheat 
to meet home consumptive needs until the 
1923 crop has been harvested. The latest 
position is that the pool’s price for wheat 
is on the basis of 6s per bu at Darling 
Harbor (Sydney). 

Although no official quotations have 
been issued by the Victorian Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation, that body has an- 
nounced its readiness to do moderate 
business with millers for December de- 
livery at rates considered to be repre- 
sentative of the market value. The pres- 
ent open market quotation for wheat in 
Victoria is 5s 4d@5s 6d per bu on trucks 
at Williamstown, which is regarded, from 
the growers’ standpoint, as a quite at- 
tractive figure. : 

So far as new business is concerned, 
over-sea trade in flour from Victoria is 
quiet, but a number of inquiries have 
been received lately from the United 
Kingdom, Egypt and other countries. 

Reports from South Australia indicate 
that moderate business has been done in 
the shipment of parcels of wheat to the 
United Kingdom. The major portion of 
the grain will be lifted from the out- 

orts. Very little wheat parcel business 

as been done in Melbourne for Decem- 
ber shipment, owing to the fact that most 
of the grain thus far harvested has been 
required for milling purposes. 

The trustees of the volunta 

~ pool in Western Australia have 


wheat 
scussed 


lately the basis on which the prices of 
wheat charged to the millers in that state 
will be fixed this 


season. It is stated 


er ctl is inadequate, notwith- - 
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that, in arriving at the over-sea parity 
value, freight will be taken at the rates 
current at the time of quotation, less 4s. 
Insurance will be determined on a fixed 
basis, and over-sea value will be arrived 
at largely upon London quotations. If 
other countries should be buying freely, 
the highest price will be taken as a basis. 

Recently the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ 
Corporation submitted to the local mill- 
ers a draft of the agreement relating to 
the purchase of wheat during the coming 
season. The millers were granted until 
Dec. 9 to define thejr attitude toward the 
voluntary pool. The majority of the 
country millers have decided to link up 
with it, and the probabilities are that the 
outcome will be mutually satisfactory. 

Those who are opposed to drawing their 
supplies from the corporation consider 
that the conditions attaching to the agree- 
ment would, if accepted, mean the de- 
struction of the large connections in the 
country which have taken them many 
years to build up. Their objections ap- 
ply especially to the clause providing that 
the millers shall not accept wheat from 
the growers for storage. 

Those standing out include both coun- 
try and metropolitan millers, notwith- 
standing that the latter are permitted to 
receive wheat on storage and purchase 
grain from any source which they prefer. 

On several occasions complaints have 
been made by the milling interests in Vic- 
toria regarding the alleged disorganiza- 
tion of the industry owing to the methods 
pursued by the management of the vol- 
untary wheat pool. cial returns re- 
specting flour shipments abroad, however, 
appear to indicate very clearly that the 
millers have been substantially facilitated 
rather than hindered. In consequence of 
the practical absorption of pool stocks 
of wheat last month it was considered 
that the exports of flour would be ex- 
tremely small. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there were sent oversea in Novem- 
ber 243,075 ctls. 

Since the beginning of January, millers 
have participated in the export trade to 
a much greater extent than in the corre- 
sponding periods of the two immediately 
preceding years, the totals having been 
2,840,521 ctls, equal to 6,817,250 bus of 
wheat, this year, the equivalent of 5,111,- 
444 bus for the first 11 months or 1921, 
and 5,409,288 for 1920. The countries of 
destination this year and the quantities 
of flour forwarded to them were as fol- 
low: United Kingdom, 812,915 ctls; 
Egypt, 650,546; South Africa, 348,244; 
Java, etc., 347,355; Asia, 191,722; else- 
where, 489,739. No wheat in the form of 
grain was dispatched from Victoria last 
month, 

The Queensland wheat pool is rather 
congratulating itself upon the fact that 
it arranged insurance against damage to 
wheat crops at a rate advantageous to 
the growers. The cover is from the wheat 
coming into ear until the grain is in the 
bags, and is based on a value of 4s per 
bu. The rate of premium is 21, per 
cent, which is equal to 1 1-5d per bu. 
The pool authorities claim that such a 
low rate has been made possible by the 
inclusion of the whole of the crop. 

After persistent agitation and appli- 
cation by the millers that the rate of 
freight on flour to over-sea countries 
should be reduced to the level of that 
charged for wheat,—a matter of 2s 6d 
per ton,—the shipping companies have 
consented to the adoption of that course. 
This means that the freight charge on 
wheat and flour to the United Kingdom, 
the Continent, South Africa and other 
ports will, in future, be at the one rate of 
42s 6d per ton. The millers much appre- 
ciate the action of the companies in com- 
plying with their request, because the 
extra 2s 6d previously charged on flour 
frequently resulted in the trade going to 
competitors. CHaries J. Marruews. 





PLAGUE-INFECTED GRAIN CARGO 
Lonpvon, Enc.—A large vessel recent- 
ly arrived at the port of London with 
a cargo of grain from South Africa. 
During the voyage one of the crew had 
died of what at first was believed to be 
typhoid fever, but which was afterwards 
found to be bubonic plague. Careful in- 
vestigation of the ship showed her rat 
inmates to be infected with the dread 
disease, and as these had sported pro- 
digiously among the grain the whole car- 
go had to be destroyed. 
C. F, G, Rarxes. 





SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 


Ocean Carriers Plan to Bring Pressure on 
Congress in February—Temporary 
Delay in Prospect 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Ocean shipping 
organizations interested in the passage 
of the ship subsidy bill are planning to 
bring pressure to bear on Congress early 
next month for favorable action on the 
measure. It is now expected that it will 
be sidetracked for about two weeks in 
the Senate while the widely ber to | 
views on farm credits are composed an 
some kind of an agricultural credit meas- 
ure passed. 

On Feb. 7 the National Merchant Ma- 
rine Association will hold its annual con- 
vention here. The leaders of this or- 
ganization are planning to have a com- 
prehensive, and of course favorable, dis- 
cussion of the subsidy in their proceed- 
ings. This will be given wide publicity 
with a particular view to bringing pres- 
sure to bear on members of Congress 
from their home constituencies. At the 
same time, members will be personally 
interviewed and solicited in respect of 
the bill. The combination is expected to 
swing enough votes in favor of the 
measure to assure its adoption. 

In respect of the government shipping 
problem an interesting feature has been 
the publication of the testimony given 
recently by the chairman of the Shipping 
Board before a subcommittee of the 
House committee on appropriations. 
Mr. Lasker said that the board had lost 
about $50,000,000 during 1922, and sought 
an appropriation of a similar amount for 
the coming fiscal year. He pointed out 
that, while freights were much lower dur- 
ing the past P jw than the previous one, 
operation had been put upon a more ef- 
ficient basis. 

“Needed changes to ships will arise 
next year, as they have this,” he added, 
“and making the only possible forecast 
of operations more than a year ahead, 
we cannot hope to need less money next 
year than this, unless changes for the bet- 
ter occur that we cannot now foresee. If 
the subsidy bill should pass, then to the 
extent that we can sell ships we can 
make savings, but the ships might not be 
sold until some time well along in the 
year, because it takes time to form the 
companies to buy them and they have to 
be kept operating in the meantime. In 
any event, the subsidy would amount to 
less than what the government operation 
losses would be.” 

Mr. Lasker also stated that if the ship 
subsidy measure failed and the govern- 
ment maintained its shipping services, 
especially the transatlantic liner trade, 
Congress would have to expend from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 in new con- 
struction to keep the American flag fly- 
ing as much as six years on the ocean 
to balance the fleets. 

While the amount of tonnage building 
in American shipyards on the first of this 
year, according to the returns of Lloyd’s 
register of shipping, shows a reduction 
from the total of three months ago, there 
are indications of improvement in the 
British shipbuilding industry. During 
the past three months, it is pointed out, 
work was commenced on 229,000 gross 
tons of steamers and motor vessels, com- 
pared with only 82,000 in the preceding 
quarter. Germany is building 416,000 
tons of vessels, compared with 139,000 
for this country. 

In respect of the German shipping sit- 
uation, the Department of Commerce 
learns through a recent report from the 
American consul at Hamburg that, not- 
withstanding most pessimistic utterances 
in German shipping circles, the large 
shipyards at Hamburg and Bremen are 
launching new vessels, and the modern 
shipbuilding works at North Sea and 
Baltic ports continue to lay down new 
keels, while hundreds of thousands of 
tons under other flags are lying idle. In 
the 12 months ended June, 1922, Ger- 
man merchant shipping, according to 
Lloyd’s register, increased 1,170,000 gross 
tons, while the combined merchant fleets 
of the United States, the British Em- 
pire, France, Japan, Italy, Greece, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal increased only 735,- 
000 gross tons. 

With a gross registered tonnage of 
about 5,500,000 in 1914, and losses of 
2,700,000 as the result of war-time opera- 
tion and of about 2,900,000 tons as the 
result of the provisions of the treaty of 
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Versailles, Germany’s tonnage imme- 
diately after the war registered the smal] 
total of 400,000. Of this the greater part 
was old vessels, due for scrapping, and 
small coastal vessels plying local North 
Sea and Baltic ports. There was 
not one ship expressly designed for over- 
sea traffic, while a report just published 
leads to the conclusion that on Sept. 30, 
1922, the German merchant marine 
amounted to a total of 2,013,500 gross 
tons. The additions for September alone 
(included in the foregoing total) cover 
six vessels launched, aggregating 33,700, 
and 11 vessels completed that aggregate 
60,700 tons. JoHN Marrinan, 


BRITISH TRADE SLOW 


Purchases Mostly Under Mill Offers—Mani- 
toba Exports Considered Too Dear— 
American Offers Scarce 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 16.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade in flour is very slow, and 
mostly at prices under mill offers. Me- 
dium Manitoba exports are offered by 
mills at 36s 6d ($5.95 per bbl), with bet- 
ter quality at 37s 6d ($6.10 per bbl), 
ci.f., but are too dear. American mill 
offers are scarce. Australian flour is of- 
fered around 37s 6d, c.i.f. The official 
price of home milled straight run is 
41s 6d, but actual selling price is’ lower. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











DILTS & MORGAN SUSPENSION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bill of complaint filed in 
the federal court here resulted in the 
appointment of Wallace C. Goffe, a 
local grain man, as receiver for Dilts & 
Morgan, Kansas City grain dealers, who 
were suspended from the Kansas City 
Board of Trade late last week. ‘The 
complaint was brought by the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas, a 
creditor to the extent of $6,487, which 
amount is a balance due on an open ac- 
count maintained with the grain com- 
pany. 

The company, which listed several 
southwestern mills among its customers, 
was incorporated: with a capital stock of 
$300,000. A careful audit of the books 
is not yet completed and the actual con- 
dition of the firm will not be known for 
another day or two, according to Mr. 
Goffe, who said that the preliminary 
audit indicated that the company should 
be able to pay its liabilities, although 
there are assets which will require time 
to liquidate. 

Announcement is made that the Salina 
office of Dilts & Morgan has been taken 
over by B. C. Christopher & Co., of Kan- 
sas City. Thomson & McKinnon, of 
Chicago, will handle the office at Wichita, 
and the Fuller Grain Co., of Kansas City, 
will continue the business at the Enid 
and Oklahoma City branch offices. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





UNITED STATES CORN EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States exported more corn to Europe 
during the past 12 months than during 
any year since 1906, according to statis- 
tics prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. During the past year corn 
shipments abroad were 40 per cent 
— than during the year 1921-22, the 
epartment states. During the first six 
months of the year just closed Europe 
purchased 100 per cent more corn thin 
was bought during the second six montis 
of the year. The purchases of American 
corn by countries other than Europe 
were 70 per cent greater during the sec- 
ond half of the year. The months of 
November to April are really the most 
favorable ones for exports of corn from 
American ports. After that time, or 
during the warm months, it is considered 
safer to ship corn to Europe via Canada, 
which explains, in a measure, the heavy 
exports’ of corn to Canada during tie 
warm months of the year. 


JouHn Marrinan. 





LIBERAL RAIL POLICY URGED 
Wasurinoton, D. C.—In a report to be 
filed with the United States Coal Com- 
mission, the carriers of the country will 
urge a “liberal policy by legislative and 
regulatory bodies in order thaé railroad 
credit may be strengthened and facili- 
ties increased to keep apace with the in- 

dustrial development of the. nation.” 

Joun Magrinan. 
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Flour sales by Minneapolis mills for 
the week ending Jan. 13 showed a marked 
improvement. Demand throughout the 
week was fairly general, and an occa- 
sional round lot was sold. Some of the 
big eastern bakery combinations were in 
the market, and one of these is report- 
ed to have placed an order for 75,000 
bbls with a Minneapolis company. Com- 
petition, however, is very keen, and some 
exceptionally low prices are heard of. 
One local company is reported to have 
booked business at 85c bbl under what 
other mills figured as their cost of pro- 
duction. 

Demand for clear flours has slowed up, 
and most mills now have first and second 
clear to offer. Mills having accumula- 
tions of second clear are going far afield 


to find an outlet for this grade. 
A feature of the present situation is 
the difficulty in securing shipping direc- 


tions. Current bookings are for any- 
where from 60- to 90-day shipment. 
Evidently the trade has all the flour on 
hand that it can readily absorb, and is 
adverse to ordering out old bookings. 
One big company today reports that it 
has fewer shipping directions on hand 
than at any time since last spring. The 


same situation apparently applies to 
interior mills. 
Several mills report direct inquiry 


from the United Kingdom for patents. 
Asking prices here, however, are much 
out of line compared with what Cana- 
dian mills will accept, so that local mill- 
ers are not very hopeful of selling any- 
thing to Great Britain at present. 

Mills quote top family patents at 
$6.65@7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.75, second patent $6.30@6.45, in 98-lb 
cottons; first clear $5@5.40, second clear 
$3.50@3.90, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 
Minneapolis durum mills report sales 


» of semolinas to domestic macaroni manu- 


facturers during the last two weeks as 
being in excess of production. Demand, 
however, has fallen off, and inquiry for 
several days past has been light. It is 
possible to sell occasional small lots of 
150 to 300 bags of low grades for ex- 
port, but importers fight shy of taking 
any large quantity. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.55@ 
5.65 bbl, durum flour $4.65@4.75, and 
durum clear $3.70@3.90, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, 


MILLFEED 


Considerable activity has developed 
this week, and mills have advanced 
prices $1 ton. All of last week, while 
prices were firm, there was very little 
inquiry for straight cars of feed. Yes- 
terday and today, however, all classes 
of buyers are in the market, and all are 
seeking feed for immediate shipment. 
In fact, slight premiums are being bid 
for feed on track. 

The big milling companies apparently 
are oversold, and one of them claims 
to be out of the market entirely for the 
next six weeks. Heavy buying is report- 
ed by the mixed car trade, which is tak- 
ing practically all of the current output. 

With mills operating at reduced ca- 
pacity and mixed car trade absorbing 
the bulk of the output, deliveries against 
old contracts continue light. It is‘ not 
unusual to hear of unfilled October- 
November bran contracts. Apparently 
the mill that is only behind on its De- 
cember contracts is an exception. 

Current demand is for all grades, in- 
cluding heavy feeds. One occasionally 


hears of comparatively large sales of 
mixed cars of middlings and red dog. 

Mills quote bran firm at $27 ton, 
standard middlings $26@27, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, red dog $32@33, 
and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Jan. 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Wem. Codd sccccces 561,100 226,715 40 
Previous week ... 561,100 223,335 30 
TO OOS vccvsewse 546,000 224,125 41 
Two years ago.... 546,000 242,755 44 
Three years ago... 546,000 386,280 70 
Four years ago.... 546,000 274,965 53 
Five years ago.... 546,000 283,925 55 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

Fam. S-8B .ccccccss 273,240 145,480 
Previous week ... 285,900 132,070 40 
WOOF GOO cccssceves 421,890 185,953 44 
Two years ago.... 411,390 206,976 50 
Three years ago... 424,260 215,035 50 
Four years ago.... 348,150 216,388 60 
Five years ago.... 344,250 188,838 50 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, , Jan. 
13, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,969 1,874 2,059 2,393 
Duluth ........ 706 131 436 107 
Totals ....... 4,675 2,005 2,495 2,500 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 13, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis .. 74,147 54,342 68,395 64,713 
Duluth ....... 41,597 33,539 29,805 10,020 
Totals ..... 115,744 87,881 88,200 74,733 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Jan. 13, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...10,199 8,063 7,034 8,726 
Duluth ......+. 3,716 2,056 1,658 2,259 
Totals ...... 13,915 11,119 8,692 10,985 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is very firm and 
scarce at $54 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. The production at Minneapolis 
has been further decreased. The daily 
consumption of flaxseed here is now esti- 
mated at around 14,000 bus, with re- 
ceipts not more than half that quantity. 
Oil mills are not offering any meal to 
speak of, and it is believed that stocks 
in the hands of resellers are nearly ex- 
hausted. 

The market has resolved itself into a 
production proposition. Prices have ad- 
vanced to a point that is almost pro- 
hibitive, but still there seems to be 
enough inquiry to take care of the 
meager offerings. > 


WILL PROSECUTE REPUDIATORS 


At a meeting of a majority of the 
feed jobbers in Minneapolis, held at the 
Athletic Club, Jan. 16, the question of 
taking action against buyers who at- 
tempt to default on millfeed contracts 


was discussed. Many of those present 
reported difficulties they have had in the 
past with buyers in the South and South- 
east, and a good many intimated that 
on that account they refrained from do- 
ing business in those sections. 

ost of those present are members of 
the United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation, and they agreed that the time 
had come to make buyers recognize the 
validity of a contract. They intimated 
that hereafter in all cases of defalcation 
legal action will be taken to enforce the 
terms of the contract. 


RECORD MILLING YEAR 


The group of mills controlled by B. 
B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, held their 
annual meeting Jan. 9. Mr. Sheffield re- 
ports that the business done by his com- 
panies last year shows an increase of 
42.4 per cent over 1921, they having sold 
upwards of 2,000,000 bbls of flour. Ma- 
terial increases in capacity were made in 
one or two of the mills, and during the 
year Mr. Sheffield consummated the pur- 
chase of the 3,000-bbl mill in Minneapolis 
formerly operated by Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston. This mill is now being 
operated as the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

The companies controlled by Mr. Shef- 
field are the Commander Mill Co., Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Empire Milling Co., 
and the Minneapolis Milling Co. Charles 
T. Olson, manager of the Commander 
Mill Co., was elected vice president of 
that company, and Martin Luther, man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., vice 
president of that company. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Crop Improvement Association will 
be held Feb. 5-9 at Crookston, Minn., in 
conjunction with the Red River Valley 
Shows. A rather elaborate programme 
has been arranged for. C. E. Brown, 
of Elk River, is president, and A. D. 
Haedecke, of the University Farm, St. 
Paul, secretary. 

T. J. Harrison, of the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College, Winnipeg, will speak on 
pure seed distribution in Canada, and 
Dr. E. C. Stakman, of the Minnesota 
University Farm, of the campaign now 
in force to reduce wheat losses caused 
by black stem rust. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The annual meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will be held Thursday 
evening, Jan. 18. 

The Minnesota legislature is consider- 
ing a joint resolution asking for a revi- 
sion of the federal wheat grades, 

Herbert R. Strauss, of the Bertley 
Co., feed jobbers, Chicago, was in Min- 
neapolis during the week calling on feed 
shippers. 

The North Dakota legislature is on 
record as favoring congressional action 
for emergency relief for northwestern 
wheat growers. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.65% ; 
three-day, $4.65, ; 60-day, $4.643,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.50. 

Glenn L. Day, formerly with the King 
Midas Milling Co., is now representing 
the Mills of Albert Lea Co. in eastern 
Wisconsin, with headquarters at Oshkosh. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager the Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, has just 
returned from Indianapolis, where he 
attended the Indiana bakers’ convention. 

John J. Regan, vice president Regan 
Bros. Co., bakers, Minneapolis, left last 
week with Mrs. — for Los ee 
Cal., to be gone the remainder of the 
winter. 

W. D. Gregory, president Gregory- 
Jennison & Co., and of the Powers Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, expects to leave 
this week for a three months’ trip to 
South America. 

Charles T. Stork, of Buffalo, the repre- 
sentative for North America of Noury 
& Van der Lande, owners of the Novadel 
process for maturing flour, has been in 
Minneapolis for the past week. 

Roscoe T. Doud, a pioneer business 
man of Winona, Minn., and at one time 
engaged in milling there, died last week 
at the advanced age of 87 years, fol- 
lowing a brief illness of pneumonia. 

The hey ey aanndnary = | Co., which owns 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
has moved the offices of this company to 
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Minneapolis. E. S. Wagner, who has 
been manager of the Chicago company, 
now has headquarters in Minneapolis, 
and is looking after its sales as hereto> 
fore. 

George M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
last week distributed $100 among three 
farmers in Blue Earth County for the 
best acres of marquis wheat raised on 
this crop. Mr. Palmer offered the prizes 
as an inducement to farmers to produce 
better milling grades. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 16), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.03; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 northern $1.05; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c, 


The cotton market is advancing stead- 
ily. The standard 98-lb cotton sack is 
quoted at $171.75, brown 49s $114.50, silk 
finish 49s $103.50, and cambric 49s 
$123.75, per M, printed one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. Cuban exports have almost 
doubled in price in the last few months, 
the 203-lb size 30x80-inch 7-oz Osna- 
burgs now being quoted at $465 per M, 
Minneapolis basis. 

The annual stockholders’ meetings of 
the various national banks in Minneapolis 
were held last week. Among others add- 
ed to the board of directors of the 
Northwestern National were Harry S. 
Helm, president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and W. P. Devereux, a 
grain man. Willis C. Helm, treasurer 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Midland National. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until May 12 the applica- 
tion of northwestern carriers for reduced 
rates on coarse grains from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to Duluth for lake ship- 
ment. The reduction asked for was in 
the nature of an emergency rate that 
would enable shippers to move oats 
bought at high levels late last summer 
and early fall. At present, stocks of 
oats in Minneapolis public elevators are 
11,776,000 bus. 





WORLD’S LINSEED SITUATION 


The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co. says 
in a letter to the trade: “Under date of 
Dec, 5 we received a letter from Buenos 
Aires containing information regarding 
linseed, which we feel sure will be of 
interest to our customers. 

“Our correspondent estimates the total 
yield at 62,000,000 bus, from which must 
be deducted seeding and domestic re- 
quirements of 6,000,000, or an export- 
able surplus of 56,000,000 bus. He goes 
on to say: ‘Bad weather prevailed be- 
tween Nov. 23 and 28, and considerable 
areas have been damaged by hail and 
storms. We therefore consider our esti- 
mate rather optimistic, and give it with 
due reserve, being fully conscious of 
the enormous mistakes that are likely to 
be made in such an extended area and 
the general absence of reliable statistics. 
It is important to observe that there 
are two kinds of linseed seedings: the 
early sown, which is about 55 per cent 
of the total area, and the late sown, 
about 45 per cent. The yields of the 
former are exceedingly uneven, and we 
are getting news of most disappointing 
results from the extreme north, from 
Entre Rios and the north of Santa Fe. 
The late sown linseed is not completely 
favorable, either, but with good weather 
can turn out to be very satisfactory. 
Whatever the Argentine may reap in 
the coming year, according to our view 
she has the sole control of the linseed 
markets of the world. Oil stocks in all 
industrial countries are exceedingly low. 
The United Kingdom, in view of the 
new North American tariff, has been 
too cautious in buying, and if we have 
rainy weather in the first half of De- 
cember we may experience gn upward 
rush for near-by deliveries. Our view 
is that the present level of prices for 
new linseed is not very high.’ 

“Since this letter was written, the 
Argentine market has_ strengthened 
steadily, with a very high premium being 
paid for December and January ship- 
ments.” 
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Sales of flour in the Southwest the past 
seven days were in fair volume, but below 
those of the preceding week. The steadi- 
ness of prices helped the market to some 
extent, although, in the opinion of most 
millers, a yom oo easing in this respect 
would increase sales. Quotations at the 
close of the week were unchanged to 10c 
higher than a week ago, with most mills 
quoting 5@10c up. Reports were rather 
numerous of sales made at sharp reduc- 
tions from the prices quoted. 

Kansas City mills generally reported 
that flour sold the first two weeks of 
January about equaled capacity, with one 
or two exceptions. The record is not as 
good as that of 1922, but is considered 
fair. Shipping instructions were hard to 
get, despHe the fact that neither bakers 
nor jobbers are thought to have much on 
hand. The amount of flour carried on 
mills’ books is not large, but is enough 
to materially increase production if it 
was ordered out. 

Output of Kansas City mills gained 
another 3,000 bbls the current week, and 
the percentage of activity was two points 
higher than a week ago. This percentage 
does not reflect the true situation in so 
far as most of the mills are concerned, as 
one plant is shut down entirely, and two 
others were not in operation more than 
half the week. Several ran close to ca- 
pacity, 

Interior plants which have experienced 
a quiet business for six weeks generally 
reported substantial increases in inquiries 
and sales, but much complaint was heard 
of the low. prices necessary to transact 
business. Only a very few country mill- 
ers reported a dull week. 

Export trade was limited mostly to 
Cuba and South America, and sales made 
there were not large. Some business was 
done with Holland at prices better than 
could be obtained from domestic sources, 
and sales were also made to Belgium. 
However, foreign countries as a whole 
showed little interest in offerings. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.20@6.70; 95 per cent, $5.65 
@6.15; straight, $5.40@5.90; first clear, 
$4.70@5; second clear, $3.85@4.35; low 
grade, $3.50@3.75. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
SOR, F248 cccvvevs 132,900 92,833 69 
Previous week ... 132,900 89,500 67 
TORP GMS cococese 105,900 64,000 60 
Two years ago ... 103,800 63,500 61 
Five-year average ......seeeseeees 69 
DORGOGP BVGTGRS cicccvececvcecveses 71 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Tam. TAB wcccree 614,230 276,535 63 
Previous week .. 514,230 250,366 48 
BOOP OBO cccrsers 488,730 260,236 53 
Two years ago... 446,670 203,441 43 
Five-year average ........scceceses 61 
DOR-FORT QUOTED occ cccsccvesseses 67 


Export ‘shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,057 bbls, as against 16,920 in the 
previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair and 23 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


pe of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dem, TBD 0.0c00vecsnvecs0se 22,829 48 
Previous week .........+++ 20,470 43 
... fF) PP ee 21,391 45 
Two years agO .....eeseeee 14,487 30 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


FAR. TAB wccccccees 64,620 34,056 62.7 

Previous week ..... 64,620 33,174 61 

Year a80 ...ccceses 64,620 36,890 57 

Two years ago..... 39,420 23,568 60 
MILLFEED 


The slight setback in millfeed prices a 
week ago resulted in an increased demand 
from buyers who had not been in the 
market for several weeks, and the larger 
purchasing brought an advance of $1.50 
@2 in both bran and shorts. Eight weeks 
of dry weather in the Southwest reduced 
pasturage, and this was also a factor in 
the buying. Offerings available for im- 
mediate shipment were extremely light, 
near-by demand and mixed car orders 
taking most of the current output of 
mills. Some Kansas and Oklahoma mills 
entered the market in an attempt to fill 
requirements of their trade. Stocks of 
feed in dealers’ hands are light, and the 
market is held to be in a strong position. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $25.50@26; brown shorts, $26 
@27; gray shorts, $28.50@29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester via New Orleans 
50%c, Glasgow via New Orleans 54',¢, 
January seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 531,c 
January seaboard, via New York 63c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 5014c first half January 
seaboard; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New York 58c; Antwerp, via New York 
58c; Hamburg via New Orleans 4714, 
via New York 58c; Christiania, via New 
Orleans 58%c, via New York 52%; 
Copenhagen, via New Orleans 5814¢, via 
New York 52c. 


NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City this week. 

John B. Nicholson, grain department, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is in the East 
on a business trip. 

More than 20 representatives of south- 
western mills attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Bakers’ Association at 
I napolis. 

W. S. Dennis, of Dennis Bros. Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, one of the largest firms of 
flour jobbers in the state, was in Kansas 
City this week. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
will return Jan. 15 from California, ac- 
companied by his family. 

The Corn Products Refining Co.’s Kan- 
sas City plant is running half time, tak- 
ing about 50,000 bus corn each week, ac- 
cording to E. H. Reed, manager. 

Julius H. Barnes, president United 
States Chamber of .Commerce, will ad- 
dress the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce at its annual dinner, Feb. 1. 

The Greenville (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. intends to rebuild its plant this 
year, doubling the present ey of 
300 bbls flour and 100 bbls meal daily. 

C. V. Fisher, a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, has severed his con- 
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nection with the Wyandotte Elevator Co., 
and will be identified with a grain firm to 
be known as Fisher & Fisher. 


Harry E. Roethe, associate develop- 
ment engineer with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, inspected several mills in Kansas 
City and the Southwest this week. 


It is generally expected that J. W. Wil- 
son, Moran, Kansas, will be appointed 
chief of the Kansas state grain inspec- 
tion department to succeed J. S. Hart, 
whose term will expire March 12. 


P. L. Jacobson, formerly associated 
with the Plansifter Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, has purchased and is con- 
ducting an interest in the merchandise 
brokerage business of J. P. Newman, 
Oklahoma City. 


John W. Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, spent 
several days this week in Kansas City. 
H. V. Nye, vice president and general 
manager of the company, was in Chicago, 
where he attended a meeting of sales 
representatives. 


A. C. McKeever, W. E. Forman and 
W. F. Rosebury, employees of the 
Schreiber Feed Mfg. & Cereal Co., the 
plant of which burned Dec. 27 as the 
result of a dust explosion, have been 
recommended to the Carnegie hero fund, 
due to their action during the fire. 


E. D. Bigelow was re-elected secretary 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, for 
the twenty-seventh year, at the first ses- 
sion of the new board of directors. Other 
old officers re-elected were W. H. Frazell, 
Jr., assistant secretary; H. F. Hall, treas- 
urer; Charles H. Werner, inspector of 
provisions; A. W. Estabrook, flour in- 
spector. 


A contract has been let by the Cowgill 
& Hill Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., for 
the erection of an elevator of 175,000 bus 
capacity on the site of the old one, which 
burned last fall. The new building will 
be of re-enforced concrete, and will be 
finished before the new harvest. The 
Southwestern Construction Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., is the builder. 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, here this 
week, says that the first half of the mill- 
ing year in Oklahoma has been moder- 
ately satisfactory, and that complaint 
by millers is rather louder than condi- 
tions warrant. He looks for late winter 
and spring milling activity above normal, 
and is disposed to be friendly to wheat 
values. 


Directors of the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association have announced that 
they are tired of waiting for a higher 
price for their wheat. ‘They will sell a 
certain amount of their pooled wheat 
each month until July 1. All of the 
wheat in the pool, between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bus, will be closed out in time 
to make a final settlement with members 
before harvesting the next crop. 


Shipments of flour and feed into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories by 86 southwestern mills dur- 
ing November were 1,027,760 bbls, 36,663 
less than in October, when 88 mills re- 
ported. The shipments to the same ter- 
ritories for the corresponding period a 
year ago were 769,665 bbls, with 92 mills 
reporting. The figures were compiled by 
the secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. 


During December, 1922, 804,000 bus 
wheat were exported through the port of 
Galveston, Texas, according to H. A. 
Wickstrom, chief inspector. This is a 
decrease of 333,000 bus from December, 
1921. Total clearances of wheat since 
July 1, 11,127,693 bus, compared with 
37,516,118 for the corresponding period 
of 1921. The total for 1922 was 16,911,- 
471 bus, the smallest in three years. In 
1921, 76,373,819 bus were moved abroad 
through Galveston. 


Receipts of wheat at Kansas City are 
expected to decrease moderately, as coun- 
try elevators are getting low and farm 
deliveries are mel ts most sections, ac- 
cording to several local dealers. Excel- 
lent weather just before Christmas and 
the first of the year when farmers needed 
money, together with high prices at that 
time, led to a large movement of wheat 
to market. Prices have declined some- 
what since then, and there is less dispo- 
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sition to sell. Wagonload prices at most 


stations that ship to Kansas City are 7 


above $1. 





SALINA 


Salina mills operated part time only jp 
the week ending Jan. 13, most of them 
working one fourth to three fourths ca- 
pacity, although one reported working 
almost a capacity run for the week. I lour 
sales were fair, notwithstanding that 
shipping directions were still very hard 
to get. Quotations, basis Kansas City; 


patent, $6.20@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.90@ 7 


6.20; 100 per cent, $5.80@6.10. 


Wheat receipts were light, as farmers | 


were not selling their grain. Prices re. 
mained practically unchanged. The price 
of wheat at country stations remained 
at $1. 

Demand for millfeed remained good. 
Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
is quoted: bran, $1.271% per cwt; brown 
shorts, $1.40; gray shorts, $1.50; white 
shorts, $1.65; mill-run, $1.35. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
, ER Ao hots s0a0endese 24,173 52 
Previous week ............ 29,043 62 
WD Ge 669-042 05546000005 32,599 70 


NOTES 


L. C. Shellabarger, of Decatur, III, 
spent Jan. 9 and 10 visiting the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. here. 

H. V. Nye, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Chicago. 

A total of 246 cars of wheat and other 
grains was received in Salina during the 
week ending Jan. 13, an average of 41 
cars per day. 

Despite the poor shipping directions 
of the past few weeks, local millers insist 
that business is good and that they look 
for it to improve as 1923 advances. 

A number of Salina millers are plan- 
ning to attend the second semiannual 
meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club, to 
be held at Hutchinson on Jan. 18, and 
each of the five local mills will be rep- 
resented. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., is on a two months’ 
vacation trip through the South, going 
first into Texas, and planning to spend 
several weeks in Florida. Mrs. Robinson 
accompanied him. They are making the 
trip by auto. 





OKLAHOMA 
Oxtanoma City, Oxtra.—Contimnied 


’ active demands of Texas flour millers for 


good Oklahoma hard wheat lead dealers 
of this territory to believe that Texas 
mills have accumulated the largest stocks 
they have had at this season in recent 
years. Texas buying was a feature of 
the Oklahoma grain situation in the week 
ending Jan. 13, but it was said that in 
most transactions the premiums paid 
were about -the same as offered by Okla- 
homa mills. 


Some of the latter reported that offer- — 
ings were as brisk as they were last Scp- © 


tember, and wheat merchandising, in view 
of the Texas demand, was engaged in by 
a few leading mills. The quantity of 
wheat offered indicated that probally 
some survey reports of recent date had 
been in error as to the amount of wheat 
in the hands of growers. 
Milling operations are running below 
50 per cent of capacity in Oklahoma, 
with Texas probably leading that a few 
points. Country orders are increasing 
slowly; such business doubtless would 


have been better the second week in Jan- ~ 


uary, had not country bankers concluded 
to withhold loans until crop conditions 
are more favorable. 


Conditions in the Near East and delays © 


in economic negotiations affecting the 
business of Europe have caused post- 
ponement of many export contracts in 
the Southwest. Business with the West 
Indies and South America has been fair. 

No abnormal changes in the grain mir- 
ket affected flour and millfeed prices 
during the week of Jan. 7-13, and, except 
that flour figures were lowered slightly 
here and there, the quotations of the pre- 
vious week prevailed. Hard winter wheat 
patent flour sold at $6.70@8.80 bbl, 
straight $6.20@6.30, clears $5.40@5.8); 
soft wheat patent $7, straight $6.50, and 
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-ars $5.50@6. Mill-run bran sold at 
a pa ewt, straight bran at $1.30, 
shorts at $1.60@1.65, and chop at $1.65 
@1.75; corn meal, 55c per 25-lb bag. 

MILLFEED 

Warm weather has not only seriously 
crippled the sale of feeds over south- 
western and southeastern states but, be- 
ing dry, it has crippled credits. Con- 
tinued dry weather over western Okla- 
homa and sections of northern Texas has 
caused concern among bankers, and they 
have restricted credits to both dealers 
and feeders. Feed manufacturers say 
that the demand is considerably below 
normal. 

The visible supply of millfeeds is 
scarcer than at this season for some 
years. The actual supply, millers say, 
is sufficient to fill all demands, but move- 
ment is restrained by flour millers as a 
matter of conservation. Dealers who 
have depended on flour mills for mill- 
feeds are finding them hard to get, yet 
at the same time there is a slight decline 
in prices. 

the southeastern states, over which has 
prevailed the warmest winter weather for 
many years, are buying little feed. The 
oil ficlds of Arkansas and Louisiana have 
not recovered from the depression, and 
oil prices remain so much lower than for- 
merly that business in general continues 
depressed. Feed millers and jobbers in 
recent years have found oil sections the 
best feed buyers. 

Because of the spirited development of 
the Smackover territory in Arkansas, and 
the eect of oil development on the lum- 
ber business, that state during the first 
half of January made considerable in- 
crease in its feed demand from Okla- 
homa. Millers say that business was 
much better in Arkansas than during the 
latter part of December. Probably a 
half dozen wholesale feed houses have 
been established in the oil and lumber 
districts of that state within the past 
three months, and the retail feed business 
is following all wildcat trends. 


NOTES 


ire recently destroyed the Smith feed 
mill at Clovis, N. M. The plant was in- 
sured for $1,500. 

Il. E. Davy, sales manager of the 
Acme Milling Co., made a recent trip 
into north Texas. 

Norman Mayes and Jack Avery have 
under construction at Red Fork, Okla., 
a $5,000 brick building in which they will 
install a wholesale and retail stock of 
feed. 

A. C. Rayzor, who for six years was 
sales manager for the Kell Milling Co., 
Vernon, Texas, resigned recently to be- 
come general manager of the Alliance 
Ice Co., Denton, Texas. 

Small damage was done by fire and 
considerable by water to the plant of 
the Millers’ Milling Co., Enid, during a 
conflagration that destroyed the plant of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
cently was re-elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, of Oklahoma City. 

Charles H. Newman, who for some time 
was sales manager for the Collin County 
Mill & Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas, 
has been made general manager of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth. 

Representative Bryant has introduced 
a resolution in the Texas legislature sub- 
mitting a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment that would provide for the mainte- 
nance of a system of warehouses by the 
state at terminal ports. 

E. R. Humphrey, manager of the Great 
W est Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, at the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Amarillo Building & 
Loan Association was elected a member 
of the board of directors. 

John Kroutil, manager of the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., has been elected second 
vice president of the Lakeside Country 
Club, an organization principally com- 
posed of Oklahoma City and Yukon busi- 
hess and professional men. 3 

Agnew & Woods, feed millers, Ada, 
Okla., are constructing a storage house. 
The capacity of the mill was consider- 
ably increased last year, and several va- 
rieties of millfeeds are to be added to the 
list already being manufactured. 





Karl E. Humphrey, general manager 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., is a mem- 
ber of a committee of El Reno residents 
that is inquiring into the advisability of 
recommending that farmers increase the 
cotton acreage of Canadian County this 
year. 

Cecil E. Munn, president of the Munn 
Brokerage Co., Enid, has been elected 
sales manager of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, at Enid, succeed- 
ing D. B. Sibley. Mr. Munn has been 
receiver for the Sun Grain & Export 
Co., of Guthrie. 

The Hicks Co., Ltd., of Shreveport, 
La., one of the leading flour, feed and 
grain dealers of northwestern Louisiana, 
will increase its capital stock to $849,400, 
according to R. E. Comegys, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. S. B. Hicks is presi- 
dent of the company and W. J. Brown, 
of Minden, La., vice president. 

Karl E. Humphrey, general manager 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to abandon the road of 
the St. Louis, El] Reno & Western Rail- 
way Co., of which he is receiver. He 
obtained permission to do this from the 
Oklahoma corporation commission several 
weeks ago. 

Officials of the Texas Wheat Growers’ 
Association, in a recent meeting at Ama- 
rillo, reported a membership of 929 and 
adopted a slogan of 2,000 members by 
harvest. E. M. McCracken, president, 
was in the chair. Among those attending 
were E. G. Ralls, of the Ralls Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, Cecil Munn, sales manager 
Southwestern Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, M. E. Hays, of Dallas, and C. L. 
Lockwood, of Enid. 


A recent report of R. F. Hare, agri- 
cultural statistician of New Mexico, 
shows that the acreage of wheat in that 
state last year was 46 per cent, and the 
production 29 per cent, of normal. The 
average winter wheat production was 5 
bus to the acre, the lowest in 20 years. 
Spring wheat averaged 11 bus. The acre- 
age of corn harvested was 167,000, com- 
pared with 264,000 the previous year. 
The yield was 13.6 bus, compared to 22.1 
the year before. 


E. P. Benton, of Oklahoma City, who 
for six months has been manager of the 
Kansas-Oklahoma Milling Co.’s mill at 
Saxman, Kansas, is one of the incor- 
porators of a new concern in Oklahoma 
of the same name as that in Kansas. 
Charles H. Garnett and Robert E. Gar- 
nett, of Oklahoma City, are the other 
incorporators. The capital stock is $50,- 
000. Charles Garnett says that the com- 
pany will operate in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and that the property at Saxman 
will be taken over by the new corpora- 
tion. 


The San Antonio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in a recent statement regarding 
the operations of the Pioneer Flour Mills 
and the Liberty Mills of that city said: 
“The flour mills of San Antonio, with 
a combined capacity of 2,200 bbls daily, 
turn out enough flour to supply the entire 
city of St. Louis with bread, cakes and 
pastry every day of the year, or to supply 
all the people residing in San Antonio 
and 50 counties in the trade territory 
between the Gulf and the Rio Grande. 
If a wall were built across Texas along 
the Colorado River northwest to New 
Mexico, the flour mills of San Antonio, 
New Braunfels, Seguin and Austin would 
not only be able to supply all the bread, 
cakes and pastry for the entire popula- 
tion but would have a large quantity left 
over for export.” 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—The flour business is 
somewhat more brisk. It is still extreme- 
ly difficult to get new business, and most 
of the millers in this territory are of the 
opinion that the conditions underlying 
the flour trade are going to show consid- 
erable improvement in the near future. 
Some sales of flour for deferred ship- 
ment have been made. The trade gener- 
ally appears to be looking for a break 
in the market. Shipping directions are 
coming in more satisfactorily. 

‘Yhe movement of wheat to this market 
has been moderately liberal and the de- 
mand for this cereal has been sufficient to 
take care of the offerings. The hard 
winter samples have been picked up by 
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the mills at substantial premiums over 
the ordinary. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling 
their products in round lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $24.50 
ton; brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $28; 
middlings, $29; red dog, $31.50; alfalfa 
meal, choice $29.10, No. 1 $26.35, No. 2 
$22.60; linseed meal, $57; cottonseed 
meal, 43 per cent, $54.50; hominy feed, 
white $30, yellow $30. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

ya. MeV rere 23,100 20,102 87 

Previous week ..... 23,100 14,077 60 

ff eet 19,200 14,980 77 

Two years ago..... 24,000 7,298 30 
NOTES 


L. L. Quinby, president Mid-West 
Grain Co., went to Lincoln, Jan. 9, on 
business. 

E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, 
Son & Co., was confined to his home 
several days decently by illness. 

S. S. Carlisle, president Omaha Grain 
Exchange, and John A. Kuhn, its traffic 
manager, were in St. Louis on business 
for the exchange recently. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., was in 
Chicago recently, attending a meeting of 
terminal elevator operators. 

A. R. Roberts, of the George A. Rob- 
erts Grain Co., underwent a serious sur- 
gical operation at the Nicholas-Senn 
Hospital a few days ago, and is con- 
valescing rapidly. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., will be absent 
a month or more. He will spend a week 
with each of the company’s salesmen in 
the East, calling on their trade. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has main- 
tained no futures market for a number 
of years, and the Grain Exchange Clear- 
ing Association, which was in operation 
when there was a futures market here, is 
being dissolved. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
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Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, on Jan. 24. 
C. V. Topping will speak on traffic rates 
and adjustment, and O. H. Frisbe, 
Schuyler, Neb., on trade terms. 

LeicH Les. 


COLORADO 


The uncertainty prevailing in the 
wheat market has caused flour buyers 
to hold off and await developments in the 
hope that they can obtain their supplies 
for the first few months of 1923 at 
cheaper prices. Very little new business 
has been received by mills in Colorado. 
A oerene quantity of flour has been 
booked for some time, but buyers are 
reducing these bookings very slowly and 
it will take a stronger wheat market to 
produce increased activity in the flour 
business. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent, $6.65@6.75; standard pat- 
ent, $5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged, 
with bran selling at $30 ton, f.o.b., Den- 
ver; and $32, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points. White bran 10c per cwt more. 


NOTES 

Earl Fleming, of Emporia, Kansas, 
and E. N. Greff, of Chugwater, Wyo. 
grain men, visited the Denver Grain 
Exchange recently. 

Under orders from the board of direc- 
tors of the Denver Grain Exchange the 
president has appointed a grain com- 
mittee to consist of three members who 
will have complete jurisdiction over the 
inspection and weighing departments of 
the exchange. This committee is to 
handle all matters pertaining to proposed 
changes in grades, complaints, and other 
subjects connected with the application 
of the grain standards. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. 30, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): -—Output—, --Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...15,643 14,872 660 1,013 
St. Paul .....0. 541 418 oes ee 
Duluth-Superior 1,016 795 oss one 
Outside mills ..10,319 9,683 14 11 








Relative Retail Food Prices 


retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 


Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Relative 

Yearly 

average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice 
BOAS. ccccccces 100 100 100 100 
|! errr 104 112 100 101 
Sarre 126 124 99 104 
BRS s cavcceces 135 130 102 105 
CO as 211 164 125 119 
DRS cveeeseue 203 175 156 148 
BOLD. wcccececs 218 179 174 174 
Ss reseaenes 245 205 188 200 
BORE. ccccccece 176 177 164 109 
Jan., 1922.... 148 157 153 107 
Feb., 1922.... 165 164 148 107 
March, 1922.. 161 155 146 107 
April, 1922... 161 155 143 108 
May, 1922.... 161 157 140 109 
June, 1922.:.. 161 167 140 110 
July, 1922.... 168 157 144 110 
August, 1922.. 155 155 145 110 
Sept., 1922.... 148 155 147 110 
October, 1922. 145 155 149 110 
Nov’mber, 1922 145 155 151 110 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 194 216 


Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 1 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
155 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 161 
224 206 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 164 145 148 135 
194 139 136 113 145 118 
194 140 135 116 140 120 
182 144 138 118 92 120 
171 147 141 122 92 118 
176 147 146 120 97 117 
206 150 150 121 99 117 
212 150 153 121 104 119 
153 150 153 147 108 116 
135 150 151 144 130 122 
129 161 148 122 157 133 
124 151 144 147 187 143 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 













































































*Eleven months. 


1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Cy EEL 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,768 1,042 
Webruary ....cceccse. 1,208 1,024 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
gene ies ceqemes-s 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,606 1,687 769 
BEE bv ge 00's 4:54 wee oe 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
| Mare rree tr eer th 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
PI adic a6 ee 4.00008 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
GE «wba n 000605 604,000 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 833 
BE nso ccc vecctesions 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 785 701 
September ......... sae 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 «61,015 1,085 1,003 1,223 
PELE 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
ee. EET 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
ee eee ‘en 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
ee *13,524 16,800 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 

60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
JAQMGATF cc ccccccctocs 10,038 21,3456 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
Rs MTT 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
BEOPOM ccreccvscssccees 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,635 3,457 
Se 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
BF ec ecseveceoctesses 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
SD Se cco qceecescces 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 6,905 9,396 7,395 
E60 0440359056 vee 14,953 24,842 23,838 6,834 225 6,059 7,325-° 7,819 26,158 
PEE aoe cccenciveses $3,703 68,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 6,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October .... 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 65,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November .. 10,577 13,846 26,036 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December .......0.2++ ceses 10,451 25,896 9,520 26,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
TED |. wcvivetune *155,015 279,949 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 173,862 
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More activity has been noticeable in 
the Chicago flour market so far this year 
than during the last two or three weeks 
of 1922, but that is the best that can 
be said in describing conditions locally. 
The small car lot trade has been buying 
flour steadily, but reports are that no 
one is indulging in round lots. 

Stocks in the hands of large jobbers 
are understood to be fairly heavy, and in 
a few instances it is stated that jobbers 
have no room left and are storing flour 
in public warehouses. This is the excep- 
tion, but it is known that the larger 
jobbing concerns have more on hand 
than they can move, and with the slow 
demand prevailing they are not disposed 
to take on any more supplies. Very 
low prices do not attract them, and it 
is said that an offering of fully 50@75c 
under the market did not result in a 
sale. The trade has no confidence in the 
present strength of wheat, and looks 
for a decided break in the market. With 
ample supplies on hand, it prefers to 
reduce stocks to a minimum before com- 
ing into the market again. 

There has been practically no chan 
in flour prices during the current week. 
Representatives of northwestern mills 
report a fair amount of small lot busi- 
ness, but have noticed a slowing up in 
demand. Most of them enjoyed a fair 
business during the previous week, and 
the trade is now pretty well stocked up. 
A general complaint of difficulty in ob- 
taining specifications on old orders is 
noticeable. Mill representatives say that 
it takes considerable pushing and urg- 
ing to get directions, and that the trade 
in many instances is asking that ship- 
ments be held back. 

Southwestern mill representatives re- 
port similar conditions, and describe the 
demand as quiet. The large users of 
hard winters have ample supplies, and 
prefer to use them before contracting 
for additional stocks. Mills in the South- 
west continue to quote a wide range of 
prices, and a difference of fully $1 per 
bbl was noticeable on the same grade of 
flour this week. This has a demoralizing 
effect, as in most instances the low 
prices are below actual cost of manufac- 
turing. 

Business with local mills has been 
somewhat better since the first of the 
year, although the revival in buying that 
was expected has not materialized. In- 
dividual sales have been usually of small 
proportions, but the total business ag- 
gregates a very fair volume. The im- 
provement is reflected in output, which 
increased 3,000 bbls this week. 

There has been no important change 
in the export situation. Very few in- 
quiries are being received, and sales are 
mainly of small lots of clears to the 
Levant. A few small parcels of hard 
winter patents were worked this week to 
the United Kingdom, but exporters say 
it is practically impossible to get prices 
low enough to compete with Canadian 
mills. 

Clears are not very active, and the de- 
mand has Soeees off the past few days. 
Good strong clears at a right price are 
always in demand, but offerings are rath- 
er limited. Other grades are plentiful, 
but there is an indifferent demand even 
at attractive prices. 

The local rye flour output totaled 2,500 
bbls this week. Reports generally are 
that very little interest is being shown 
by the trade. Bakers as a rule are pretty 
well supplied; holding the opinion that 
prices will go lower, they will not take 
on more flour until prices reach a more 


attractive level. There was an excep- 
tion to the general rule, one concern re- 
porting a fair amount of business this 
week, mainly with jobbers. White is 
quoted at $4.65@5.10 bbl, medium, $4.30 
@4.70; dark, $3.30@3.75. 

A spotted demand prevailed for semo- 
lina and durum products. The trade 
made fairly heavy bookings a few 
weeks ago, and generally has require- 
ments covered for about 60 days. Prices 
are steady. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.50@5.70 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.30@5.50; durum flour, $5.10@5.20; 
clear, $4.10@4.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.60@7.10 
bbl, standard patent $6.20@6.80, first 
clear $5@5.50, second clear $3.60@4.25; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.60, 95 
per cent patent $5.40@6, straight $5.20 
@5.70, first clear $4.80@5; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.60, straight $5.60@6, 
first clear $5@5.15. 

MILLFEED 

The market continues firm, but no spe- 
cial activity is reported; in fact, de- 
mand has been rather quiet the past 
week from the larger buyers. 

Inquiries from the country trade have 
shown some improvement. Stocks in the 
hands of country dealers are reported as 
being rather light, and they are buying a 
little more freely. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers report better sales the past few 
days, but they are not buying at present. 
Most of them are pretty well supplied 
and, temporarily, are passing up offers, 
no matter how attractive the price. 
Heavy feeds have been moving a little 
better of late, and prices on flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are firm. 

Mills are not offering feed to any ex- 
tent in this market. Their representa- 
tives report them having their output 
well taken care of, and sales are bein 
confined to mixed cars with flour, wit 
the amount of feed in each car held 
down to the minimum. 

Bran is quoted at $27.50@28.65 ton; 
standard middlings, $27.50@28.65; flour 
middlings, $80@32.65; red dog, $32.50@ 
35.62. : 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Sam. O28 scccccsre 40,000 23,000 58 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
VOOP OBO ccccsoves 40,000 14,000 35 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,000 83 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was stronger, and all pre- 
miums increased. Mills showed more in- 
terest in offerings, and demand was good 
from both local and outside mills, 

Red winter premiums advanced 3@4c. 
Millers were after this variety, but re- 
ceipts were not sufficient to fill demands. 
Yellow hard was stronger, due to the 
scarcity of red winters. Hard winters 
were in good demand, shippers taking the 
bulk of the arrivals. Spring wheat re- 
ceipts were very light, an remiums 
were practically unchanged, with demand 
only fair. Receipts of all wheat 
gated 190 cars, against 302 last week, 
and 52 a year ago. Shipping sales totaled 
400,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red, 10@12c 
over May; No. 1 hard, 2@21%c over; 
No. 2 hard, 1@114c over; No. 1 dark 
northern, 5@15c over; No. 2 dark, 3@12c 
over; No. 1 northern, 2@6c over; No. 2 
northern, 2c under to 4c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A fairly good demand prevails for lin- 
seed oil meal, with interest sufficient to 
absorb offerin Mills are still operat- 
ing at reduced capacity, as they are un- 
able to get sufficient flaxseed for their re- 
quirements. Prices are stronger, oil meal 


being quoted at $54.50@55 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Makers of corn goods have enjoyed a 
= business so far this year. Imme- 

iately after the holidays there was 
quite a spurt, and the trade apparently 
contracted for fairly large quantities. 
Demand seems to have slowed up, but 
mills have orders on their books to keep 
them running for some time. There has 
been some export inquiry from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, but this resulted in only a 
few sales. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.80@1.87¥ 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.75@1.80, white and yellow 
granulated cream meal $1.75@1.80, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.78@1.85, oat- 
meal $2.95, in jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $2.60@2.65 per 90-lb 
sack, ‘ 


DEATH OF I. PIESER 


Isaac Pieser, president Pieser-Living- 
ston Co., flour jobbers and manufactur- 
ers of gluten flour, Chicago, died, Jan. 8, 
at Long Beach, Cal., aged 66. Last 
October he went to the Pacific Coast for 
his health. Mr. Pieser was born in Chi- 
cago, and had been in the flour business 
for nearly 50 years. In 1878 he succeed- 
ed his father, and in 1899 organized with 
the late Charles G. Livingston the Pieser- 
Livingston Co. He is survived by the 
widow and one son. 


T. D. BARRY PROMOTED 


Thomas D. Barry, who has been in 
charge of the city sales of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
been made manager of the branch office 
at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Barry left 
Jan. 11 for Kansas City, and from there 
will go to Jacksonville to take up his 
new duties. During the time that Mr. 
Barry has been in the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. he has made a 
host of friends in the trade, all of whom 
wish him success in his new —_— 
Members of the staff of the local organi- 
zation gave a farewell luncheon for Mr. 
Barry on Jan. 10 at the Great Northern 
Hotel. 


JAMES P. ROBERTSON MAKES CHANGE 


James P. Robertson, one of the best- 
known steamship men in the country, and 
general western freight agent of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., has severed his con- 
nection with this company and will in 
the future represent the Canadian Aus- 
tralian Royal Mail Line and the Union 
Steamship Co., of New Zealand, among 
others. He will have offices, as hereto- 
fore, at 610 F. A. Austin Building, 111 
West Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Robert- 
son has been connected with Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., for the past 25 years 
in Chicago, and his many friends will 
be glad to learn that he will continue in 
the steamship business. 

H. C. Wilson, western traffic manager 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Robertson, and will have charge 
of the Chicago office. Mr. Wilson has 
been with this company for the past two 
years. During the war he was connected 
with the British Food Administration in 
Chicago, and for many years previous to 
that had charge of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.’s office in Minneapolis. 


STAR & CRESCENT CHANGES 


The sales and accounting departments 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co. will 
be transferred to the main office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. E. 
S. Wagner, manager, will leave for 
Minneapolis on Jan. 14, and will direct 
the sales department of the Star & 
Crescent concern in that city. The local 
office will be consolidated with that of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. with L. F. 
Eaton as manager and W. H. Smith of- 
fice manager. W. E. Albright will re- 
main in Chicago in charge of city sales. 


TAKES OVER RADIO STATION 


The Chicago Board of Trade has taken 
over and purchased outright the bi 
radio sending station WDAP locat 
on the Drake Hotel. About a year ago 
the board started a service of broadcast- 
ing market reports. The service in the 
new station will go at 30-minute intervals 
during market hours on a wave length of 
360 meters. 

Robert McDougal, former president of 
the Board of Trade, and guest of honor 
at a dinner inaugurating the new serv- 
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ice, delivered a radio address and said ip 
part: “In this manner we shall give to 


the entire radio public the official prices 7 
We § 


and other valuable information. 


hope to broaden our acquaintance and 


demonstrate our proclamation that the 4 
Chicago Board of Trade is an open book, 7 


and that prices are not made behind 


closed doors and available to only a 4 


few.” 
LEAVES ON WORLD TRIP 








George S. Bridge, chairman of the © 


grain and hay committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, left on Jan. 7 for a trip 
around the world. He expects to ar. 
range with a number of foreign coun- 
tries to enter exhibits this year at the 
International Hay and Grain Show, 
which is made possible by a $10,000 pre- 
mium list donated by the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Bridge will confer with leading 
agricultural authorities in Havana, l’an- 
ama, Honolulu, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, India, Egypt, Holland, Italy, 
France and England, and will be away 
until next June. “The big annual show 
has proved the tremendous value of 
bringing farmers together for a con- 
parison of their crops and methods of 
production,” Mr. Bridge stated, “and it 
is our hope to link American farmers 
and those of the chief producing nations 
of the Old World together.” 


NOTES 


The Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill, 
has increased its capital stock to $250,100. 

C. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., re- 
turned on Jan. 12 from an eastern trip. 

H. E. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., re- 
turned to Chicago on Jan. 12 from Min- 
neapolis. 

George Sugrue, of Watson, Sugruc & 
Co., Inc., New York, was a recent visitor 
in this market. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, will 
return to Chicago on Jan. 15 from a 
three weeks’ trip in the South. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
called at this office on Jan. 13. 

G. W. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., stopped off 
in Chicago early in the week on his way 
east. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Au oy» Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago during the week and left for 
the East. 

Charles F. Rock, superintendent of 
branch offices of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. Kansas City, was in Chicago 
most of the week. 


Cloyd Loughry, of Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind, 
was in Chicago several days this week, 
calling on the trade. 


Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., and president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, has returned from Magnolia 
Springs and Mobile, Ala. 


W. C. Smith and F. A. Grout, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago office of that com- 
pany this week, en route east. 


Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kans.s, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spent the greater part of the 
week in Chicago on Federation matters. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent on its common 
stock, payable Feb. 15 to stockholders of 
record Jan. 24. 


J. E. Herbert has withdrawn from 
the J. E. Herbert Co., a corporation, and 
will in the future subshentiins flour on 
his own account, with offices in the Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago. 


L. B. Denison, vice president of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., was 
in Chicago early this week. He left for 
Indianapolis, to attend the annual mect- 
ing of the Indiana Bakers’ Association. 


H. K. Humphrey, sales manager Col- 
ton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, visit- 
ed this office on Jan. 12. From here he 
went east, and will visit the principal 
maenele there before returning to the 
mill. 


G. T. Williams, eastern sales manager 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, passed through Chicago this 
week on his way to Indianapolis, to at- 
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tend the Indiana Bakers’ Association 
meeting. 

J. F. Hall, Toledo, Ohio, district sales 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, announces that George N. Col- 
lins has been transferred from Ohio to 
[llinois, and will represent the company 
in this state, outside of Chicago. 

Broker members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have organized an independent 
association. Horace L. Wing is presi- 
dent, and Robert Boylan secretary and 
treasurer. The object of the association, 
it is said, is to secure representation in 
the directorate of the board. 

Four samples of new crop Argentine 
wheat were received this week by the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. They showed a test 
weight of 4914,@58 Ibs per bu. Samples 
received by a New York house tested 
601,@65 lbs, showing the irregular qual- 
ity of the Argentine crop this year. 

The Ward Baking Co. is conducting 
an extensive campaign in Chicago terri- 
tory advertising its new super loaf, 
Ward's Vitovim Bread. Large advertise- 
ments are being carried in all the daily 
newspapers, and billboards are being 
used quite extensively throughout the 
city. 

Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y., rep- 
resentative for North America for 
Noury & Van Der Lande, manufactur- 
ers of the Novadel — for improv- 
ing flour, was in Chicago several days 
this week. He left on Jan. 10, for Min- 
neapolis and other northwestern milling 
points. 

E. 5S. Wagner, manager of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., who will be in Min- 
neapolis in the future, started with this 
concern nearly 20 years ago as traffic 
maniger. Later he had charge of the 
feed department. Since the Washburn- 
Crosby Co, bought the mill, Mr. Wagner 
has been sales manager. He is also 
treasurer and chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

\. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, enter- 
tained a number of branch managers of 
The Northwestern Miller at a luncheon 
on Wednesday, Jan. 10, at the Old Col- 
ony Club. Among those present were: 
Walter Quackenbush, New York, A. H. 
Bailey, Toronto, Ont.. W. H. Wiggin, 
Toledo, Ohio, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis, A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner, 
Chicago, Charles L. Roos, president 
Millers’ National Federation, A. L. Goetz- 
mann, of A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, C. M. Yager, of the Modern 
Miller, and E. S. Wagner, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. 


WISCONSIN 

Miwavuxeg, Wis.—During the week of 
Jan. 7-13 a very respectable quantity of 
flour was booked by local mills, both 
for immediate and deferred shipment. 
Values at the close on Jan. 13 were only 
about 5¢ bbl higher than on Jan. 6. In 
the interim, despite the movement of 
wheat, mills did not alter their askin 
prices, excepting that some advanc 
quotation 5c bbl toward the end of the 
week, 

The fact that customers came into the 
market for fair-sized lots with shipping 
Specifications spread over varying periods 
up to 90 days was accepted as an indica- 
tion that some buyers believe existin 
prices should be taken advantage of. 
Considerable of the business was with 
interests catering to the grocery trade. 
Bakery customers figured principally in 
the bookings for distant delivery. 

Shipping directions were rather scarce, 
but local mills were able to maintain 
operations at a rate of 28 per cent, which 
Was in excess of any corresponding week 
in the past five years, with the sole ex- 
ception of 1920, 

Prices of fancy spring wheat patent 
on Jan. 18 were but 5c bbl higher, this 
being on the inside of the range. The 
Same was true of bakers patent. Fancy 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $7.05@7.70, and straight at 
$6.55@6.90, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 

Most of the fancy clear available at 
local mills is contracted for ahead. Less 
difficulty has been rienced in mar- 
keting the lower = but these are 
not moving so readily as fancy. Prices 
were about unch and were largely 
nominal, First was quoted at 


$5.40@5.80, and second nominally at 
$4.10@5.10, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Despite the fact that in this market 
the cash price of red winter wheat ad- 


vanced 5c bu, while spring grades went 
= lc, the price of Kansas flour has not 
adv Offers of 


anced rp eng +f 
Kansas patent during the week of Jan. 
7-13 were kept about even with spring, 
which was unchanged to 5c bbl higher. 
The spread between spring and winter 
flour widened so much recently that Kan- 
sas flour improved its market appre- 
ciably. Now the changes in wheat prices 
have been working to the disadvantage 
of Kansas 7 a considerable narrowing 
of the spread. 

With some mills quoting spring flour 
at or very little above the offers of Kan- 
sas by other mills in this market, compe- 
tition has again become very keen and 
spring wheat has come forth as the vic- 
tor in most battles. One large mill mak- 
ing both spring and Kansas quoted 
spring family patent at 60@80c over 
fancy Kansas, and bakers patent at 35@ 
45c over Kansas straight. At the close, 
on Jan. 13, fancy brands of Kansas pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.90@7.10, and 
straight~ at $6.45@6.55, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Early in the week of Jan. 7-13, ideas of 
local mills as to prices were in the direc- 
tion of an easier tendency,but toward the 
close a brighter aspect became apparent. 
The call for f is not particularly 
pressing, but mills have so little to offer 
that the supply is scant. Current output 
is absorbed largely by old orders, ship- 
ping instructions on which are active. 
Shipments in the week of Jan. 7-13 were 
10,972 tons, against 8,067 in the same 
week in 1922. In the same time receipts 
were only 456 tons, against 860 last year. 

Bran at the close on Jan. 13 showed an 
advance of 50c ton over Jan. 6. Standard 
middlings were 50c@$1 ton higher, but 
still ranged 50c ton under bran. Spring 
and winter bran sold on approximately 
an equal basis. Flour middlings were 
firmer and 50c ton higher, and a similar 
advance was noted in red dog. Rye 
feed was up $1 ton, and hominy feed ruled 
firmer. Oil meal advanced $1.50@2 ton, 
but cottonseed meal remained unchanged, 
Gluten feed is $1.30 ton higher. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
we ry Output Per * 


TAM. TIS coccccoes 000 4,500 

Previous week .... 16,000 2,400 15 
EMGt FEOF ccscceséc | ao oe 
Two years ago..... 24,000 1,835 8 
Three years ago.... 24,000 14,900 62 
Four years ago..... 18,000 2,400 15 
Five years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 


Receipts of flour at Milwaukee in the 
week ending Jan. 13 were 17,500 bbls, 
against 25,005 in the same week in 1922. 
Shipments were 47,070 bbls, against 21,- 
290 last year. The Milwaukee road 
brought in 16,100 bbls, while lake transit 
lines carried out 45,670. So far in 1923 
receipts have been slightly in excess of 
the same period of 1922, and shipments 
smaller. 


RYE FLOUR 


On the whole, business is fair and pros- 
ects are considered encouraging. Prices 
ave remained about unchanged all week, 

and while the cash market closed about 
the same as the previous week, it was 
subjected to fluctuations which kept flour 
buyers interested. Flour prices were not 
affected, however, and no incentive was 
apparent to induce customers either to 
buy or to hold off. Milwaukee mills 
have been able to keep their operating 
schedules at a normal level. Output 
during the week of Jan. 7-13- was 1,000 
bbls, the same as in the previous week. 
In the corresponding week in 1922, pro- 
duction amounted to 700 bbls. 

The only change in prices was on or- 
dinary dark, which advanced 10c bbl, 
but remained largely nominal, owing to 
difficulty in disposing of this grade. Pure 
dark has a good market, especiall 
among local wholesale bakeries, which sell 
considerable whole rye bread. The pat- 
ents were unchanged. Pure white was 
quoted at $5.70@ 580, straight at $5.15@ 
5.25, pure dark at $4.50@4.75, and or- 
dinary dark at $3.60@4.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

CORN Goops 


The wholesale grocery trade came into 
the market for small quantities of corn 
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flour and corn meal, and a slight enlarge- 
ment of export call was noted. is 
brought about increased activity, but 
business is not equal to expectations. 
The best season for flour and meal. still 
lies ahead of mills, as a consequence of 
which considerable optimism pervades 
the local trade. 

While cash corn prices are 1@2c bu 
higher, samples did not fully follow the 
futures, and corn goods showed no ad- 
vance. At the close, on Jan. 13, corn 
flour was quoted at $1.85@1.90, corn 
meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn grits at 
$1.75@1.80, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


Wallace M. Bell, president W. M. Bell 
Co., grain trader in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket, and his son, Robert Bell, are in 
Florida. 

M. S. Colrud, of Rosholt, Wis., has 
completed work on a new feed mill, 
40x42, and a warehouse annex, to replace 
his plant, which burned in December. 

R. A. Pieper, for the past year manag- 
er of the grain elevator of the Clinton- 
ville (Wis.) Co-Operative Mercantile 
Co., resigned Jan. 1, due to a nervous 
breakdown. 

Ernst Gonzenbach, general manager 
Falls Roller Mills, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
and Theodore Edwards, McFarland, 
Wis., have been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The Brown County Pure Bred Grain 
Growers’ Association has set Jan. 24-26 
as the dates of the annual grain exposi- 
tion at Green Bay. This event is re- 
garded as second ef to the state grain 
exposition to be held at Madison, Jan. 
29-Feb. 2. 


The Flanley Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has discontinued its Milwaukee branch 
office. Carl A. Holton, who has been in 
charge of local interests for several 
years, has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the new grain consignment de- 
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partment established by the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee. This embraces the 
branch office maintained at Algona, Iowa, 
by the Flanley interests, the manager of 
which, William Geering, is retained by 
the La Budde company. 

C. W. Pugsley, assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, has accepted 
the invitation of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Association to address a mass meet- 
ing of Wisconsin farmers, bankers and 
editors at Madison during “Farmers’ 
Week,” Jan. 29-Feb. 2. Other speakers 
will be Merle Thorpe, editor Nation’s 
Business; J. M. Smith, president Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association; John A. Kuy- 
pers, of De Pere, president Wisconsin 
Press Association, and H. A. Moehlen- 
pah, head of one of the largest agricul- 
tural financing groups in Wisconsin. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NONDELIVERY EXCUSED 

Under the New York sales act, failure 
of a buyer of goods to pay for install- 
ments delivered within the time agreed 
upon for payment justified the seller in 
refusing to make further deliveries, 
without first giving notice to the buyer 
that such deliveries would be withheld in 
the absence of payment within a reason- 
able time for past deliveries. It was so 
decided by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
E. Stuffer & Co. vs. Carbondale Mills, 
196 N. Y. Supp. 266. 

The opinion draws a distinction be- 
tween a seller’s right to rescind as to fur- 
ther deliveries and his right to justify a 
refusal to make further deliveries, be- 
cause of nonpayment for delivered in- 
stallments. It is held that, under the 
sales act, giving of notice and reasonable 
opportunity to pay what is due is essen- 
tial to a rescission, but not to exercise of 
right to refuse to make further deliv- 


eries. 
A. L. H. Srreet. 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Nov. 1, 1921, to Oct. 31, 
1922, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. 2 - 2 2 3 1 5 4 ‘s ee o* ee 19 
eee reer 2 3 7 9 2 3 3 1 3 4 6 5 48 
pS Pere 18 11 9 7 18 15 28 27 15 15 6 15 184 
DE, dee ee eaae 5 2 3 ss 6 2 1 oe 3 4 11 2 39 
are 11 15 24 31 41 43 41 19 29 40 38 47 379 
_.. .. / ARGS 1 ee 5 i ‘im oe 3 ee 1 s 1 1 1 8 
a 71 107 158 221 237 134 1386 50 14 42 63 155 1,388 
Gibraltar ......... 2 4° 2 ee 2 es 1 1 es 1 ee ee 
oo ., SEE Eee 2 1 8 11 8 12 4 5 1 1 oe 10 63 
BOE sccvssccceces ee 2 1 2 4 3 se 3 8 18 41 
PL. nike 4-0:h-4 0 b.06 14 5 ss 14 13 43 16 2 2 1 3 9 122 
Malta, etc. ....... 2 2 7 3 9 1 3 5 7 1 7 2 48 
Netherlands ...... 27 36 50 43 85 60 48 36 67 97 55 «106 710 
WOTWAF cccccesses 43 83 29 2 13 14 14 13 18 30 25 20 304 
Poland, Danzig ... 1 1 11 6 3 3 10 9 - ee 2 6 52 
Russia in Europe... .. oe s 1 3 4 19 81 43 34 76 261 
Sweden .......... 15 8 4 8 8 8 9 7 3 11 99 
Turkey in Europe. 61 31 35 562 164 166 214 124 44 48 53 73 «1,055 
UWREBIMG .ccccccces 45 oe ae 6 28 19 7 4 95 ee 206 
United Kingdom .. 119 102 133 167 285 192 151 143 104 208 163 191 1,958 
Other Europe ..... 8 o% 13 1 3 2 1 1 1 oe 4 $0 26 
COMAGR ocicccscccce 4 2 1 2 6 2 3 4 3 4 6 8 45 
British Honduras.. 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 23 
Costa Rica ....... 11 10 9 6 4 11 12 5 5 5 8 7 93 
Guatemala ,....... 11 10 11 7 5 10 9 12 6 10 13 13 117 
Honduras ........ 6 6 6 5 4 6 7 5 4 8 6 5 68 
Nicaragua ........ 1 1 4 5 3 6 3 5 2 4 4 2 40 
LS 8 8 9 6 7 16 6 6 7 13 8 3 97 
eee ee 5 5 5 11 4 14 6 4 4 7 5 6 76 
BOD cos cece seus 21 23 20 18 25 21 18 28 21 29 24 29 277 
Sere 85 73 82 94 106 92 80 90 67 90 86 93 1,038 
BEE Woe eeecccesede 20 7 10 19 16 17 8 21 13 14 20 23 188 
Barbados ......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 oe 2 12 
Jamaica .......... 11 10 11 10 18 15 11 12 12 19 16 11 155 
Trinidad and To- 

WAMO ...2- bons 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 2 3 1 $¢ 15 
Other B. W. Indies 3 2 3 2 4 2 2 6 6 3 5 4 42 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 7 8 7 8 12 10 9 5 8 6 8 96 
Dutch West Indies. 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 18 
French W. Indies. 7 6 7 8 6 11 11 8 6 5 11 13 99 
Virgin Islands .... 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 3 2 3 3 3 30 
Other West Indies. 1 1 1 oe oe ee 2 oe oe oe ee ee 5 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 3 te 1 1 1 ee 3 1 5 5 23 
pe 32 26 25 28 40 48 26 32 44 45 44 16 406 
Venezuela ........ 6 3 4 4 4 5 5 8 9 10 9 6 73 
BRRTIVER cc cccsceses 5 2 1 3 6 1 1 6 6 4 10 39 
Colombia ......... 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 5 4 3 1 $ 32 
Beuador .......... 3 6 6 5 6 6 a. 2 6 4 7 8 79 
SED. nsccigocace 5 6 2 3 3 4 6 3 2 1 5 7 47 
eee 3 16 6 1 7 3 12 3 16 11 8 12 98 
CRD. ccccccecvede ps 1 es es 1 4 5 es 1 ee 4 2 18 
SL, on 90 2:0's 0 cen 47 15 38 72 5 ee os 13 17 65 199 207 678 
pf ere 212 #120 178 86 61 10 7 3 564 102 120 101 1,044 
PS Pre 106 119 62 42 64 37 18 41 15 20 15 19 558 
Kwantung ....... 96 31 24 98 24 26 20 38 56 64 51 528 
Philippine Islands. 34 16 26 27 42 30 23 35 27 24 33 59 376 
Greece in Asia .... 22 9 5 9 15 6 7 7 es 2 ee 1 83 
Russia in Asia..... on 2 os ee - 4 5 oe oe oe oe ee 11 
Palestine and Syria 1 17 1 1 2 4 4 5 2 3 7 2 49 
British West Africa 6 4 5 4 5 9 5 6 5 8 7 6 70 
MVR ccvcccocesss 15 19 2 27 27 25 11 5 7 8 21 13 180 
Morocco .......... 3 1 6 ee 16 4 8 12 1 4 7 on 62 
Spanish Africa .... 3 ¥s ee 5 ee 9 9 os 12 16 2 56 
Canary Islands ... 1 2 3 »e 4 4 ee os 1 3 -3 2 22 
Dutch East Indies. 1 1 oe os oe oe oe ee ee ee ee 2 
Algeria and Tunis. .. e6 1 8 2s 2 1 1 1 oe 1 7 
Chosen .....+.+.-- os 1 a 5 5 es 11 ee ee oe oe 22 
Armenia, etc. ..... 2 1 2 1 os 13 3 oe oe 22 
French Oceania ... 2 1 1 1 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 18 
Other countries ... 2 8 1 1 ee ee 3 1 1 oe 1 21 

Totals ....... 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 x 932 921 1,169 1,301 1,610 14,177 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Owing to the holidays, business houses 
have been open only three days during 
-the past seven, therefore the time when 
business was possible has been limited. 
Even on these days the main subject un- 
der discussion has been the holidays. 

The few hardy buyers who braved the 
terrors of Mark Lane found themselves 
in such a small minority that they made 
their purchases quickly and fled from 
further temptation, no doubt on their 
way home reflecting on what they had 
bought, and solacing themselves with the 
thought that the market seemed strong 
and they hoped they had done the right 
thing. 

The wheat market is firmer, higher 
prices from the Argentine and Canada 
are maintained, and there seems justifi- 
cation for the firmness of sellers, but in 
order to get the flour trade interested 
the present level will have to be main- 
tained. The one great thing required 
is a stable market. 

According to the last bureau report 
from the United States, the final esti- 
mate of the combined spring and winter 
wheat crops is 856,000,000 bus, of which 
only 56,000,000 had been exported to that 
date, and the query naturally arises (ex- 
cept in the breast of the confirmed and 
unrepentant bull), Where are the 800,- 
000,000 bus remaining? Does the United 
States require all this to feed her in- 
creasing population, or will export of- 
ferings increase? 

Receipts of wheat at terminal points, 
including Canada, are increasing, show- 
ing that the higher prices are inducing 
farmers to market their holdings. This 
movement in the United States and Can- 
ada, combined with the prospective large 
Argentine crop, to which must be added 
India’s quota, surely will prevent any 
great inflation of prices. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices have been well maintained, and 
there has been a decidedly better feeling 
throughout the whole trade. There is 
much more confidence in prices, and al- 
though the volume is not large, any im- 
porter who made purchases a week ago 
can make a little extra profit if he is 
prepared to undersell his mill by about 
6d per sack. Mill offers have advanced 
at least 1s during the week, 

It is reported that, although millers 
in Canada have advanced their prices, 

uite a big business has been done by 
them with Canadian export firms. Me- 
dium Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 37s@37s 9d, c.i.f., for January 
seaboard, but business in the two promi- 
nent brands has been restricted. Better 
quality is offered at 38s 6d@39s 6d, but 
holders have been willing to accept 6d 
under these figures. 

Kansas flour has been offered as low 
as 37s 6d, c.i.f., and bids of 37s have 
been sent in reply. For fair quality ex- 
port this is as much as can be expected 
to be paid, when compared with Cana- 
dian flours. 

Minneapolis patents are offered at 40s, 
but 39s, c.if., would be taken to effect 
a sale. Minneapolis low grades are of- 


fered at 28s, but buyers want to get in 
at 27s. 

Australian flour is not being offered 
freely for shipment, millers saying that 


they cannot meet prices ruling on this 
side, while wheat is held at such high fig- 
ures. On passage and near at hand the 
value is 38s@38s 6d, c.i.f., according to 
quality, but for shipment 37s 6d would be 
full value. 

Pacific Coast flours are considered too 
high for this market at present. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour has been advanced 6d 
per sack during the week, bringing it to 
42s 6d, delivered, equal to about 38s 6d, 
c.i.f., and while there are still sellers at 
less than the official figure, the home mill- 
ers are not competing quite so keenly 
for orders at the buyers’ price as they 
were. 

Flour arrivals in sacks of 280 lbs each: 
from United States (Pacific Coast), 
1,200; Canada, 12,250; Continent, 2,183; 
Argentina, 575. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


American and Canadian imports into 
London during the week ending Dec. 27, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Philadelphia per ss. Naperian— 


Quaker City ...1,000 Royal City ..... 1,500 
From New Orleans per ss. Janelew— 
Winner ....... 2,000 Union Jack .... 5600 
Wolair ...cccece 500 Prize Bloom ... 600 
From Boston and New York per ss. 
Dakarian— 
Gold Medal .... 6500 White Dove ... 1,000 


Quaker Patent.. 500 
From Baltimore per ss. Maine— 


White Swallow. 500 National Pride. 900 
Royal Pansy ... 1,000 Star ........... 1,000 
Cutter’s Best... 2,900 “TT” .......00. 2,000 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vennonia— 


Woodland ..... 1,000 Marquis ....... 1,400 
White Dove ... 750 Canadian Maid. 1,000 
Golden Ray ... 500 Mascot ........ 2,000 
Front Line .... 260 Colossal ....... 2,000 
GaturTn .ccccecs COG Bees cccccccccs 1,000 


From New York per ss. Virgilia— 
Huron (in bond) 600 Arlington 


WHEAT PRICES 


The general tone of the wheat market 
has been good, and price movements 
have been in sellers’ favor. There seems 
to be much more confidence in present 
prices, and only the holidays have caused 
a restriction in volume of sales. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage has been 
sold at 50s 414,d@50s 6d, and the latter 
price has been paid for December, De- 
cember-January, and January-February ; 
for April-May 38s 9d is asked. No. 2 
hard winters from Gulf ports, Novem- 
ber-December, are offered at 51s 3d. Ar- 
gentine Rosafe, 63-lb, afloat, is quoted at 
51s 3d, 6214-lb, December-January, 49s, 
and January-February has been sold at 
48s, c.i.f. Baruso, 621,-lb, afloat, 48s 6d 
asked. Australian for December ship- 
ment is offered at 53s. For choice white 
Karachi, December shipment, 50s 6d is 
asked. 

MILLFEED 


Trade has been rather better, owing to 
a revival in demand for middlings, with 
a hardening tendency. Bran prices have 
also moved a little in sellers’ favor. The 
large amount of damaged barley in 
farmers’ hands restricts trade. Bran can 
still be purchased at £6 10s, while mid- 
dlings are firm at £7 5s, after touchin 
£7. Plate pollards on passage are held 
for £6, but for shipment £5 18s 9d is 
quoted. Fine Plate middlings on passage 
would realize £7 18s 9d, c.i.f., but less 
money would have to be taken for ship- 
ment. 

OATMEAL 


Prices are unchanged. London milled 
oatmeal, all cuts, is on offer at 43s, ex- 
mill, and rolled oats at 48s 6d. Aberdeen 
prices are unchanged at 47s 6d and Mid- 
lothian at 53s 6d, ex-store, respectively. 
No trade with America, the price for 
shipment being ruled at present by of- 
fers from small Canadian mills at about 
40s, c.i,f, The regular mills hold firmly 


- resentatives of the mill. 


at late rates, viz., 42s for rolled oats 
and 41s, c.i.f., for oatmeal. 


MAPLE LEAF LONDON OFFICE 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, 
Ont., has recently opened very attractive 
offices at No. 9 Mark Lane. ‘They are on 
the ground floor of the building, and are 
tastefully furnished in modern style. 
The entrance from the street leads into 
the main office, which is connected with 
the private office for the use of J. L. 
Grant and L. A. Reid, the London rep- 
Adjoining the 
private office is a flour sample room, 
equipped with every convenience for 
judging and testing flour. 

The offices are close to the London 
Corn Exchange, and the name of the 
mill, displayed in large letters on the 
window, cannot fail to be seen by all 
passers-by. The general appearance of 
the suite is in keeping with the progres- 
siveness and importance of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., the brands of flour of 


which have become so well known 
throughout Europe. 
LIVERPOOL 


The market, having been closed for 
three days, is quiet, but remains firm, 
with wheat very scarce on spot and about 
4d dearer. There is a better inquiry 
from millers, and Canadian and Plate 
offers are very firm. Liverpool graded 
wheat futures are likewise strong, being 
quoted for December at 10s 10d per ctl, 
and for March at 10s 234d. 

The flour trade remains quiet, with 
prices to importers about unchanged and 
very few quotations to hand, There has 
been no rise in the price of home milled, 
and this had a good effect on bakers, 
who are showing more interest. Prices 
are still being cut to a considerable ex- 
tent. ‘There is no interest whatever 
shown in low grades. 

Liverpool is not buying linseed cakes 
at the moment, owing to the light call 
from the country. Quotations for ship- 
ment are unchanged at £10 10s, May- 
August. On spot, Bombay cakes are of- 
fered at £12 5s, but demand is very poor. 
Mill offals are firm, with bran about 5s 
ton dearer, while thirds are held strong, 
being quoted at £8 5s and £7 15s@£8, 
respectively. 

A GENEROUS GIFT 


Liverpool has been to the fore in pro- 
viding for the needy, and the movement 
was well led by the Echo, which raised 
several thousand pounds sterling among 
its readers to provide Christmas cheer 
for the unemployed. 


SCOTLAND 

Christmas week is invariably marked 
by a lack of life in the flour market in 
Scotland. The main holiday observed 
north of the Tweed is New Year’s Day, 
but there is a growing observance of 
Christmas in recent years, and this is 
reflected in the suspension of business. 
The tone of the flour market is still very 
slack at the level of prices quoted in the 
week ending Dec. 20. 

The tendency to look for a decline still 
lingers, though there are importers who 
hold that this expectation is not likely 
to be realized. In any event, bakers are 
pursuing the least likely course to bring 
about lower prices by permitting their 


-reserve stocks of flour to narrow to a 


low level. 

For some weeks Australian flour has 
secured the advantage on this market, as 
the price of 39s 6d, c.i.f., is reckoned by 
importers to be 4@5s per sack cheaper 
than American flour of the same quality. 
The color of the Australian flour is fine 
and the quality generally is good. 

While Australian imported flour is rel- 
atively cheaper to the extent stated, Aus- 





tralian wheat on sale in this market is 
commanding a price that will prevent the 
home miller from offering the home 
milled product lower than the American 
parity. This may be due to the circum- 
stance that the Australian miller earns a 
good price for milling offals, and is pre- 
pared to cut the price of his flour for 
export. 
THE DEMAND FOR BREAD 


Demand for bread, as reflected in the 
half yearly report of the United Co- 
operative Baking Society of Scotland, 
is still declining, though the rate of 
shrinkage in the last quarter of the year 
is only about half what it was in the 
preceding quarter. ‘This may be ex- 
plained by the possibility that the de- 
mand has now reached its irreducible 
minimum, or that consumers are passing 
up the co-operative shops for the priv.ite 
baker. It may also be due in part to the 
use of more bread, even on the most eco- 
nomical scale, during the winter months. 

Apart from the rate of bread consump- 
tion, the report of this big co-operative 
concern is valuable mainly as showing 
that the costs in bread production, apart 
from that of flour, are not declining in 
proportion to the raw material. It was 
shown that the present working costs per 
sack of flour handled are almost two and 
a half times as much as the pre-war 
costs. 

The explanation is that the wages of 
operative bakers are still 80s per weck, 
compared to 38s pre-war. This facior 
is an effective reply, because the co- 
operative delegates themselves are all 
working men, and are particularly solicit- 
ous for the standard of workers’ wages. 
In the big scale production which is car- 
ried on in the Glasgow factories the 
price of petrol must figure largely 
among the distributive costs from the 
bakery to the grocers’ shops, but this 
item has been materially lightened, as 
petrol today costs not much more than 
half what it did two years ago. 


THE OATMEAL CONTROVERSY 


The farmers of Scotland are still push- 
ing the question of oatmeal, with special 
reference to competition from the im- 
ported product. It is strange that this 
question has become most acute at a time 
when the volume of imports is relatively 
low. Importers, knowing it is demand 
in general, rather than preference for 
home or imported product, that is seri- 
ously at fault at the moment, are not 
anxious for over-sea supplies. 

However, here in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, the parties who depend on agricul- 
tural prosperity recognize that, as pro- 
ducers of food, they need not ask for 
protection in this country, and they also 
know that the days of state subsidies are 
past. Consequently, they complain that 
consumers are neglecting the two arti- 
cles of food which are produced on the 
greatest scale here, oats and potatocs. 
As these foods are relatively cheap, the 
farmers hope to educate the consumer ‘0 
the reasonableness of their position, but 
they want, as a lever, that imported oat- 
meal should be labeled as such. 


IRELAND 

Trading in flour has been confined to 
very small lots. Consumers in general 
were not approachable during the holiday 
season, but an occasional merchant took 
hold of a little lot where he thought 
value was being offered, and one or two 
importers saw a chance of taking a little 
spring flour for shipment at a reasonable 
price. 

There has been considerable interest 
shown in Australian flour, no doubt due 
to the extreme prices asked by American 
shippers for soft winter wheats. The 
quantity of flour coming forward is not 
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big, to Dublin or Belfast, and if bakers 
are going to augment their stocks they 
will have to set about buying flour early 
in the new year. Prices generally are 
unchanged from a week ago. 

Manitoba short patents have been se- 
cured at 40s@40s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
January seaboard, and 41s 6d, Dublin. 
Good export patents of the higher class 
were worked at 37@38s, net, cif. for 
January seaboard. Stocks on spot of 
this class of flour are small, and im- 
porters are able to get a little over 
shipment price for the better grades 
for prompt delivery. 

Minneapolis flours, represented chiefly 
by one well-known brand, are quoted at 
about 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and about 
is more Dublin, but others are so dear 
that they are completely out of the 
running. 

Kansas patents have been quoted for 
shipment, but the flours offered have not 
been of a grade suitable for this mar- 
ket, as they have been mostly of the 
straight class, and the price wanted, 
gis, net, cif. Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, 
is not tempting. 

While home millers are firmer in price 
generally, and would be willing to book 
on the basis of about 39s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, \merican mills, for the same qual- 
ity, have cabled as high as 43s 6d, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, a 
price entirely unworkable in this market, 
especially when Australian flours can 
be bought for January seaboard at 38s, 
ci.f., Londonderry, Belfast or Dublin. 

Taking the year as a whole, the trade 
in soft winter wheat flours with the Unit- 
ed States has been disappointing. While 
importers have had no reason to com- 
plain of the amount of business done in 
strong flours, the soft end of the busi- 
ness has been unsatisfactory. Home 
millers evidently made up their mind to 


keep this trade, and have succeeded, for 
in spite of spasmodic efforts and isolat- 
ed lots of American flour coming in, 


there was never any time during the last 
12 months when it could be said that the 
home miller was really feeling the effect 
of the imports of soft flour, nor was 
there at any time a feeling that imported 
soft flours were beginning to get a hold 
on the market again. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been rather quiet during 
the week. Quotations are little dearer 
either for home made or foreign, though 
the tendency is distinctly upwards on 
the part of the former, owing to a 
slight advance in oats, which are quoted 
in some instances at almost £1 per ton 
dearer for good milling qualities. Home 
made Irish flake, based on American 
terms, is about equal to 46s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

As far as Dublin is concerned, there 
are scarcely any shipments going from 
the northern millers to the south of 
Ireland, and as there are very few mill- 
ers making Irish flake in the south they 
are able to command a much higher price 
than that ruling in the north. 

American rolled oats are unchanged 
for shipment, and can still be bought 
for January seaboard on a basis of 42s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about the same price Dublin. Importers 
are asking 2s per sack more than the 
above figures on spot or passage. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals still maintain their price 
and, speaking generally, are in good re- 
quest. Finest broad bran, chiefly im- 
ported from English mills, is still able 
to command £10 10s per ton, delivered, 
while ordinary make is held at £9. 

Feedingstuffs have maintained a fair 
demand right up to the holidays. Good 
Canadian linseed cakes sold rather free- 
ly at £12@£12 10s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
January seaboard. American were firm 
at the higher prices, and so not much 
business was done in them. On spot, 
merchants are obtaining about £13 10s, 
ex-store, for all classes of good cake. 

Home made cakes are £14@£14 10s 
per ton, but do not find a ready sale in 
Belfast, although they sell freely in 
Dublin and the south. ‘Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are quoted at £14 per ton; de- 
livered. Imported are almost off the 
market, and are not really competitive. 

Indian meal for cattle feeding is quot- 
ed at £9 10s per ton, delivered, and the 
my, variety for cattle feeding at £11 
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IS MILLING BEING LOCALIZED? 


To one who has been a close observer 
of the milling business for the last 
twenty years or more, who has watched 
its development and its adjustments to 
changing conditions, there is one ten- 
dency observable at the present time 
which is at least interesting, if not sig- 
nificant. It concerns the growth of the 
less than car lot business. There seem 
to be forces at work making it more and 
more difficult for millers to do an ex- 
clusively car lot business, and tending to 
restrict the development of their business 
to certain areas or zones. 

Perhaps this tendency is more appar- 
ent in the mills located in the more 
densely populated sections of the coun- 
try, although there is not wanting evi- 
dence that it applies to western mills as 
well. It even suggests the question as 
to whether the business is reverting to a 
community or sectional character. The 
situation may have come about from the 
keen competition resulting from the ex- 
cess milling capacity, from the large 
number of mills scattered all over the 
country, and from the growth of the big 
companies, operating mills or warehouses 
at different points, and under the neces- 
sity of finding markets for their in- 
creased output. 

Some millers seriously claim that there 
is such a drift or tendency toward locali- 
zation at present and that, as a result 
of it, the big companies, with nationally 
advertised brands, have been obliged to 
open branch warehouses, in order to se- 
cure national distribution on their flour 
and maintain the operation of their mills. 
Each of these warehouses is in effect the 
creation of a milling facility, a duplica- 
tion of the mill on a small scale, at a 
distant point, thereby widening the field 
of operation by the addition of another 
area or zone which can be effectively 
served. 

To be sure, these warehouses do noth- 
ing but less than car lot business, and 
the car lot business is still done direct. 
The significance of them, however, lies 
in the fact that it has become necessary 
for the miller to take on the functions 
of the jobber in order to find a wide 
enough market for his flour and to keep 
his mill in successful operation. The 
thing has gone so far that some millers 
may now be described as jobbers operat- 
ing a mill, quite a different situation 
from that of some years ago. 

Many of the big companies now have 
warehouses in different parts of the 
country where consigned stocks of flour 
are always carried. There are few, if 
any, instances, and these only in times 
of great distress, of the old form of 
consignment, where the flour was shipped 
to some market to be sold for what it 
would bring. That was done in the days 
of wider margins and the practice is 
now obsolete. 

In its place there has grown up the 
expedient of carrying consigned stocks, 
belonging to the mill, and carried or 
hedged the same as wheat, from which 
sales are made. For accounting pur- 


poses these stocks are sometimes treated _ 


as sales to some branch. Sometimes they 
are carried in a customer’s warehouse, 
giving the mill a warehousing facility 
without the cost of owning it. This 
should not be confused with the old form 
of consigning. 

There was a time when the merchan- 
dising of flour was much more simple, 
when the number of customers and ac- 
counts were much fewer, and the sales 


were entirely in car lots. The miller of 
those days would not listen to the idea 
of less than car lot sales or open ac- 
counts. He was a manufacturer and not 
a jobber. The office force was small. 
There were no separate departments, 
and the functions of wheat buyer, mill 
manager, sales manager and traffic man- 
ager were frequently merged in one per- 
son, who never thought of himself in 
these terms. In fact, these terms did not 
exist. The increase in the office force of 
many mills in the last twenty years tells 
the story, and is indicative of the change 
that has come about. 

Whether this change in the method of 
distributing flour is the cause or effect 
of the alleged tendency in the milling 
business to become localized may be open 
to debate. The point is that the opera- 
tion of the mills on strictly car lot 
business has been becoming more and 
more difficult. Notable exceptions might 
be found in western mills, removed from 
the large consuming markets, where only 
a car lot business is possible. 

Many of the millers of the central 
states have met this situation, and also 
the narrowing market for soft wheat 
flour, by converting part of their capac- 
ity to grinding hard wheat, and by the 
intensive development of local and near- 
by business on both hard and soft wheat 
flours, in both car lots and less than car 
lots. On account of certain advantages 
which they enjoy, notably that of being 
located nearer their customers, their po- 
sition seems sound and impregnable. 
Having equally good access to western 
wheat as is enjoyed by mills nearer the 
wheat fields, it may come to pass that 
a very large share of the hard wheat 
flour business will find its way into their 
hands. They are compensated for the 
loss of distant business by increased sec- 
tional business. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.30@ 
1.311% for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Jan. 12. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, compared with $6@6.10 last 
week; local springs $6.45@6.75, and local 
hard winters $5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$32@33, mixed feed $32.50@33.50, and 
middlings $32@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. : 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Bem... FBS o.6cecccccveasaces 30,500 63% 
Previous week °........... 16,500 34 
MOT GE ce ciccivcse scenes 17,300 36 
TWO YOArS AGO ....-c..0005 22,700 47 
Three years ago ........+65 33,500 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


Jan. 7-13 ........ 25 139,710 75,129 54 

Previous week ... 24 140,550 51,440 36 

Year ago ........ 26 169,750 60,442 38 

Two years ago... 26 156,210 58,926 37 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, left this week for California, 
where his wife and family are spending 
the winter. 

The Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on Jan. 
24, at the Porter Hotel, Lansing. The 
regular closed meeting will be held on 
the previous evening. 

Harry C. Bryant, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
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Co. in Ohio, and F. P. Fisher, manager 
Cleveland, Ohio, office Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, called at 
this office this week. 

The Taylor-Pearson Co. has succeeded 
to the business formerly conducted by 
the Taylor Brokerage Co. and A. A. 
Pearson Co., Atlanta, Ga., and will han- 
dle cottonseed products and fertilizer 
materials, with an office in the Healey 
Building. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprANAPoLIs, INp.—With a full and 
normal week, flour mills in Indianapolis 
operated only little less than 50 per cent 
of capacity during the week of Jan. 7-13. 
Demand has been dull to fair locally, and 
a little brisker for export. Stocks in 
store are being drawn on to take care of 
the little future buying that is being 
done. Wheat receipts have been light, 
with a good demand for all that passed 
through the exchange. Feeds have been 
more active, and corn has been in strong 
demand from feeders. 

Millers expect considerable demand to 
develop the last of this month, to be fol- 
lowed by another quiet period. 

There has been some export inquiry for 
flour in small lots, but nothing big has 
developed. Domestic business is about 
normal for this time of the year. One 
miller shipped a fair-sized quantity of 
flour to Alaska. The sharp advances in 
prices of wheat have resulted in another | 
advance of 10@20c bbl. 

Operations have been slow for the week 
ended Jan. 13, but are expected to show 
an immediate increase. 

Feed prices are steady, with a fair de- 
mand. They are quoted around $30@32 
for bran, $30.50@33 for mixed, and $32@ 
35 for middlings. Reports indicate that 
higher prices for cattle, calves and hogs 
have resulted in a strong demand for 
corn. Feeders are bidding 4@5c more 
for it than shippers could possibly pay 
and make any money. 

The wheat market has been quiet, with 
very little outside interest, and receipts 
unusually light, Little corn is moving, 
except to feeders. Local demand for 
wheat has been sufficient to take care of 
the receipts. 

Flour is quoted by one miller as fol- 
lows, basis Indianapolis, in 98-Ib sacks, 
carloads: $5.70 for 95 per cent patents, 
$6.25 for short patent. Another is quot- 
ing $6.35@7.35 for spring wheat patents, 
$6@7 for hard winter wheat patent, and 
$6.25@7.25 for soft winter wheat patent. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade is 
quoting the following prices per bushel 
for grain: Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.28@1.30. 
Corn steady; No. 3 white 661,@67c, No. 
4 white 6514@66c; No. 3 yellow 6514@ 
661,,c, No. 4 yellow 6414,@6514c; No. 3 
mixed 641,,@651,c, No. 4 mixed 63@64c. 
Oats firm; No. 2 white 42@4814c, No. 3 
white 41@42%c. Mills continue to pay 
$1.25 for No. 4 red wheat, while wagon 
markets are offering 72@75c bu for corn 
and 50@58c for oats. 

Inspections of grain on Jan. 13: wheat, 
No. 2 red, 1 car; No. 2 hard, 1; sample 
grade, 1. Corn, No. 2 white 4 cars, No. 3 
white 13, No. 5 white 1; No. 2 yellow 1, 
No. 3 yellow 17, No. 4 yellow 6, sample 
yellow 1; No. 2 mixed 1, No. 3 mixed 3, 
No. 4 mixed 2. Oats, No. 2 white 16 
cars, No. 3 white 10. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bus, with comparisons for the 
corresponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, for the week ended 
Jan. 13: ° 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
pS a | rrr ke ee ee ne 11,093 49 
Previous week ......s...¢% 9,965 43 
. OR ree 9,034 40 
TOO FORTE GOO 6ccccccccces 6,629 29 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WORE ccc cccccccccccsee 22,000 8,000 
BPPPRETERSELIUL ITE TT? 580,000 178,000 
OAD oevcccvccnecccecnres 304,000 46,000 
BEE 0's 6549 6 ne Gra a aoa oe 1,400 -_ 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Jan. 6-13 .... 372,873 101,800 374,000 ..... 


Last year ... 270,150 443,000 390,000 
Two y’rs ago. 129,990 514,440 434,470 


NOTES 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Jamestown, 
has filed a final decree of dissolution. 


The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 
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Hacker Brothers, who conduct a chain 
of bakeries in Indianapolis, will open 
two new stores. 

E. L. Scott has opened a a and 
confectionery store at 5 North Euclid 
Avenue, Indianapolis. 

A grain elevator and the business of 
the Goodrich Bros. at Chesterfield have 
been taken over by the Farm Products Co. 

The Breman (Ind.) Roller Mills have 
been incorporated by Henry W. Wagner, 
Theodore P. Ponader and Noble N. Nus- 
baum. 

Bread is again being sold in South 
Bend for 6c loaf. Following two weeks 
of high-priced bread, 10c a loaf for the 
small size and 13c for the large size, inde- 
pendent grocers have gone back to the 
previous price and announce that they 
will not be governed by the ruling of the 
“trust.” The sellers of the. cheap loaves 
are importing their stocks from Chicago, 
receiving fresh daily shipments. 

Cuais O. AxBion. 





ALABAMA 


Moniz, Ara.—Both orders and in- 
quiries for the week of Jan. 7-13 were 
very satisfactory. Dealers report an in- 
crease in business over the corresponding 
week of last year of over 33 per cent. 
This is attributed to some extent to the 
resumption of activity in lumber and ag- 
ricultural lines. Jobbers have not yet be- 
gun to come into the market to any 
great extent, but it is anticipated that 
the latter part of the month will show 
activity from this source. There is no 
reason to believe that the jobber is over- 
stocked, as his inquiries are being re- 
ceived in a good volume. The car situ- 
ation remains approximately unchanged. 

Flour prices have changed little, deal- 
ers on Jan. 11 quoting the following 
prices, f.o.b., Mobile, basis 98’s for hard 
winter and 96’s for soft winter: hard red 
winter, short: patent $8.50, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@8; soft winter, short patent $9 
@9.50, standard patent $7@8.50; bran, 
$1.65@1.75 per cwt; shorts, $1.75@2.05. 


NOTES 

Exports for the week ending Jan. 11 
were good, the following amounts clear- 
ing: Meanticut, Page & Jones, Rotter- 
dam 1,910 bbls, Amsterdam 4,650; Ny- 
have, Munson Line, Havana 2,450, Car- 
denas 1,000 and Caibarien 600. 

The Alabama legislature convened 
Jan. 10. One of the questions to be 
brought before this body is the matter 
of appropriation of $10,000,000 for port 
improvement under the amendment re- 
cently ratified by the people of the 





state. W. H. Bin xtey. 
NASHVILLE 
NasHuvitite, Tenn.—There has_ been 


some renewal of flour demand from the 
Southeast since Jan. 1, mills again book- 
ing a fair volume of sales for shipment. 
Complaint is general, however, as to ab- 
sence of specifications. While the mills 
on an average have sufficient bookings to 
keep them going 60 days, actual shipping 
directions 4 not seem to be obtainable, 
and the majority of them are running 
half time or less. 

There has been a greater tendency the 
past six months to anticipate needs, and 
it is thought that both jobbers and re- 
tailers have larger stocks than usual. 
Reports to the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation show bookings at the present 
time only slightly less than the average 
for the past eight years, during a large 
part of which period speculation was 
at its greatest height. 

Owing to the high premium command- 
ed by red winter wheat, flour prices 
have been well maintained, and at the 
close of the week were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.10@ 
8.40; standard or regular patent, $7.40 
@7.75; straight patent, $6.60@7; first 
clears, $5.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.75; 
hard winter short patent, $6.25@7. 

Wheat has continued strong, with 
practically no offerings from the coun- 
try, and mills covering requirements in 
terminal markets. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.54@1.55 bu, Nash- 

ill 


ville. 
Millfeed demand is fair. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
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f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28@30; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $31@33. 

A little better demand is reported for 
corn meal. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.75@ 
1.80; unbolted, $1.70@1.75. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Jan, 7-13 ....00.. 194,280 97,719 60.3 

Previous week ... 172,320 69,671 40.4 

Year 880 ...cceoce 206,640 89,646 43.3 

Two years ago.... 207,540 83,359 40.2 

Three years ago.. 222,990 162,498 72.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 13 Jan. 6 
WIOGF,. BRIS ..cccvceseves 44,200 51,300 
Wheat, bus ............ 308,000 299,000 
ea ree 114,000 102,000 
GRE; GED ccscdecvveccvese 600,000 643,000 


NOTES 

The Vidalia (Ga.) Flour Mills burned 
recently. Loss, about $6,000; partly in- 
sured, 

Gus Smith and his son, Mark, have 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Helfer Milling Co., Paducah, Ky. 

The Hayes Grain & Commission Co., 
of Little Rock, Ark., will rebuild its 
elevator, destroyed by fire, at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Louis Davenport, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Memphis, has filed a petition in 
ge fn with liabilities about $48,- 
000 and no assets. 

Joun Letrrr. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—The flour market shows 
some signs of activity, which indicates 
that buyers are beginning to realize the 
necessity of covering their wants for the 
next 60 days. Some good-sized sales have 
been reported. Northwestern mills have 
made unusual concessions from their top 
figures, and the difference between spring 
and winter flours has been materially nar- 
rowed. 

Soft winter top patents are quoted at 
$6.65@6.90, and standard patents at $6.60 
@6.75. Kansas patents are held at $6.90 
@7.40, with northwestern patents at 
about the same figure. There has been no 
special demand for clears on this market, 
except for occasional lots for export. 

The feed market is practically un- 
changed, with demand brisk. Bran seems 
to be scarce, and demand for it continues, 
with prices about $1 ton above standard 
middlings. General quotations: bran $34 
@$34.25; standard middlings, $33@34; 
flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, $40 
@41. 


HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


An unprecedented grain movement 
through Hampton Roads has begun, fol- 
lowing the completion of the Norfolk 
municipal grain elevator and the renova- 
tion of the Chesapeake & Ohio elevator 
at Newport News. Announcement has 
been made that the Armour Grain Co. 
has contracted for 200 carloads of grain 
to be shipped in 10 carload lots from 
Chicago to Newport News this month. 
The grain will move in new cars built in 
Chicago for this company, and will be one 
of the largest single grain movements 
ever listed through this port. 

On the Norfolk side of the river, where 
grain has never moved before, the new 
elevator has been receiving large consign- 
ments through the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., lessee, and four steamers have al- 
ready booked cargoes. The United 
American Line steamer Aval will take 
8,850 tons this month, the Scythian will 
take 16,000 bus Jan. 24, the Rexmore will 
take 40,000 bus Jan. 25, and the Napierian 
will get 40,000 bus Feb. 5. 


NORFOLK’S INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Norfolk’s new industrial commission, 
fashioned on what is known as the 
“Easton Plan,” which has been operated 
successfully in Easton, Pa., is under way. 
The commission is raising $1,000,000 to 
be used as a revolving fund for the as- 
sistance of industries in this section that 
need help and to bring other industries 
here. Business men are eagerly under- 
writing the amount needed, more than 
$200,000 having already been subscribed 
before the books have been opened to the 


public. This is the first step this city has 
ever taken, in a concerted way, to develop 
its industrial factors. 


NOTES 

A. J. Gurley, of the firm of D. P. Reid 
& Bro., has sold his holdings with this 
concern, due to ill health. 

The Andrews bakery has discontinued 
its Charlotte Street branch, and is con- 
centrating its forces in the Twelfth Street 
headquarters. 

O. L. Stubbs, traffic manager of the 
Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has severed his connection with 
that organization, and has become a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Eastern Cotton 
Oil Refining Co., in its traffic department. 

The Norfolk Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion will launch a campaign of advertis- 
ing to counteract inroads being made in 
the business of its members by chain 
stores, two sets of which are being op- 
erated here, with about 400 stores doing 
business. They are selling the 16-oz loaf 
at 6c, while the best the groceries can do 
is 9c. 

JoserpH A. Leste. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa—The flour market 
here for the week of Jan. 7-13 was mod- 
erate in movement. While some good- 
sized individual orders were placed, there 
was not the activity desired by the flour 
trade as a whole. It is believed that the 
large consumers have ample stocks of 
flour on hand and are, therefore, not 
interested to any great extent in present 
prices. 

Bakers report better conditions, and 
sales of bread are stated to be increasing. 
Judicious advertising by the leading bak- 
ers has become a pronounced factor. 

The family trade in flour is reported as 
very satisfactory, and sales of nationally 
advertised brands are the rule. 

Rye flour has had a good sale. Many 
bakers now are increasing their sales of 
rye bread to hotels and restaurants. 
Clears are also showing considerable ac- 
tivity. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.50@ 
7.25, and hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50@6, 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; rye flour, white $5@5.50, medium 
$4.25@4.75, dark $4@4.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was more active, 
and prices were rather firm. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $30@31; flour mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $35@36; spring 
wheat bran, $29@30; winter wheat bran, 
$30@31. 

NOTES 

The Fairview, W. Va., flouring mill 
was damaged by a fire which destroyed 
an adjoining planing mill on Jan. 4. 

The straw shed, hay shed and stables of 
the New Castle (Pa.) Feed Co. were 
burned on Jan. 1, entailing a loss of 
$4,000. Two horses and two mules were 
cremated. 

A. P. Cole, president Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, has issued a call for the annual 
meeting, which will be held in the Hotel 
Chatham, Friday evening, Jan. 26, at 6 
o'clock. A dinner will be served. 

Henry Pieh, aged 60, a Pittsburgh 
baker, died on Jan. 9. He had resided 
in Pittsburgh for 40 years, and was 
treasurer of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association and active in Masonic affairs. 


Safecrackers broke into the office of 
the Flory Milling Co., Nazareth, Pa., on 
Jan. 6, and blew the safe open with dyna- 
mite. | t $158 in cash and some 
papers, including the last will and testa- 
ment of the manager of the mill, Thomas 
Snyder. 

The fght against the Angoumois grain 
moth is adn vigorously continued by the 
Pennsylvania department of culture. 
During the past two months George Y. 
Stuart, of the bureau of markets of the 
department, has addressed more than a 
score of meetings of farmers and grain 
growers in various sections of the state, 
on the best methods of combating the 
pest. 

Frederick Rasmussen, secretary of ag- 
riculture of Pennsylvania, will retire 
from office at the iration of his four- 
year term next adm and become presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania-Maryland Joint 
Stock Land Bank, with offices at Harris- 
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burg, Pa. This bank will supplement the 
present banking service by giving long 
term credits to farmers, under fedeng 
government supervision. 

C. C. Larus, 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—The noticeable im- 
provement in demand for flour, reported 
by millers, is attributed to depleted 
stocks and better business conditions, 
News from the South is more encourag- 
ing, and the demand from that quarter 
is increasing. Money is easier there than 
it has been for some time. Export de- 
mand is also increasing. One mill re- 
ports the sale of 8,000 bbls on a hurry 
up order. The fact that the flour was 
in stock made the sale possible at a good 
figure. 

Flour prices at the week end, based 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patent, $7.50; straights, $6.50@7.10; 
Kansas, $6.50@7.25; clears, in jutes, car- 
load lots, firsts $4.25@5.50, seconds $1.25 
@4.75. 

Millfeed is in excellent demand, and 
mills are pretty well sold up on stocks, 
Prices are holding steady. Quotatidns, 
in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, based Evans- 
ville: bran, $31@32 ton; mixed feed, 
$31.50@32; shorts, $32. 


NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart and Otto Knauss ‘re 
in Nashville attending the meeting of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

A novel entertainment over the radio 
was staged at Kansas City when all of 
the agents of the Igleheart cake flour 
were called up and a lecture delivered 
by the sales agent at Kansas City.. The 
programme also contained music. 

Suit has been brought at Princeton, 
Ind., against the Niemeier Grocery (o. 
by the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., to 
recover on a carload of flour shipped to 
defendant. The grocery company re- 
fused to accept the flour, charging it 
was not up to the standard ordered. 

Wilbur Erskine has petitioned Judge 
Anderson, of the federal court for the 
district of Indiana, to discharge him 
from bankruptcy, his petition stating 
that he has complied with the law in his 
case. Mr. Erskine is now engaged in 
selling flour and wheat, with offices in 
his old mill, now the property of Newton 
Kelsay, president of the North Side 
Bank. Notice has been given creditors 
of the proposed hearing at Indianapolis 
on Feb. 17. 

“Indiana Flour Week” will be observed 
March 5-10 in order to make an inten- 
sive campaign to encourage the baking 
of bread from Indiana flour, Co-opera- 
tion of Purdue University extension 
bureau, the Indiana Millers’ Association. 
the Indiana Farmers’ Association and 
all agricultural organizations will be 
sought in the movement, which is fos- 
tered by Purdue University. Professor 
Christie, of Purdue, states that the state 
produces annually 25,000,000 bus wheat 
and uses about 18,000,000. Fully 12,000,- 
000 bus of hard wheat come to Indiana 
bakeries during the year. 


W. W. Ross. 





IMPROVED CAR SITUATION 

From Dec. 1 to Dec. 8, there was a 
decrease of 21,825 in the freight car 
shortage, ones to reports received 
by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association from the rail- 
roads of the country. The total shor!- 
age on Dec. 8 amounted to 111,961 cars. 

Shortage in box cars totaled 56,711, a 
decrease of 10,757 within the same pe- 
riod, while the shortage in coal cars to- 
taled 37,613, or 5,235 below that on 
Dec. 1. 

A decrease of 4,302 within the same 
period was reported in the shortage in 
stock cars, which brought the total on 
Dec. 8 to 5,239. An increase of 50 in the 
demand for coke cars over and above the 
available current oe was reported, 
which made the total shortage 394 cars 
for that class of equipment, while the 
shortage in refrigerator cars totaled 
5,188, or 890 less than at the beginning 
of the month. 

Reports also showed a gradual increase 
in the number of surplus freight cars 
in good repair scattered throu, t the 
country, the total on Dec. 8 being 6,65’, 
a gain of 1,062 cars. 
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Flour business is extremely dull. De- 
mand shows no sign of improvement, al- 
though the wheat market has displayed 
some strength during the past few days. 
Prices for springs remain at the old 
level. Quotations, on Jan. 13: top pat- 
ents, jute, $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first 
clears $6.40, in mixed cars, delivered On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is be- 
coming plentiful, owing to freer delivery 
of wheat. Prices unchanged. Mills are 
asking $5.35 bbl, delivered, Montreal, for 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags. 

A better inquiry for flour for export is 
reported, but no improvement in trading, 
prices being out of line. Bids for Mani- 
toba flour are equal to 36@37s per 280 
lbs, for shipment to British ports, while 
sellers are asking 6d@ls more. The 
basis of these quotations is jute bags, 
cif. Glasgow, Liverpool or London. 
Offers for winters are around 36@37s, 
same basis, but business in this grade is 
also quiet. Brokers buying for export 
are offering $5.10 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for 
Manitoba straight grades, and $5@5.10 
bbl for winters. 


MILLFEED 


Mills find it easy to sell their output of 
bran and shorts. Bran is quoted at $24 
ton and shorts at $26, bags included, net 
cash, in mixed cars with flour, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Winter is easier. Deliveries are better, 
but farmers are still holding prices firm- 
ly at $1.10@1.15 bu for No. 2 red or 
white, in wagonloads, at their doors, and 
for same quality, in car lots, at $1.17@ 
1.18. No. 1 northern spring is quoted at 
$1.26, car lots, track, Bay ports, or $1.34, 
all rail, delivered, Ontario points. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are meeting. 


with a fair domestic demand. Export 
business is at a standstill. Prices are 
unchanged. Rolled oats are selling at 
$3.25 per 90-lb bag, for mixed car ‘ots, 


delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per’ 


cent over rolled oats. For export, rolled 
oats are offering at 42s 6d per 280 lbs, 
and oatmeal at 40s, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
seaboard loading. Oat hulls are quoted 
at $12@14 ton, Sees, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The market is fairly active, with quo- 
tations showing little change for the cur- 
rent week. Prices: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 6214¢ bu, cars, Ontario points; 
No. 2 yellow corn, 84c, track, Goderich, 
Canadian funds; No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 44@46c, country points; barley, 60 
@62c; rye, 82@84c; whole wheat screen- 
ings, $23 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight rates for flour to Unit- 

Kingdom ports are quoted at 22c per 

100 lbs, Rotterdam 22c, Hamburg 29c, 

Copenhagen 25c, and Christiania 25c, 
American funds. 


NOTES 

James Haffenberg, flour broker, New 
York, visited Toronto this week. 

T. G. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling‘ Co., 
Ltd., Milverton, Ont., was in Toronto 
on Jan, 12. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
two days of this week in New York, and 
left here Friday night for Montreal. 





It is gratifying to note that exports of 
flour from Canada during December 
were approximately 100 per cent greater 
than those of a year ago. The figure is 
1,462,651 bbls, compared with 747,505 in 
December, 1921. 

Brigadier-General Meighen, president 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, attended the annual meeting 
of the Bank of Toronto held here on 
Jan. 10, in his capacity as a member of 
the board of directors. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Mo., Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto 
this week, attending the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, of 
which he is a director. 

Thomas S. Bark, commercial editor of 
the Gazette, Montreal, and for many 
years correspondent of The Northwest- 
ern Miller in that city, has been in To- 
ronto attending a convention of the Ca- 
nadian Producers’ Association. He was 
accompanied by his wife. 

Canadian railways still complain of 
the excessive number of their cars re- 
tained in the United States for service 
on American railways. Once a car 
crosses the line its owners have little 
chance of seeing it again before it is 
worn out. Railway men seem to take 
these things philosophically, as sometimes 
the shoe is on the other foot. 

Recent figures indicate that the island 
of Jamaica imports about 250,000 bbls 
flour annually, of which 90,000 are hard 
spring wheat grades made in Canada, 90,- 
000 hard winters and 70,000 soft winters, 
the latter being used largely in the re- 
tail small package trade. It is claimed 
that a g deal of the flour imports of 
Jamaica classified as from the United 
States are really of Canadian origin 
shipped via United States ports. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—Recent dullness of 
the flour market in Montreal has been 
only occasionally relieved by inquiry 
from English and European buyers for 
spring wheat flour. Prices offered were 
somewhat lower than those of previous 
sales, but most of the millers seemed sat- 
isfied, and several thousand sacks were 
sold for January shipment. 

This produced an occasional appear- 
ance of mild activity, but the local mar- 
ket has remained absolutely dead. Prices 
of spring wheat flour are still unchanged. 
Car lots first patents $7.10 bbl, second 

atents $6.60 and strong bakers $6.40, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat is also slow, but the tone 
of the market remains firm. Offerings 
from Ontario millers are small. On Jan. 
12 and 13 there was a little local business 
done. Prices are unchanged: car lots, 
$5.65@5.75 bbl for choice grades, second- 
hand jute, ex-track; broken lots, $5.90 
@6, ex-store. Winter wheat patents, 
$6.50, new cottons. 

White corn flour is dull, with prices 
unchan at $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. Standard grades of rolled oats 
are still quoted at $8.15@3.25 per 90-Ib 
bag, ex-track, with demand rather slow. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and other millfeed 
showed greater activity toward the end 
of the current week, with a decidedly 
improved call from the United States 
for straight car lots. A number of sales 
of bran and shorts have been made. 
Some shipments to Boston worked out at 
the equivalent of $28 ton, freight and 
duty paid. There has also been an in- 
creased demand from western Ontario. 

Local trading remains quiet, with 
prices unchan Car lots of bran sell 


at $24 ton, shorts $26 and middlings $31, 
in bags, ex-track. 

Receipts of grain, flour and meal for 
the week ending Jan. 13 were: wheat, 
118,499 bus; corn, 5,836; oats, 40,434; 
flour, 91,125 sacks; meal, 29,245. 

A. E. Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—There is little dis- 
position to trade in flour. The market is 
quiet, local millers giving full attention 
to regular customers and domestic con- 
sumption. Export trade has dwindled 
away. Prices are firm and unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 10c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Prevailing business in bran and shorts 
is very favorable. There is no accumula- 
tion of stocks and, compared with grain, 
this market is quite brisk. Quotations: 
bran $18 ton, in mixed cars with flour, 
and shorts $20, in bags, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 

WHEAT 

Extreme dullness characterizes the 
Winnipeg wheat market. Neither farm- 
ers, elevator interests nor exporters are 
inclined to sell. Prices, however, hold 
firm under the small volume of trade, as 
shown by the following table giving the 
prices of No. 1 northern for the week 
ending Jan. 13: 


-——-Futures——, 

Cas May July 

Fam. 8 cccceces $1.06% $1.11% $1.10% 

Jam. 9 wcsecsee 1.06% 1.11 1.10% 

SOM. 16 nccvcoce 1.08% 1.12% 1.11% 

SOM, BE cccceses 1.09% 1.13% 1.12% 
Jan. 12 ..ccesee 1.08% 1.13 1.12 

Jan. 18 .nccccee 1.08% 1.13% 1.12% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Exporting trade is negligible. Ac- 


cording to advices from seaboard, busi- 
ness is exceedingly quiet, with cable bids 
out of line. The foreign situation is the 
unsettling feature of the market, as only 
immediate supplies are being provided 


for. The ‘onc gpe receipts and the 
holding attitude of farmers are helping 
to make the market firm. Inspections 


for the week ending Jan. 13 averaged 
288 cars per day, against 494 in the pre- 
vious week. Terminal stocks show con- 
siderable increases, and some of the ele- 
vators at Fort William and Port Arthur 
are reported practically filled. 


OATMEAL 

Orders for rolled oats and oatmeal are 
very limited. There is no incentive for 
trade, and business is dormant. Rolled 
oats are still selling at $2.85 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.55 in 98- 
Ib cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. : 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is practically no change in the 
coarse grain situation. An extremely 
light trade is passing, with prices hold- 
ing firm, the market being largely gov- 
erned by the trend of wheat. Odd cars 
continue to come out at current spreads. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
467,c¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
547%,¢; rye, 8lc; flaxseed, $2.1414,—in 
store, Fort William. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., broke- his 
right arm by a fall on the ice at Banff. 

Provided the federal government will 
contribute an equal amount, Victoria, 
B. C., will spend $350,000 immediately in 


paying half the cost of construction of 
a grain elevator on the Ogden Point 
piers. A bylaw authorizing the expendi- 
ture of this money and the immediate 
commencement of construction will be 
submitted to the electors if the govern- 
ment agrees to the 50-50 proposition, so 
that the elevator may be ready for the 
grain movement next fall. 

According to information reaching the 
department of agriculture at Ottawa, 
comparatively few farmers in the drouth- 
stricken areas of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are taking advantage of the provi- 
sion which assists them to leave their 
present locations and move further north 
in the same province, where drouths 
have not been encountered to the same 
extent. Some 200 or 300 in southern Al- 
berta are stated to have sought new lo- 
cations under the assistance provided by 
the federal and provincial governments, 
but the number in Saskatchewan is small. 

L. E. Gray. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO ORIENT 

Trans-Pacific Magazine, Tokio, states 
that Max Enos, who recently visited 
Japan and China, representing the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway organization, re- 
ported on his return a growing demand 
for Canadian manufactured products in 
the Far East. 

“Canadian exports to the Orient con- 
sist now mainly of lumber, fish, grain, 
flour, asbestos, wood pulp, paper, lead 
and spelter, and in the opinion of many 
men who have been in the Orient for 
years, this market could be cultivated to 
the advantage of Canadian trade,” Mr. 
Enos said. “It is the opinion of these 
men that with slight additional effort 
and a personal contact between 
Canadian manufacturers and the Far 
East, an export business of large pro- 
portions could be built up. 

“Japan is in a position to use —_ 
quantities of raw materials, and the 
products of the mines, fisheries and agri- 
culture. China, however, cannot only 
use large quantities of these products, 
but is a fertile market for manufactured 
products, such as machinery, textiles, 
hardware and building materials. Japan 
also uses a great deal of wheat, as flour 
mills are being established in greater 
numbers.” 








Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States ............ 54,899 83,143 
United Kingdom ......... 627,406 477,753 
Other countries .......... 780,346 186,609 

DOT. coovcocvcerececes 1,462,651 747,505 


Flour exports for the four months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 





To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States .......... 242,986 230,757 
United Kingdom ........ 1,891,796 1,687,876 
Other countries ........ 2,094,942 704,955 

Totals .cccccccccceses 4,229,724 2,623,588 


Wheat exports in December, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 

To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1922 1921 
3,089,285 3,365,601 
34,433,457 26,146,882 
3,146,377 4,979,740 


Totals 40,669,119 34,492,223 

Wheat exports for the four months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 

To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States .......... 9,486,516 9,367,338 
United Kingdom ...... 116,599,007 65,894,687 
Other countries ........ 16,726,122 16,760,152 


pevcececcccces 142,811,645 92,022,177 








Totals 





Joseph H. Lyon, 907 Central Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been representing 
in Los Angeles territory, since the first 
of the year, the Nevada, Wyoming and 
Utah mills of the Hylton Flour Mills, 
Inc., Ogden, Utah. 
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Although it is generally admitted that 
flour demand is sluggish and that it is 
very difficult to make sales, buyers in 
some quarters are showing interest. This 
interest is of the delicate type that needs 
great care and attention to nurture into 
a healthy sale, but it is nevertheless en- 
couraging, and unquestionably, if the 
scattered sales were grouped together, 
the total would be much more respectable 
than for some time past. These sales have 
been chiefly of spring standard patents, 
as interest in both hard and soft winter 
wheat flours is dead. 

Prices in most cases have been firm, 
in sympathy with the steadier tone of 
wheat, but the anxiety of some of the 
mills to do business has led them to make 
concessions for mill shipment. 

Stocks here continue large, although 
the market is not feeling the pressure as 
it did a short time ago. Recent pur- 
chases by the relief administration have 
taken care of the low grades on spot and 
the better grades are gradually going to 
domestic consumers. 

There have been persistent reports 
among representatives of American mills 
of large sales of Canadian flour for 
domestic use, but while there is always 
a certain class of trade demanding this 
type, no phenomenal sales could be traced 
among Canadian brokers. Manitoba 
straights for domestic use are quoted at 
$7.50@7.75. 

In the export market there were nu- 
merous small inquiries, with moderate- 
sized sales. Demand for Canadian flour 
appeared stronger than for American, 
and a sale of about 2,000 tons to Greece 
and a round lot to the Near East were 
two reported sales. 

Quotations for spot flour were decided- 
ly below mill prices, and it was almost a 
case of the buyer’s offer being the selling 
price. Mill quotations were as follows: 
spring fancy patent $7.75@8.25, stand- 
ard patents $6.40@7, first clears $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.75, 
straights $6.10@6.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.75@6.25; rye, $5@5.25,—all 
in jute. 

ANNUAL FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held in the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club on Jan. 9. All of 
the officers of the preceding year were re- 
elected, they being A. F. Janss president, 
George H. Packer vice president, George 
R. Flach treasurer, and W. Quacken- 
bush secretary. In accordance with the 
proposal of the previous meeting, an 
amendment was made to the bylaws ap- 
pointing a permanent traffic committee, 
and four new members, George H. Bas- 
ton, W. C. Duncan, Chester C. Hayes 
and A. E. Dietze, were elected. 


ERIE ELEVATOR RECORD 

The Erie elevator in the handling of 
grain to and through the port of New 
York has broken its record by over 12 
per cent. The previous record on rail- 
road grain handled through this elevator 
was in 1915, when 33,350,528 bus were 
elevated. During 1922, however, the total 
was 38,624,274 bus. 


DEATH OF PETER F, CARROLL 


The death of Peter F. Carroll as the 
result of asthmatic bronchitis occurred 
at his home, 420 Greene Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, on Jan. 10. Mr. Carroll was one of 

Old Guard of the New York flour 
trade. He was born Sept. 29, 1864, and 
had been engaged in the flour business 
for 40 years, during 20 of which he was 


a partner in the firm of Henry Koper 
& Co., New York. He was also a mem- 
ber of the New York Produce Exchange 
and the Philadelphia Bourse. 

For many years Mr. Carroll covered 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
other eastern territory, and he has left 
behind him a host of friends who will 
feel his loss very deeply, because of the 
strict integrity and genial and kindly 
disposition which were characteristic of 
him at all times. 

NOTES 

C. E. Clifton, of Washington, called 
at this office on Jan, 12. 

J. N. Claybrook returned on Jan. 8 
from a three weeks’ vacation in Florida. 

M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in New York recently. 

Frank Knighton was out of the city 
Jan. 9-14, visiting Samuel Knighton & 
Son’s representatives in upstate cities. 

Nelson Dougherty, who has been man- 
ager of the Hecker Cereal Co., New York, 
has resigned on account of ill health, and 
will take a 60-day cruise. 

F. E. Mendes, Jr., of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., has been elected first 
vice president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ Representatives. 

Frank P. Houser, associated with Clar- 
ence Smith in carrying on the business of 
Philetus Smith, left on Jan. 11 for a two 
weeks’ trip through the Southwest and 
Northwest. 

Among the millers who were recent vis- 
itors to the New York market were G. 
W. Everett, assistant manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; 
Ashby Miller, of the Minneapolis offic 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co; H. F. 
Marsh, sales manager New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill, and F. B. Stubbs, 
sales manager Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 

For those who find its office at New- 
ark, N. J., too far away to visit fre- 
quently, the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
has re-established an office in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. This 
will be under the management of Alan 
M. E. Johnstone, and the company hopes 
by this move to bring about closer re- 
lationship with its clients whose visits 
to New York are often limited as to 
time. 


BALTIMORE 


BattimoreE, Mp.—Flour ruled a little 
steadier for the week ending Jan. 13, 
though the actual trading was apparently 
confined to a few cars of near-by soft 
winter straight at prices within the range 
of quotations. Springs and hard win- 
ters were generally ignored, despite the 
fact that some mills were willing to make 
liberal concessions from open fimits for 
quick shipment, but most buyers had 
all the stock they could wrestle with, 
and more besides. The trade is now hop- 
ing for a boom, but fearing a “bust.” 

Springs were steady and inactive, first 
patents closing riominally at $7.10@7.35; 
standard patents, $6.60@6.85,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Sales appear to have been confined to 
out-of-town trade on private terms, but 
at some discount under quotations. Local 
buyers continued to show no interest in 
offerings. 

Hard winters were a trifle steadier 
but quiet, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $6.60@6.85; straights, 
$6.10@6.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@ 
30c less in bulk. Some of the country 
trade did some buying at private conces- 
sions, scared in by the fear of war, but 
the local contingent couldn’t be tempted, 
so far as could be learned. 

Soft winters were firmer and a little 
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more salable, short patents closing at 
$6.60@6.85; near-by straights, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk... The demand for patent was 
limited, but a fair business was done in 
near-by straights at quotations. Good 
milling wheat in this section is getting 
scarce, hence many of the tributary mill- 
ers are coming here for supplies, but are 
not always able to obtain just what they 
desire, owing to the generally poor char- 
acter of much of the near-by grain on 
this crop. 

City mills ran conservatively, and re- 
ported domestic demand good but ex- 
port trade quiet. They maintained last 
quotations on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Jan. 13 were 27,181 bbls; destined for ex- 
port, 11,466. 

NOTES 

Of the 907,300 bus wheat received 
here in the week ending Jan. 13, 903,259 
were destined for export. 

Mrs. Sarah Muhly, mother of George 
E. Muhly, a local baker, died at her 
home here on Jan. 10, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 75 years. 

Exports from here in the week ending 
Jan. 13 included 9,552 bbls flour and 
2,496,303 bus grain—885,788 wheat (most- 
ly Canadian), 244,350 corn, 1,346,753 rye 
and 19,412 malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at le under No, 2 red winter, as against 
13%,c under the previous week and 2c 
under last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27, 1922, to Jan. 13, 1923, 254,388 
bus; year ago, 201,601. Range of prices 
for the current week, 7914,@84c; last 
year, 581, @63c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Jan. 13, 1923, 1,121,437 bus; 
same period last year, 915,939. Range 
of prices for the current week, 92c@ 
$1.33; last year, $1.123,@1.1614. 

Recent visitors here were H. F. Marsh, 
sales manager New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill; Charles E. Huntting, of 
Huntting Elevator Co., Chicago; Thomas 
C. Bowling, manager Jefferson Milling 
Co., Charles Town, W. Va. 

A leading flour distributor of this 
market is rejoicing over the fact that 
he has sold in outside territory recently 
10,000 bbls of flour, three fifths spring 
and two fifths hard winter, at some con- 
cession from open quotations. 

Maryland millers who were on ’change 
here within the past few days, most of 
them after wheat, included Ernest J. 
Sponseller, of Englar & Sponseller, West- 
minster; H. A. Kline, president Farm- 
ers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy; 
A. R. Selby, secretary and manager Lib- 
erty Milling Co., Germantown; Clinton 
N. Reckord and W. A. Finney, with 
the Reckord Mfg. Co., Bel Air, and A. E. 
Bowman, of the Federal Milling & Re- 
frigerating Co., Inc., Hagerstown. 

In the United States court here the 
French Republic, in its second suit for 
alleged breach of contract against John 
T. Fahey, J. Carroll Fahey and Edward 
F. Richards, individually and formerly 
trading as John T. Fahey & Co., local 
grain exporters, was awarded a verdict 
for $40,636.26. The original suit for 
$80,000, tried some months ago, was won 
by the defendants. Both suits were 
based on what the defendants insist were 
unavoidable delays in making two ship- 
ments of rye in the summer of 1920. 
The verdict this time, it seems, repre- 
sents the demurrage which the plaintiff 
had to pay. The case will go to a higher 
court for final settlement. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Maryland: Agricultural Society and affili- 
ated organizations was held in the new 
Francis Scott Key Hotel at Frederick 
on Jan. 10-12. Among the speakers were 
H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck, member of 
Congress from Illinois; Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, and Dr. A. F. Woods, 
president University of Maryland. The 
society elected new officers, revised its 
constitution, changed its name to the 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, de- 
nounced unscrupulous commission mer- 
chants, declared against daylight saving 
and provided for the co-ordination of 
all farm organizations in the state. 


Cxuartes H. Dorsey. 
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BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y.—While buyers appear 
to be cautious, the domestic trade jp 
patents has improved to some extent. 
Orders received were supplied from 
stocks on hand here and at outside 
points, and the mills were not anxious to 
increase their output materially. Mills 
that were down in the previous week ran 
almost full capacity. Export orders have 
not been very good, and the attempt to 
keep one mill going was met with _ in- 
different success. There are hopes, how- 
ever, with any decline in wheat. 

Prices are 10@15c lower for patents 
and, with any good-sized order in hand, 
the mills would have considered a fur- 
ther cut, as they are out for business. 
They have quite a lot of first clears, and 
appear willing to shade the price, al- 
though not to the extent of bids made. 
Second clears are not being urged for 
sale at anything under $4, track, Buffalo, 
Rye flour dull and easy. Local retail 
prices are about the same as a week «igo, 
the best patent in 1%’s being offered at 
$7.75@8, and very little doing. 

Millfeeds show an easier tendency, with 
demand lighter, but practically nothing 
pressing on the market. The few cars 
of bran forced for sale are not bcing 
shaded much, although standard mid- 
dlings are in a rather weak position, clue 
to prospects of an accumulation. Weath- 
er conditions favor heavier feeding for 
some weeks, and stocks of feeds in the 
hands of country dealers are light, with 
roads blocked with snow and cars scarce 
for desirable shipping points. Flour mid- 
dlings are only steady, but some firm- 
ness is shown in red dog. Canadian 
bran and middlings were reported sold 
at $31 for spot, and offerings cleaned 
up. Shipment was quoted lower, and 
nothing being done. 

Corn meal coarse feed in good demand, 
but the range of prices seems to be get- 
ting wider, as some cheaper goods are 
coming on the market. The mills are 
busy on all kinds. Hominy feed easier 
and in better demand for yellow at the 
difference in price. Gluten feed very 
strong at the advance of 75c, and le- 
mand good for shipment; spot offerings 
are cleaned up, except a few lots for 
which higher prices are asked. Cotton- 
seed meal firmer for shipment, but 
spot is very weak. Oil meal unsettled, 
and demand light. There were offerings 
of 31 per cent as low as $52, spot, and 
34 per cent at $53, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat dull and unsettled. There were 
offerings at $2.05, and a few bids at $2, 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Holders 
are looking for higher prices. Mixed 
milo and Kafir are being sold to some 
extent, but prices are considered too high. 
Rolled oats dull and weak. Reground 
oat hulls easy for spot, and strong for 
shipment; with some demand for the 
latter. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
OT er eee Po 117,825 71 
Previous week ..........- 76,465 16 
PE EE | SE vehoenced Vente 150,435 90 
WOO FER GEO oon ce svccnce 113,150 68 
Three years AGO .......06 117,350 70 


John J. Weller, Sayre, Pa., was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

Travelling salesmen arriving here from 
interior points report sharp cutting in 
flour prices. 

Alex Christie, of the Canadian Elev:- 
tor Co., Winnipeg, was a visitor here 
on his way from the East to his home. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 10,- 
000,000 bus, and afloat 21,500,000, con- 
pared with 7,633,000 in store and 16,- 
300,000 afloat a year ago. 

Howard Bissell, president People’s 
Bank, Buffalo, received the highest num- 
ber of votes in a hotly contested election 
for directors of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Clark Hempstead, secretary of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent Jan. 11 
and 12 in Buffalo looking over the Pills- 
bury interests and progress on. the work 
of the new plant here. 

A luncheon to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Poultry As- 
sociation, founded in Buffalo in 1872, will 
be held. at Urban Farms, Pine Ridge 
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Road, Thursday evening, Jan. 18. Con- 
veyances will be provided for all wish- 
ing to attend. 

The Bellanca Macaroni Co. was prac- 
tically put out of business temporarily 
as a result of a recent fire close to its 
plant. Operations will be resumed as 
soon as repairs can be made. 

According to the old reliable weather 
forecasters in the northern sections of 
this state, there will be continued good 
weather, with plenty of snow and chances 
for an abundant crop of winter wheat. 

Ten new steamers will carry the Ca- 
nadian flag on the Great Lakes when 
navigation opens next spring. They will 
be operated by the Eastern Steamship 
Co. of Canada, of which John Boland, of 
Buffalo, is general manager. These ships 
were built in England, 

E. BANGASSER. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnestern, N. Y.—The anticipated 
new year revival in flour trade appears 
to be in the will-o’-the-wisp class. At 
any rate, it is still flitting on ahead. 
There has been little inquiry, which leads 
to the conclusion that sales throughout 
the district generally have been light. 

Competition is very close, with consid- 
erable flour, offered mostly by western 
mills, at what appear to be ruinous 
prices. Local bakers are buying in a 
small way, but even those which are close- 
ly caught up are not inclined to take 
large quantities. 

Mills from now on must depend mostly 
on sales if they keep up even the reduced 
output that has marked the flour business 
here for months. Little remains on the 
books and, under the conditions, it is a 
good guess that quoted prices would be 
shaded a little if it meant business. Quo- 
tations: spring patents, $7.85@8.10 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8; 
bakers patent, $7.50@7.60, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $7.35@ 
7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first clears 
(closely cleaned up), $6.25@6.60, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; low 
grade (good demand), $4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

The demand for soft wheat flours which 
has featured the market here for months. 
has eased off, and recent sales have been 
light. Apparently, the trade is looking 
for flour away under quoted prices. Un- 
der the conditions, mills are in no condi- 
tion to shade prices much. 

As pointed out before, winter wheat 
is at least 75 per cent moved. Farmers 
are not selling freely from their light 
reserves and, no matter where wheat is 
quoted in the big markets, up or down, 
the soft wheat miller here must pay the 
cash price demanded or go without the 
py Some mills are trying to buy at 

135 bu, but receipts are light. At some 
country points, mills are about closed 
down for lack of grain. Shippers, under 
these conditions, demand $1.40@1.45 on 
track. 

All this makes it plain why the soft 
wheat mills here are not showing much 
elasticity in prices. Few orders are left 
on the books, and new business would 
look better now than at any time since 
last fall. Winter straights, established 
brands, are offered at $6.75@6.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with the 
possibility that unbranded flour might be 
bought a shade under that range. Win- 
ter straights, local, are offered at $6.60. 

Sales of both entire wheat and graham 
flours are small, with prices about steady. 
Entire wheat is offered at $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
and graham at $6.30@6.35, both basis 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. However, 
most shipments are in mixed cars. 

There has been little doing in rye flour 
this week. However, mills still have con- 
siderable business on their books, and the 
output of flour will be little affected for 
several weeks, irrespective of sales. Best 
white brands are quoted at $5.90@6 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands dull, with not enough business to 
warrant quotations. 

There is a fair demand for feed, but 
not as keen as it was 10 days ago. Some 
mills, slightly sold ahead, are holding 
Prices steady; others now shipping on the 
Spot market are inclined to shade slightly. 
However, winter wheat mills which sell 
a good part of their feed locally hold 
my firm to higher, and may ad- 


vance sl ightly. 
Quotations: spring bran, $34@34.50 





ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $31; winter bran, $31@32, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, standard 
$35.50, and flour $37, sacked, mostly 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard $32, 
winter $83@34, sacked. Rye feed firm 
at $29 ton, sacked, mostly local. Western 
feed in good demand. Many customers 
have been inclined to buy a little more 
generously, in anticipation of possible 
railroad blockades from snowstorms. 
Ground oats firm at $387 ton, and corn 
meal at $36, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $2.50 per cwt, 
mostly small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOM. ToS ..ccccccescecsces 8,000 4 
Previous week ......++.++. 7,100 38 


Of the current week’s total, 5,800 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 
700 rye. 

NOTES 

Automatic sprinklers in the macaroni 
factory of A. Giois and Brother, 103 
Parkway, checked a fire of unknown ori- 
gin before it did much damage. 

Twelve new bakeries in the city were 
unionized during 1922, according to Leo 
Schlemmer, business agent of Bakers’ 
Union No. 14, making the total number 
of union concerns 110. A membership 
drive is on, and 63 have been added in 
the last three months. The union will 
send representatives to a conference soon 
to be held in Syracuse, where ways and 
means will be discussed to forward the 
fight against the so-called “bread trust.” 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The market for flour 
was quiet during the week ending Jan. 
13, millers’ agents, with a few exceptions, 
reporting slow demand. The unsettled 
wheat market probably had considerable 
to do with the inactivity, but the big fac- 
tor at present in selling flour is price 
cutting on spring patents by some of 
the big Minneapolis mills. During the 
past two weeks the wheat market has 
declined fully 10c bu and, naturally, this 
has tended to unsettle the minds of or- 
dinary flour buyers. Occasionally some 
large buyer comes on the market for sup- 
plies and covers needs for several weeks, 
but such cases are the exception. The 
bulk of the current business, however, 
has been on a far less generous scale. 
Most of the buying this week has been 
in single carloads. 

Despite inactivity in the wholesale 
market for flour, indications point to a 
much better demand from retailers as 
the year advances. When members of 
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the flour trade here look back over 1922 
and make comparisons of past and pres- 
ent activities, one point stands out prom- 
inently. Labor in the New England mill 
towns is fully employed, where for the 
most of the year just closed thousands of 
mill workers were idle. This was a seri- 
ous matter to the retailer of flour. 

Stocks of flour carried in this market 
and at other New England points are 
still a little above normal in consequence 
of the continued liberal arrivals delayed 
in transit. Many distributors and some 
of the large bakers and consumers are 
well supplied for some weeks, enough 
surely to carry them through January 
and possibly longer. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that these stocks will 
have to be reduced materially before 
their holders can be expected to come 
into the market. 

Kansas hard wheat patents were slow 
during the week of Jan. 7-13, with con- 
siderable pressure to sell shown by some 
of the mills. On the other hand, some 
Kansas mills advanced prices to a point 
which practically put them out of the 
market. The general asking range of 
hard winter wheat patents on Jan. 13 
was $6.25 for standard brands, with 
$7.50 an extreme for short patents. 

Spring patents range $6.85@7.25 for 
standard brands, with Minneapolis pat- 
ents quoted openly at $7.65 as a top 
price. These prices would without doubt 
be shaded 25c or more if any bid for 
a reasonable quantity was made. 

Soft winter wheat flours are held 
steady, and are relatively firmer than 
spring or hard winters. Offerings are 
moderate, and there is not much disposi- 
tion to cut prices. 

Rye flour is offered at a wider range 
than in the previous week, but demand is 
slow and few sales have been reported. 
Corn meal is dull and fairly steady. Oat- 
meal is a shade lower, with a quiet de- 
mand. 

NOTES 


Harold M. Meech, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Boston re- 
cently. He is calling on the New Eng- 
land trade with T. F. Thayer, the mill’s 
representative in this territory. Mr. 
Meech is a former Connecticut man, 
having been connected with Meech & 
Stoddard, Inc., of Middletown, Conn., 
for several years. Other visitors were 
E. R. Coker, Wheat Export Co., New 
York City, and F. B. Stubbs, sales man- 
ager Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 

The annual meeting and election of 
the Boston Flour & Grain Club was 
held Jan. 9 in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: president, George W. 
Collier; vice president, Harry P. Van De 
Bogert, Jr; secretary-treasurer, Edwin 
B. Thompson. Executive committee: 
the above officers and Nathan F. Silbert 
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and William B. Hanna. Colonel Robert 
Skene, Jr., was appointed chairman of 
the “Boosters” committee, his associate 
being Henry Knighton. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer showed the club 
to be in good financial condition, with a 
membership of 158. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapeLvpu1a Pa.—While a few fair- 
sized transactions in flour were noted 
during the week ending Jan. 13 the vol- 
ume of business was not large, as buy- 
ers were inclined to hold off for conces- 
sions. Bakers are watching the market, 
and when bargains are offered will some- 
times take them, but as a general thing 
their ideas of value are below those of 
manufacturers. The irregularity of 
wheat has an unsettling influence on 
flour. 

NOTES 

T. H. Warren & Co., steamship and 
sailing vessel operators of this city, have 
been elected to membership in the New 
York Maritime Exchange. 

William M. Cramp, for many years 
the executive of the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Corporation and the oldest member of 
the Union League, died Jan. 8, at the 
age of 91. 

John Lynch, veteran flour broker and 
now gate keeper of the Commercial Ex- 
change, at a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club was unanimously 


elected an honorary member of that 
association. He is a charter member of 
the club. 


SamvueEt S. DaAnIets. 





COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—A marked gain in 
coastwise commerce out of New Orleans 
during 1922 is shown by figures compiled 
by the local Association of Commerce. 
The total number of arrivals and depart- 
ures in this trade for the year was 1,390, 
or an average of two vessels each way 
each day of the year. Tonnage of the 
coastwise vessels was 4,556,976 tons. 

Tonnage of vessels engaged in foreign 
trade out of the port in 1922 shows a 
decrease of 1,000,000 tons from the 1921 
total. Fewer vessels, however, arrived 
in ballast during the year, and it is ex- 
pected that, when cargo tonnage figures 
are available, they will show a slight in- 
crease in the port’s business for 1922. 

Tonnage of all vessels entering and 
leaving the port last year, in all trades, 
was 14,428,120 tons, and the total num- 
ber of vessels was 5,475. 

Vessels engaged in foreign trade num- 
bered 4,085, of which 1,822 were Ameri- 
can and 2,263 foreign owned. Tonnage 
of these vessels was 9,871,144 tons. 
American vessels represented 5,106,570 
tons and foreign vessels 4,764,574. 

St. Joun Wapbpe tt. 
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Building Recently Acquired by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Buffalo 
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Summary of the Laws Covering the Manufacture and Sale of Bleached Flour, as Reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by the Several States 


Note on federal bleaching regulations: 


The status of the federal regulations regarding 


the bleaching of flour was more or less uncertain from 1906, when the food and drugs law 


was enacted, until the summer of 1920. 


The question at issue was whether or not the 


bleaching process constituted adulteration within the meaning of the act. This was fought 
out in the famous case brought against the Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., which was finally 
settled after nine years of litigation in April, 1919, the government withdrawing its allega- 
tion that the bleaching process had caused the flour to contain “added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredients,” but insisting that bleaching constituted “artificial coloring,” 
and that, therefore, bleached flour must be so branded, 

On July 31, 1920, the Department of Agriculture issued the following statement, effectu- 


ally settling the whole matter so far as interstate shipments are concerned: 


“Bleached flour 


may be shipped within the jurisdiction of the law only under the condition that the bleach- 
ing has not concealed inferiority or impaired the quality or strength of the article, and 
then only on condition that it is branded plainly to indicate that it has undergone a process 


of bleaching. 
subject it to a charge of misbranding. 


Failure to label the containers to show that such flour has been bleached will 
No action will be taken at the present time on the 


ground that bleaching introduces into the flour a substance which may be injurious to 
health, provided, as a result of bleaching, there is not introduced into the flour such a 
quantity of the bleaching agent as may render it injurious as indicated in the decision of 


the Supreme Court. Should evidence 


later become available that the bleaching of flour 


introduces an ingredient in minute quantities, which has the effect of rendering the article 
injurious to health, announcement of the fact will be made and appropriate action taken 
to prevent thereafter the shipment of bleached flour within the jurisdiction of the food 


and drugs act. Whether bleaching 


in any given specification 


reduces the quality and 


strength of the flour or conceals damage or inferiority must be decided on the basis of the 


facts in each particular case.” 


In a subsequent announcement by the Department of Agriculture, it was stated that 


the words “Artificially Bleached” or ‘‘Bleached by .......-. 


Process’’ must be used, and 


that the words “Artificially Matured” would not be accepted as a satisfactory equivalent, 


ALABAMA 


An amendment to the state food and drugs 
act, passed Sept. 29, 1919, prohibits the sale 
of bleached flour containing nitrous acid. 
Otherwise the federal rulings obtain. 


ARIZONA 
No special laws or regulations. 
ARKANSAS 
No special laws or regulations. 
CALIFORNIA 


The state law is the same as the federal 
law. 
COLORADO 
No special laws or regulations, 
CONNECTICUT 
The only regulation in force is that flour 
bleached with nitrogen peroxide is an adul- 


terated product, The character of the adul- 
teration is such that no statement upon the 
label will bring bleached flour within the 
law. 
DELAWARE 
No special laws or regulations. 
FLORIDA 


“No article of food shall be deemed to be 
adulterated other than those defined and 
found to be adulterated, poisonous, deleteri- 
ous or detrimental to health under the pro- 
visions of the food and drugs act of Con- 
gress.”’ Bleached flour is not specifically 
mentioned in the Florida law, although the 
use of sulphur dioxide for bleaching pur- 
poses.is specifically prohibited, 


GEORGIA 
“Flour bleached with nitrogen peroxide is 


adulterated, under the food and drugs act 
of Aug. 21, 1906. The character of the adul- 
teration is such that no statement upon the 
label will bring bleached flour within the 
law, and such flour cannot legally be made 
or sold in the state of Georgia.” 
IDAHO 
No special laws or regulations. 
ILLINOIS 
No special laws or regulations. 
INDIANA 


The sale of flour bleached with the oxides 
of nitrogen or otherwise artificially bleached 
is not permitted unless the barrel, bag, sack 
or other receptacle has on its head or side 
as a part of the principal label the words 
“Bleached Flour” in plain black Gothic get- 
ters at least one ineh in height. 


IOWA z 
No special laws or regulations, > 
KANSAS ; 


f 
All flour artificially bleached must be so 
labeled on the principal label, in solid letters 
net less than one inch in height, 


KENTUCKY 


State food and drugs act requires bleached 
flour to be so labeled, in conformity with 
the federal law. 


LOUISIANA 
No special laws or regulations. 
MAINE 
No special laws or regulations. 
MARYLAND 


Under the state law, articles of food are 
deemed adulterated if bleached in a manner 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. 
There is no specific reference to bleached 
flour, and federg! regulations apply. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

No special laws or regulations, 

MICHIGAN 
No special laws or regulations. 
MINNESOTA 
No special laws or regulations. 
MISSISSIPPI 
No special laws or regulations. 
MISSOURI 


“Under the general food and drugs law, 
the. sale of bleached flour, where the process 
of bleaching does not injure the quality of 
the flour, is not objectionable. Bleached 
flour should be properly labeled, showing that 


* 


the contents of the package have been 


bleached artificially.” 
MONTANA 
No special laws or regulations. 


NEBRASKA 


The state law permits the sale of bleached 
flour, provided that flour bleached with nitro- 
gen peroxide is distinctly and legibly labeled 
or branded to show that it has been bleached. 


NEVADA 


Bleached flour must be labeled ‘‘Bleached”’ 
in plain Gothic letters at least one inch high. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No special laws or regulations. 
NEW JERSEY 
No special laws or regulations. 
NEW MEXICO 
No special laws or regulations, 
NEW YORK 
The state law provides that an article of 
food shall be deemed to be adulterated “‘if 
it contains any added poisonous or other 
deleterious ingredient which may render such 
article injurious to health.”’ In case bleached 
flour would not be in violation of this clause, 
the state Department of Farms and Markets 
is of the opinion that “it could be sold as a 
bleached flour when plainly labeled, stating 
all of the constituents that are present, if 
any, which have caused the bleaching.” 
New York City has a special ordinance, 
providing that ‘‘no flour, to which oxides of 
nitrogen, or nitrous acid, or nitrates, or 
chlorine, or any other chemical bleaching 
agent has been added, shall be brought into, 


or held, kept, sold or offered for sale in the 
City of New York, unless the package or 
container shall be legibly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled with the words, ‘Bleached 
with ——’ (giving the name of the bleach- 


ing agent used).”’ All bleached flour prod- 
uets must be similarly labeled “Bleached 
with ” 





NORTH CAROLINA 


“Flour artificially bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide or chlorine or any other agent, 
when offered for sale in North Carolina, 
shall have plainly marked or printed in 
a conspicuous place on the sack, barrel 
or other package, in letters not smaller 
than five-eighths of an inch in size, the 
legend: ‘Artificially Bleached.’ Before any 
artificially bleached flour shall be offered 
for sale in this state, the manufacturer, 
dealer, agent, or person who causes it to be 
sold or offered for sale by sample or other- 
wise within this state shall file with the 
commissioner of agriculture a statement that 
it is desired to offer such bleached flour for 
sale in North Carolina, and the name of the 
manufacturer or jobber and the brand name 
of the flour if it has such.”” For each brand 
of artificially bleached flour registered and 
offered for sale, an annual inspection fee of 
$15, due during January, must be paid. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The state law specifically prohibits the 
bleaching of flour or the sale of flour arti- 
ficially bleached, and the state courts have 
upheld this law in test cases, 


OKLAHOMA 
No special laws or regulations. 


OHIO 


“Flour bleached by any process is regard- 
ed as adulterated if the bleaching has re- 
duced the quality and strength of the article 
or has concealed damage or inferiority. 
Bleached flour may be sold or offered for 
sale within the state of Ohio only on condi- 
tion that the bleaching has not impaired the 
quality or strength of the article or con- 
cealed damage or inferiority, and then only 
if branded plainly to indicate that it has 
undergone a process of bleaching. Failure 
to label the containers to show that such 
flour has been bleached will subject it to a 
charge of misbranding.” 


OREGON 
No special laws or regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The state law provides that an article of 
food shall be deemed to be adulterated if it 
contains any added oxides of nitrogen, 
nitrous acid or nitrites, pyroligneous acid, 
or other added ingredients deleterious to 
health. The bleaching of flour by the use 


of nitrous acid or nitrites is specifically pro- 
hibited by the state law, so that the federal 
ruling does not affect the status of bleached 
flour in Pennsylvania, under the state gen- 
eral food act of May 13, 1909. 


RHODE ISLAND 


No special law, but the food and drug 
commissioners insist that artificially bleached 
flour must be so labeled. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


All flour that has been subjected to any 
treatment whereby it is bleached, or its nat- 
ural color changed in any manner through 
chemical action, must be clearly and con- 
spicuously labeled on the package to show 
this fact. The statement on the label must 
contain the word “Bleached” in letters not 
less than one half inch in height. If chlorine 
be used in the bleaching process, underneath 
the word “Bleached” must appear the words 
“Chlorine used.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The law makes it unlawful for any per- 
son to sell or offer for sale any flour which 
in the process of manufacture has been 
subjected to any treatment whereby it is 
bleached or its natural color changed in 
any manner by any chemical or other arti- 
ficial action, unless the container is plainly 
labeled with the word “Bleached,” such label 
to be printed in capital letters of solid type 
not less than one inch in height, on the front 
of the sack or bag or on the head of the 
barrel. 


TENNESSEE 
The Department of Food and Drugs re- 
quires that flour bleached in any manner 


must be so labeled, the word “Bleached” 
to be placed on the sack or barrel in letters 
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not less than one half inch high, and in , 
position as conspicuous as that of any other 
portion of the label. 


TEXAS 
No special laws or regulations. 
UTAH 
Flour bleached by the agency of nitrogen 
peroxide, other chemicals, or electrically, 
must be labeled “Bleached Flour.” 
VERMONT 
No special laws or regulations. 
VIRGINIA 


“Flour artificially bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide shall have plainly marked or print- 
ed on the main label of the package, jin 
letters of equal prominence with the brand 
name of the flour, the legend: ‘Bleached with 
Nitrogen Peroxide.’ ”’ 


WASHINGTON 
No special laws or regulations, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
No special laws or regulations. 


WISCONSIN 


The state law provides that it shall be un- 
lawful to sell, offer or expose for sale, or to 
have in possession with intent. to sell for 
use or consumption, any flour that has been 
artificially bleached. 


WYOMING 


Flour electrically or otherwise artificially 
bleached shall not be sold unless the barrel, 
bag, sack or other receptacle has on its head 
or side as part of the principal label the 
word “Bleached” in plain Gothic letters at 
least one inch in height. 
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STANDARD WEIGHT LAWS 








Summary of the Laws of the States Regarding Weights of Flour and Millfeed, as Reported 
to The Northwestern Miller Jan. 1, 1923 


ARKANSAS 
No prescribed weights for flour packages. 
Packages for bran, shorts or middlings must 
have net weights of 5, 10, 15, 25, 50, 75, 100, 
125, 150, 175 or 200 Ibs. 
ARIZONA 
Containers of flour and feed must be 
marked with the correct net weight of the 
contents. There is an allowance of 2% per 
cent for shrinkage, made by law. 


CALIFORNIA 

“One barrel of flour shall contain 196 lbs 
net weight; % bbl, 98 lbs; % bbl, 49 Ibs; 
% bbl, 24% Ibs. Shorts, packed in contain- 
ers, shall weigh 80 lbs net weight. Bran, 
packed in. containers, shall weigh 60 Ibs 
net weight.”” The net container act permits 
the sale of flour in packages of less than 
24% Ibs, provided the true net weight is 
marked on the container. 


CONNECTICUT 


The state law merely requires that the 
true net weight of contents shall be plainly 
and conspicuously marked on all packages 
containing flour or feed. 


IDAHO 
No special laws or regulations. 
ILLINOIS 
The state law provides that flour shall be 


packed in 196-lb barrels, with subdivisions 
of 98 lbs, 49 Ibs and 24% Ibs. 
INDIANA 


No __ prescribed weights, provided net 
weights are declared on the packages. 


IOWA 


The state law requires that a sack of flour 
must contain 49 lbs, and a half sack 24% Ibs. 


KANSAS 


The state law provides that all sales of 
mill products shall be on the basis of net 
weights, the same to be plainly marked on 
the outside of the barrel, sack, package or 
bale. The standard weight units for wheat 
flour, rye flour and corn flour are the barrel 
of 196 lbs net, the half barrel of 98 lbs; one- 
fourth barrel, 48 lbs; one-eighth barrel, 24 
Ibs; one-sixteenth barrel, 12 lbs. Corn meal 
may, however, be packed and sold in sacks 
of 35 lbs net, 17% lbs net and 8% Ibs net. 
For bran and shorts in sacks the standard 
weight is 100 lbs net. 


2 MAINE 


No special package weight regulations. 


MARYLAND 
No specific regulations. Flour and mill- 
feed may be sold in standard packages which 
are correctly labeled to show the net weight. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The state law merely requires that net 
weights must be clearly marked on each 
package, and that bran, shorts or middlings 
must be sold on the basis of the avoirdupois 
pound or hundredweight. 


MICHIGAN 


“When mill products of wheat, corn, rye 
or buckwheat, known as flour, grits, meal 
or compounds of the same, are placed or 
packed in barrels, fractional parts of a bar- 
rel or sacks to be sold or billed to any per- 
son or persons within this state, the standard 
weight or measure of a barrel or the frac- 
tional part thereof shall be as follows: 1 
bbl, 196 Ibs; % bbl, 98 lbs; % bbl, 49 lbs; 


.% bbl, 24% lbs; yy bbl, 12% lbs; 1-32 bbl, 


6% lbs. Before any package containing the 
mill products or compounds of such mill 
products specified above shall be sold or 
offered or exposed for sale in this state, the 
number of pounds contained therein shall be 
plainly printed or stamped on the face label 
in plain English letters and numbers not less 


than % in high. When such packages are 
sold as %, %, %, yy or 1-32 of a barrel, they 
shall be so marked in addition to the number 
of pounds marked thereon.” 


MINNESOTA 
No special law or regulation, but the Divi- 
sion of Feed Inspection states that it ‘‘(\is- 
courages and condemns the practice of pack- 
ing 98 lbs and 99 lbs in feed bags.”’ 


MISSOURI 
“A barrel of flour shall consist of 196 \bs 
net; a sack of flour 98 Ibs net; % sack of 
flour 48 lbs net; 4 saek of flour 24 Ibs net. 
Before any barrel, sack, % sack or 4% sack of 


flour shall be sold, the number of pounds 
therein contained shall be plainly labeled or 
stamped thereon.” 
MONTANA 
No special laws or regulations. 
NEBRASKA 
“The net weight per barrel or per hundred 
or divisible merchantable quantities shall be 


as follows and no packages other than these 
sizes shall be permitted for sale in the state 
of Nebraska: wheat flour per barrel, 196 
lbs; per % bbl, 98 lbs; per % bbl sack, 48 
Ibs; per % bbl sack, 24 lbs; per yy bbl sack, 
T2"1bs; per 1-32 bbl sack, 6 Ibs; rye flour, rye 
gratidm, wheat graham, whole wheat flour 
and corn meal in packages of the following 
weights: 100 lbs, 50 Ibs, 25 lbs, 10 Ibs. and 
5 lbs, or in cartons of 3 Ibs, or 1 1b; and per 
1-32 bu sack or carton, 1% Ibs, Nothing in 
this article shall be construed to prohibit the 
sale, in other sized packages, of flour pre- 
pared for special purposes.”’ 


NEW JERSEY 


The state law makes no special provisions 
for flour or millfeed packages, merely re- 
quiring that the net weight of contents be 
clearly stated on each package. 


NEW YORK 


Flour packed in wood must be in contain- 
ers holding either 196 lbs or 98 lbs, All 
other containers must be marked with the 
net weight of contents. If less than 10 lls, 
the letters indicating the weight must be at 
least one-ninth inch bold-faced letters; if 
from 10 to 100 lbs, the letters shall be at 
least %-inch bold-faced type, and if ovcr 
100 lbs, the letters shall be at least %-inch 
bold-faced type. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The state law makes it unlawful to sel 
or offer for sale flour, corn meal, hominy or 
grits within the state except in the following 
packages: flour, 6 lbs, 12- lbs, 24 Ibs, 48 lbs, 
98 Ibs, 196 lbs; corn meal, 1 1b, 2 Ibs, 3 lbs, 
5 Ibs, 10 lbs, 25 Ibs, 50 lbs, 100 Ibs, or a 
multiple of 100 Ibs; hominy or grits, 1 1, 
1% Ibs, 3 lbs, 5 Ibs, 10 Ibs, 50 Ibs, 100 Ibs, or 
a multiple of 100 Ibs. The net weight must 
in every case be stated on the packag?. 
Feeds may be sold only in packages of °5 
Ibs, 50 lbs, 75 lbs, 100 lbs, 125 Ibs, 150 Ibs, 
175 lbs or 200 Ibs. 


OHIO 
The law requires that quarter barrels of 
flour have a net weight of 49 Ibs, eight! 
barrels 24% Ibs, and sixteenth barre's 
12% Ibs. 
" OREGON 


The standard weights for flour are: barre!, 
196 lbs net; % bbl, 98 Ibs; %& bbl, 49 Ibs; 
% bbl, 24% lbs. The package must be labeled 
to show the net weight, and the use of the 
words “when packed” in the phrase “net 
weight when packed” is not allowable. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The state law requires that the quantity 
of the contents of all goods sold in packag® 
form must be plainly and conspicuously 
marked in terms of weight, measure 0o* 
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numerical count on the outside of the cover- 
ing or container, 
RHODE ISLAND 

The only requirement is that every pack- 
age shall be correctly marked with the net 
weight of contents. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

A barrel of flour measured by weight must 
contain 196 Ibs; % bbl, 98 lbs; % bbl, 49 
ibs; % bbl, 24% Ibs; vs bbl, 12% lbs. Feed 
may be sold only in standard weight bags or 
packages of 25 lbs or multiples thereof, or 
in bulk. The net weight of contents must be 
shown on all feed packages in type as large 
as 10-point. 

TENNESSEE 

Flour and millfeed may be sold in pack- 
ages of any size, provided the net weight is 
plainly and correctly stated on the packages. 
Corn meal may be sold only in packages 
having net weights of 96 lbs, 48 lbs, 24 lbs, 
12 Ibs or 6 Ibs. 

TEXAS 

“Whenever any of the following articles 
shall be contracted for, sold or delivered, 
the weight per bushel or barrel or divisible 
merchantable quantities of a bushel, or bar- 
rel, or ton, shall be as follows: wheat flour, 
per bbl, 200 lbs; wheat flour, per % bbl sack, 
100 Ibs; Wheat flour, per % bbl sack, 50 
lbs; wheat flour, per % bbl sack, 25 Ibs; 
corn meal, per bushel sack, 50 lbs; corn meal, 
per % bu sack, 26 lbs; corn meal, per 4% bu 


s sack, 12% Ibs; bran and shorts, per bushel, 


bran and shorts, by the 100 Ibs, in 


20 Ibs; 
100-lb bags.” All packages must be clearly 
marked with the net weight of contents. 
UTAH 

“The net weight per barrel or bushel, or 
divisible merchantable quantities of a barrel 
or bushel, shall be as follows: wheat flour, 
per bbl, 196 lbs; per % bbl, 98 lbs; per % bbl 
sack, 49 lbs; per % bbl sack, 24 lbs; per yy 


bbl sack, 12 Ibs; corn meal, per bushel sack, 


48 lbs; per % bu sack, 24 lbs; per % bu sack, 
12 lbs: bran, per bu, 20 Ibs.”’ 
VERMONT 
No special laws or regulations. 
VIRGINIA 


“All flour offered or exposed for sale in 
Virginia shall be in packages containing, by 
standerd weight, 6 lbs, 12 lbs, 24 lbs, 48 lbs, 
98 lbs and 196 lbs of flour, with the net 
weight of the flour conspicuously stated on 
the main label on the outside of the pack- 
age. All corn meal, bolted or unbolted, of- 
fered or exposed for sale in original packages 
shall be in packages containing, by standard 
weight, yy bu, %& bu, % bu, bu, 1 bu, 
1% bus, 2 bus. The standard weight of a 
bushel of corn meal is 48 lbs. The net weight 
of the contents of all original packages of 
corn meal shall be conspicuously stated in 
Arabic figures on the main brand or label 
of the package.” Feedingstuffs may be sold 
only in standard weight bags or packages 
of 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 140, 150, 175 and 200 
lbs, with the net weight of contents clearly 
marked on each package. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The state law makes it unlawful to sell 
any commodity in. package form unless the 
net quantity of the. contents is plainly and 
conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package. The, ‘prescribed weights for flour 
are 196 lbs to the barrel, 98 lbs to the half 
barrel, 49 lbs to the quarter barrel,-24% Ibs 
to the eighth barrel, and 12% lbs to the 
sixteenth barrel, ~“*-** 


' | WYOMING 
No special law or regulation. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan.—Wheat receipts are 
very light at mills and terminal eleva- 
tors, despite better car supplies. Re- 
ports to the Ogden Grain Exchange in- 
dicate that there remains a considerable 
surplus of Utah grain, and that south- 
ern Idaho has nearly 4,000,000 bus more 
than needed for seed. Mills have enough 
to continue operations at present capac- 
ity for a number of weeks, and there are 
some stocks in countty elevators. Antici- 
pation that there will be a more rapid 
movement of Idaho Wheat is expressed 
by millers and grain dealers. 

N * 
_E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Cof is in Los Angeles 
for conferences with: general officials of 
the company. ~ 

James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, 
authority on agricultural economics and 
grain marketing, is to. deliver a. series of 
lectures at the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, Jan. 25-27. =? vos 
_ Utah’s farm values*increased $2,422,000 
in 1922 over 1921, and’ 22,000 more acres 
were cultivated, accotding to M. M. Jus- 
tin, federal agricultural statistician. The 
Teport shows a poor harvest of winter 
wheat. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., was re-elected direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Commerce 
on Jan. 9. Charles H. Barton, president 
of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, was 
re-elected president. * 

Preparation of a proposed legislative 
bill which would provide a ay tax 
exemption” for”. milling-in-transit grain 
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stored in Utah has. been completed, and 
the measure will be placed in the hands 
of Utah legislators. It is being advocat- 
ed by the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
a special committee having been named 
to handle the subject. 

Several recent days of warm weather, 
almost resembling spring, were followed 
by a cold snap on Jan. 13, while freez- 
ing weather at. nights has retarded any 
untoward growth of crops and tree buds. 
In the higher valleys, an excellent blan- 
ket of snow remains over fall sown grain 
while in the lower valleys the moisture 
has soaked in the ground, giving promise 
of good conditions in the early spring. 

J. S. Welsh, agriculturist, of Twin 
Falls, has been selected as president of 
the Idaho state seed show, the other of- 
ficers being J. H. Beasley, Idaho Falls, 
vice president; M. A. Thomet, Twin 
Falls, and O. S. Fletcher, Moscow, direc- 
tors. M. V. Burton, Virginia, Idaho, won 
the trophy for the best certified turkey red 
wheat. Twenty-four counties in Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and Montana were 
represented at the show held in Burley, 
Idaho, this week. W. E. Zuppann. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Minn.—Lower prices for 
flour were registered in the week ending 
Jan. 18, and the result was an increase of 
interest on the part of buyers. A consid- 
erably larger number of those who have 
been hesitating about coming into the 
market were inquiring. A part of them 
made purchases, but the amount of busi- 
ness worked was not very substantial. 
Their appearance in the market was, how- 
ever, an eneouraging factor to the mills 
and indicated a better feeling. 

The demand that did appear was 
steady, and indicated that many buyers 
are not well supplied with stocks and 
must come in soon. Sales made came 
from scattered territory. Shipping in- 
structions came in fairly well, indicating 
that contract holders want delivery. Pat- 
ent prices were reduced 20c bbl, due to 
the lower wheat price. 

The durum mill had some increase in 
inquiry for durum flour, but offers re- 
ceived were generally too low for ac- 
ceptance. A little scattered business was 
taken on at a fairly steady rate. The 
mill has lowered its prices 10c bbl, due 
to the decline in wheat. 

Local sales were about all that were 
made in rye flour, and conditions con- 
tinued slow, as they have been for some 
time. The home trade is limited and, with 
that only to depend on, business is not 
large in volume. 

Mills report a better demand for mill- 
feed, the call not being restricted to any 
one section. This was rather unexpected, 
for run-down stocks had been hardly ex- 
pected just now. Some near-by orders 
were taken, but nothing for distant ship- 
ment. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Mb BOE 6 608-09 6058 %0 6868 8 14,225 38 
Previous week ............ 9,790 26 
RA ME © 6-0 6 6060.05 0.04 0:60 14,895 40 
SHO FOREN BOO occ ccccceces 9,075 24 


NOTES 


Steady shipping of flaxseed has brought ; 
Rad 


domestic stocks down to 113,000 bus. 

Cash rye continues in good deman 
and daily offerings are well cleaned up. 

Receipts of grain have kept at a pfetty 
good pace, but on Jan. 15 they fil off, 
showing only 273 cars fay the twp days. 

At the close of business on Jan. 13 
Duluth-Superior elevators were“about one 
quarter filled, having on hand 8,453,000 
bus, mostly wheat and rye. 

Loadings of grain for shipment by rail 
in the week ending Jan. 13 were 161,000 
bus flaxseed, 207,000 bus durum wheat, 
and a few cars of other grains. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, is about to take membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade, the applica- 
tion of A. A. Jewett, local representative, 
being now posted. 

Canadian grain continues to move in 
slowly, and goes into store in bond for 
later shipment. Elevators are now carry- 
ing 264,000.bus, about equally divided 
between wheat and coarse grains. 

The demand for screeinings and cheap 
feeds holds good, and seems to be gen- 
eral, Elevators have been active in load- 







ing out stuff in cars for shipment to Min- 
neapolis, Illinois and other localities. 


The Duluth Board of Trade Clearing 
Association has elected the following of- 
ficers: president, W. J. McCabe; vice 
president, E. N. Bradley; secretary and 
manager, G. F. Foster; assistant man- 
ager, E. H. Pfeifer. 

About 100 of the striking shopmen of 
the Great Northern Railway will return 
to work under agreement arrived at with 
the company. They will retain their 
seniority in their own ranks, but will lose 
it with the company. 

Outside buyers are after choice cars 
of flaxseed, and pay liberally to get them. 
Elevators picked up the remainder of 
offerings at the going basis. No. 1 spot 
is quoted at January price to 3c over, 
and straight, to arrive, at le over Feb- 
ruary. 

The business of Duluth-Superior har- 
bor, in 1922, according to figures by 
Major E. H. Marks, United States engi- 
neer in charge, showed a considerable 
increase over 1921. Receipts and ship- 
ments were 38,202,740 tons, an increase 
of 27 per cent. 

The dark grades of spring wheat were 
in demand on Jan. 15, but others did not 
seem to be wanted. The better grades of 
durum are now selling above Minneapolis. 
Southwestern buyers are not now so 
anxious for the red, but want low grade 
stuff. Milling interests absorb all the 
choice cars, and elevators take the re- 
mainder at the going basis. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
during the four months from Sept. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1922 and 1921, via United States and 
Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 
1922 
9,486,516 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 


1921 
9,367,338 








Via U. S. ports ..... 98,059,654 65,950,293 

Via Canadian ports.. 18,539,353 9,944,394 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 3,929,893 14,193,040 

Via Canadian ports.. 12,796,229 2,567,112 

WOtals cccvcscscoses 142,811,645 92,022,177 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1922 1921 
United States ........ 242,986 230,757 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports...... 525,831 725,419 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,365,965 962,457 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 905,780 283,251 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,189,162 421,704 

DOtAIS cerccevescoes 4,229,724 2,623,588 

TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 

To— 1922 


1921 
United States ........ 10,579,954 10,405,745 
United Kingdom— 





Via U. 8S. ports...... 100,425,894 59,214,678 

Via Canadian ports.. 24,686,195 14,275,450 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 8,005,903 15,467,670 

Via Canadian ports.. 18,147,458 4,464,780 

DOtGls. oc cvcogececcce 161,845,403 103,828,323 





World’s Wheat Crop, 1922 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 


wit the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 
Amitted): 





1922 1921 1920 
United States .... 856,211 814,905 833,027 
evreccoses 391,425 300,858 263,189 
5,190 5,089 14,951 
180,641 169,756 214,143 
12,126 7,768 5,948 
22,179 23,190 19,916 

England and 

WOMB cccceccce 61,192 69,776 63,352 
Scotland ........ 2,520 2,568 2,080 
Switzerland ...... 2,363 3,574 3,584 
Greece .......+06. 9,553 11,170 12,194 
Spain ..... ocvevce 125,908 145,150 138,606 
AUBUFIA .cccccccce 7,150 6,452 5,423 
Hungary ........- 43,100 62,715 38,294 
Germany ..:....- 71,907 107,798 82,583 
Poland ........+. 44,400 37,409 22,740 
Czecho-Slovakia... 30,472 38,682 26,362 
EMtvia .cccccccee 97 78 389 
Jugo-Siavia ...... 48,250 51,809 43,011 
Roumania ....... 87,820 77,119 62,571 
Sweden ......... ° 8,217 12,566 10,545 
Denmark ........ 8,466 11,145 7,390 
PFANCE wccccce -.+ 255,000 323,467 236,929 

POON Sccceccce 604 972 99 
Belgium .......+. 10,200 14,495 10,275 
Bulgaria ......... 27,925 31,893 29,998 
BOOIF cécccccccecs 163,629 194,071 141,337 
Netherlands ..... 5,210 8,686 5,766 

Finland .........- 297 276 27 
British India .... 366,539 255,173 377,888 
Australia ........ 132,282 143,966 45,976 
SOME sececccvece 26,495 26,921 30,026 
New Zealand .... 10,627 6,872 4,560 
Algeria .......... 17,269 33,764 8,562 
South Africa ..... 8,688 8,113 5,488 
Tumis .ncccccccces 3,307 10,623 4,042 
Morocco ..... osee 9,553 17,466 21,999 





Totals, 37 coun- 
CPIOS wccccces 3,057,692 3,027,040 2,784,415 


Estimates of the 1922 wheat crops, and 


265 


those of 1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or 
reports of crop condition, compared with the 
estimates for the two preceding crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 
Brasil ..ccccccces 5,000 4,991 3,000 
POTD ccccccccccece 2,600 2,645 2,627 
Esthonia ....... ° 350 427 274 
Luxemburg ...... 450 661 449 
Portugal ......... 7,000 8,61 7,140 
Russia .......+.++5 300,000 275,000 400,000 
Trelamd «...ceccese 1,500 1,451 1,402 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
Manchuria ....... 35,000 25,000 25,000 
CRIBS ccccccgcccce 175,000 150,000 200,000 
DOG cccccvccose 12,000 14,000 14,000 
SNE csceasseee 2,000 2,000 3,000 
MOGGD. ccccececece 7,000 6,500 6,500 
Formosa ....+++++ 150 150 160 
MSEC ccccccccces 30,000 37,012 31,711 
Canary Islands 1,000 705 1,255 
Totals, 16 coun- 
CIOS cccccses 591,250 544,155 711,508 
Totals, 53 coun- 
CHEER cccccece 3,648,942 3,571,195 3,495,923 
Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 


Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 

BORD... woe 71,907 206,051 78,034 276,677 

ee 107,798 267,648 89,056 344,812 

BOGS. cecce 82,583 194,255 82,344 332,490 

oo ae 79,701 240,161 87,741 309,587 

ar 85,865 262,832 93,504 301,839 

R927. reves 81,791 274,677 89,886 249,964 

1916...... 110,207 350,486. 126,080 477,316 

1928 .ccece 141,676 366,310 114,077 412,400 

CY Oe 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 

BORG. veces 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 

oo) ae 160,223 456,599 159,924 686,987 

| er 149,410 427,775 145,132 630,764 

oO es 141,883 413,802 133,330 644,287 

i Seer 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 
EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 

1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,739 534,035 

1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 601,070 

1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 

1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 

1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 

1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Rye Barley Oats 

10,250 2,841 7,905 

10,539 2,808 7,814 

10,588 2,949 7,940 

10,881 3,121 7,396 

11,720 3,251 7,510 

13,650 3,738 8,625 

14,737 4,125 8,759 

15,843 4,002 11,404 

15,564 3,909 10,843 

15,849 4,087 10,967 

15,488 $3,928 10,841 

15,161 3,917 10,694 








GRAIN DEALERS AT DES MOINES 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has voted 
to hold the next annual meeting at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1923. This 
will be the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention. The headquarters for the meet- 
ing will be at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

The association has met twice before 
in Des Moines. On June 29 and 30, 
1897, the first annual meeting of the or- 
ganization was held there, and on Oct. 
2, 3 and 4, 1901, the fifth annual conven- 
tion met in Des Moines. 

Owing to the location of the conven- 
tion city, a great attendance is assured. 
Des Moines is in the heart of the grain 
producing section of the country, and 
within a night’s ride of half a dozen of 
the country’s largest terminal markets. 
A big registration of both country ship- 
pers and terminal market dealers is, 
therefore, expected. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,200 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
shipment from the mill in time to reach 
New York or New Orleans during the 
week ending Saturday, March 3. Bids 
are requested covering delivery free of 
all charges to pier 67, North River, New 
York City (foot of West Twenty-sev- 
enth Street) or wharf of United Fruit 
Co., New Orleans, La. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., Friday, Jan. 19, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railway Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City, at which time 
they will be opened and read in public. 





NORWAY’S FLOUR MONOPOLY 

Since 1917, the importation of grain 
and flour into Norway has been a govern- 
ment monopoly. At present there is 
strong agitation for the abolition of this 
monopoly. The tendency has been to 
import less and less flour each year, 
while at the same time the imports of 
wheat are increasing, according to Con- 
sul G. N. Ifft. Norway is milling more 
of its flour than it did before the war. 
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The outstanding feature of the Pacific 
Coast flour trade is that the anticipated 
revival of oriental flour demand has ma- 
terialized on a substantial scale. The 
same conditions in the Orient which made 
the year 1922 the largest export year 
which Pacific Coast millers have enjoyed 
since pre-war days still prevail, namely, 
the exhaustion of wheat supplies in China 
proper, as well as in Manchuria, the con- 
sequent closing down of the great mill- 
ing capacity of those sections and the 
necessity of looking to America for a 
large part of the her requirements of 
the Orient. 

Toward the latter part of 1922 oriental 
flour demand almost entirely ceased for a 
period, but shortly after the opening of 
the year began again and gradually in- 
creased until, during the last 10 days, a 
flood of inquiries and offers poured in, 
resulting in very substantial bookings. 
Unfortunately, wheat stocks are light in 
the Pacific Northwest, the unsold surplus 
in Washington probably not exceeding 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bus, though mill 
holdings are still sufficient to furnish a 
large flour tonnage. 

Reports are persistent that the Mis- 
sissippi valley mills are securing some 
oriental business, exporting via Gulf 
ports, from which there are now direct 
sailings to the Orient, and should the 
oriental demand continue until Pacific 
northwestern wheat supplies are exhaust- 
ed this business may develop, though 
Canada, with a great surplus of cheaper 
wheat, will prove a serious competitor. 

Demand in coast markets continues 
quiet, both for local flour and for offer- 
ings from hard wheat states, as the trade 
refuses to anticipate future require- 
ments. 

“xport demand from the United King- 
dom is quiescent, and will probably con- 
tinue so at least until heavy shipments 
of Pacific flours made in December have 
been absorbed. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, at seaboard, are quot- 


ed: Montana, $6.85@7.25 bbl; Dakota, 
$7.50@8.25; Washington, made from 


Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
spring wheats, $6.90@7.50. Washington 
bakers patent is offered at $6.80@6.90 
bbl, and pastry flour at $6.05. 

The demand for millfeed shows a little 
more life. Washington mill-run is sellin 
at $29@30 ton, and Montana mixed fe 
at about the same level. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TOM. GBS ooccssccse 8 27, 62 
Previous week ..... 52,800 28,928 55 
FeO? OBO ceccccees 52,800 22,916 43 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,313 54 
Three years ago.... 52,800 39,857 75 
Four years ago..... 52,800 23,353 49 
Five years ago..... 46,800 38,134 81 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 7-13 ......e008 57,000 28,851 61 
Previous week ..... 57,000 22,960 40 
WOOP GRO cecccocce 57,000 38,557 68 
Two years ago..... 57,000 8,044 14 
Three years ago. 57,000 32,596 64 
Four years ago..... 57,000 19,666 34 
Five years ago..... 57,000 66.640 81 





Twenty-four interior mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 6, 1923, with 





a two weeks’ capacity of 131,100 bbls 
of flour, made 62,524, or 48 per cent 
of capacity, against 82,670 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 24 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 129,600 bbls, or 64 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The Superior Milling Co., Pocatello, 
is erecting an alfalfa mill. 

The Scio (Oregon) Mill & Elevator Co. 
has been sold to a company of Lebanon 
men, at a consideration of about $15,000. 


Wallace McCammant, attorney, Port- 
land, Oregon, has purchased the Pierce 
County, Washington, property of the 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills for $93,165. 

The Washington Bakeries Co., Seattle, 
entertained its employees on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 13, at the company’s an- 
nual dinner and ball. Four hundred 
were present. 

The Chamber of Commerce exchange 
department publishes a statement to the 
effect that exports of flour from Puget 
Sound to foreign countries in 1922 in- 
creased 349,348 bbls over 1921. 

T. V. O’Connor, commissioner for the 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., has 
left Seattle for Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles to study the em- 
ployment situation with reference to 
adoption of the open shop system on 
government ships. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Milling activity 
continues normal, practically all plants 
being operated at about capacity. Fair- 
ly good demand is reported by millers 
for their flour output, but there has 
been a slowing down in call for feeds. 
Current prices: patent flour $7.50. and 
first clear $4.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


MILLFEED 


Unusually mild weather for January 
has caused a 10 per cent slash in mill 
prices for feedstuffs. There has been no 
demand, according to mill management, 
for feed at any price during the past 
two weeks, and unless there is a tighten- 
ing up in temperature quickly, what had 
been feared might prove a hay shortage 
will turn into an excess of native forage. 
Millfeeds have been steady for months 
at $27@28 for bran and $29@30 for 
standard middlings. Official announce- 
ment by mills issued Jan. 11 marked 
these down $3 ton from the top figure, 
and one of the leading concerns intimat- 
ed that the decline had just been fairly 
started. 

Cattle look as fat as when winter 
changed the range to the dull brown of 
winter, and everywhere there is an 
abundance of range grazing. The snow 
has all disappeared, and no feeding is 
being done except for milking stock, and 
it has been possible to make that chiefly 
alfalfa and the better grades of hay, 
thereby avoiding the higher costs for 
ground feeds. Farmers contend that the 
retail prices for millfeeds make it inad- 
visable to use ground feed except as 
emergency for young stock and a limited 
ration for milkers. 

With the milling plants running to ca- 
pacity, lack of local demand, it is ex- 
pected, will result in creating a supply 
to move which attractive prices will be 
made in the early spring. That hap- 
pened last year and the year before, and 
there is a larger milling output now than 
in either of those years. 


NOTES 


W. T. Greeley, owner and manager of 
the Greeley Grain Co., of Great Falls, 
has returned from Shelby, where he had 
been looking after his interests in the 
oil fields. Mr. Greeley heads an oil com- 
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pany that recently brought in a large 
well near Shelby. 

In the territory north of Great Falls, 
less than 20 miles from the city limits, 
plowing has been done poe = antici- 
pation of spring planting. e ground 
turns over loose and fine, and there is 
some moisture evident, but only on days 
when there has been a slight freeze in 
the early morning do the farmers have to 
delay starting until noon. 

The announcement that steps would 
shortly be taken by the state of Mon- 
tana to arrange for terminal elevator 
and storage facilities in Minneapolis has 
already brought inquiry about the mat- 
ter, and while no bill had been intro- 
duced into the legislative assembly now in 
session, it has been locally forecast that 
such a step would be noow The plan is 
being fostered by the present commis- 
sioner of agriculture and backed by the 
governor. 

Agricultural agents throughout the 
state, aided by the extension service of 
the state college, are planning for an 
intensive programme of spring meetings 
with farmers to discuss spring wheat 
seeding and the general problems of 
wheat culture as experienced in recent 
years here because of grasshoppers and 
other pests. It is the belief of the agri- 
cultural experts that the damage thus 
resulting can be eliminated. The matter 
is being considered at the farmers’ ex- 
tension course at the state college. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Local demand for 
flour picked up materially the latter part 
of the week ending Jan. 13, with a firm- 
er market. List prices hold unchanged 
at $7.55 for family patents, $7.05. for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.30 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. 

Mills report a lull in the export de- 
mand which recently excited the market. 
The total volume of oriental business 
done is estimated at about 150,000 bbls, 
while 25,000 were sold to the Norwegian 
government. All space on Pacific steam- 
ers is booked up to March 1. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. T-1B .occceeee 57,000 24,416 42 
Previous week ..... 57,000 20,227 35 
VFOOP AHO ccccccces 57,000 36,513 62 
Two years ago..... 48,000 27,890 58 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,984 58 
Four years ago..... 40,500 30,255 74 
Five years ago..... 33,000 29,867 90 

NOTES 


Operations at the local mills during the 
past fortnight have been interfered with 
by the winter freshet in the Willamette 
River. There was also some loss of 
wheat on the docks. 

The directors of the Oregon Co-opera- 
tive Grain Growers have instructed the 
officers of the organization to handle all 
pooled wheat of the 1923 crop, whether 
or not it is mortgaged. 

The millfeed market does not share in 
the strength of flour. Demand by feed- 
ers is small, while supplies tend to in- 
crease. Mills announced a $2 decline to 
$32 for mill-run and $44 for middlings. 

The wheat market ruled firm durin 
the week ending. Jan. 13. The deman 
came chiefly from mills here and in the 
interior. Offerings by farmers have be- 
come hag light. Closing bids at the ex- 
change: hard white, $1.43; soft white, 
$1.29; western white, $1.29; hard winter, 
$1.21; northern spring, $1.21; western 
red, $1.21. In the open market club 
wheat sales were reported at $1.30, while 
soft red sold as high as $1.27. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—Millers and job- 
bers report flour business as showing no 
improvement. The trade appears very 
well supplied for near-by requirements 
and, in the absence of confidence in 
the possibility of higher prices prevailing, 
little, if any, disposition. is shown by 
bakers to anticipate their needs. In 
fact, feeling is quite general that some- 
what lower prices may be expected in 
the near future. 

Mill prices are virtually unchanged as 
follows: fancy patent $8.60, Dakota 
standard patent $8.25, clear $7.40; Mon- 
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tana fancy patent $7.95, standard pat. 
ent $7.60, clear $6.75; Kansas standard 
$7.20, fancy $8.10; eastern first clear, 
$5.50@6; Washington and Oregon 
straight grades, $6.75@7; cut-off, $5. 60@ 
5.80,—cotton 98's, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed demand has suffered , 
sharp break. There is little, if any, de. 
mand for feed of any kind, and offerings 
from all sections are very liberal. Red 
bran and mill-run are offered at $30@3] 
ton; white standard, $382@33; choice 
white, $83@34; middlings, $42@43; low 
grade flour, $41@42. 


NOTES 


John McKay, proprietor of the Purity 
home bakery, 4005 Twenty-fourth Street, 
died on Jan. 10. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 


adopted a new differential on flour to 


cover the increased cost of bags, as fol- 
lows: Taking the quarters as a basis at 
$7.90 bbl, the halves are 20c under, or 
$7.70; eighths 20c over, twenties $1 over, 
and forties $1.60 over, the price of quar- 
ters. The change in price is as follows; 
halves, $7.70 bbl; quarters, $7.90; eighths, 
$8.10; twenties, $8.90; forties, $9.50, 
Two-pound bags, 25 to the bale, are 
quoted at $2.80 per bale. 





SALESMAN’S AUTHORITY 
An ordinary salesman of goods has no 
implied power to bind his prinicpal by 
an agreement to accept return of goods 
which the buyer may be able to resell, 
decided the Alabama supreme court in 
the case of Charles E. Morris & Co. vs. 


Bynum Brothers, 93 So. 467. Tne court | 


said: 

“That was quite an unusual contract if 
made. “The implied power of an agent 
to warrant title and guaranty rests upon 
the necessity and propriety of such war- 
ranties in the sale of goods. It is not 
therefore to be extended to other war- 
ranties of an unusual sort, however im- 
possible the agent may find it to make 
a sale without giving such warranties.’ 


2C. J. 605.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring w)eat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in busiiels 
(000,000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
State— '22 '21 ’20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 '14 '13 
Kansas 123 129143160102 45 98106176 %6 
N 57 58 58 55 33 6 t 


eb..... 5 7 64 58 
Illinois.. 53 44 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
so nes 35 38 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 
Ohio.... 35 30 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 
Okla. ... 31 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 45 18 


Indiana. 30 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 26 25 24 26 25 24 22 
Wash... 23 43 25 25 14 11 18 36 25 32 
Oregon.. 17 21 18 17 11 8 18 16 14 12 


Colo..... 16 36 88. 24-30 8 8 6 4 
Iowa a a a a ee ee me ee 
Cal...... fil = oe ae Be ee. 
Michigan 14 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 


Texas... 10 21 


Virginia. 10 8 11 12 13 16 15 17 11 11 
Maryl’d. 10 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 13 8 
Idaho... 8910 8 8-76 8s 8 
a sa 2 28 Ff FS F 8 Sa 8s 7 
JP , ©} @ i te 2 Fe i3 16 
Mont.. 2 3 © DB §. 3888 11 13 
N. Car. 6 66 SS €.§ S$ 2 , ¥F 
Tenn. 4 5 4 6 7 5 8 -. 33 8 
W. Va "3 3 3 4 6 4 4 5 4 3 
Utah 2 3 2 2 $8 2 6 6 6 5 
N. J 2 2 1 >» aoe 2 2 . 3 
Minn 2 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 : | 
. Sa a 4 2 2 . oS a 2 2 32 
.. 2 Z 2 2 1 | ae 2 2 4 
Georgia ee . 23. £2 wee «3 

> 2 1 1 2 2 1 3 63 1 
S. Car. 1 1 1 1 i oe ee ae 
| ere 1 1 1 2 3 3 2 3 2 
Arizona a Pe Te ee ae Pe a ae | 

yo. 1 rr 3 2 1 2 1 

N. Mex es. 2 . @& -3 1 1 1 1 
Others.. ek Ge ew owes: 1 
Totals, 

U. S...586 600 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 24 

SPRING WHEAT 

State— °22 21 ’20 °19 °18 °17 '16 °16 ’14 ‘13 
N. D 123 81 80 63106 56 39152 82 79 
8s. D 38 25 25 30 60 48 22 61 31 33 
Mont. 34 37 24 7 21 10 17 20 7 8 
Minn 25 22 27 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 
Idaho 16 17 16 13 13 9 5 6 
Wash 9 15 17 17 16 18 19 16 16 21 
Colo..... st a eS eS se: BOS 
Oregon Se $2 ee oe 8 § 
Utah. 2 BB -O@ ce. cece 38 3 
Neb..... Se ee oe oe ee ee Se ee 
ees SS OS € RB. BR we ws "ee +e 
Ser we a a fhe ae Ot: cot ee ae 
» “SO a see Oe SD Ne Oe oe ee 
a: 2 fe oe ae ee ee 
SEAT Sie ae ek ee ae Se 
Mich.... Fi ee OE A éetemti ee °° 
|” ee i ee ee oe ee a oe 
Totals, 

U. 8S...270 215 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 
Tota 


all wt. 856 815 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 754 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
S: 

=" 1923 1922 

Family patent ......-- $6.80@7.10 $6.75 @7.00 
Bakers patent ......--+ 6.60@6.85 6.00@6.75 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 4.25@4.50 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.00@3.25 
No. 2 semolina ...+..- 6.00@6.25 6.40@6.65 
Durum patent ........ 5.60@5.85 6.00@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices .today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.25; No, 2 straight, $4.90; No. 
3 dark, $3.60; No. 5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 blend, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—The May durum future was the 
only one to show any life. Prices firm, in- 
fluenced by outside strength and buying. 
Choice No. 1 dark northern spring wheat is 
slow to sell. Durum moved better, though 
elevators backed away from the ordinary 
and low grades. Milling interests paid top 
prices for the choice and spring mixed. 


CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 








wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
ee re Pree ery c 120% @126% 
em, 68 ‘ordvetecsesenctseneas 120 @126 
Mm, 0 cond ase ebbesc denne ten 120% @126% 
Be, 80 patewpabedeecessoenues 121% @127% 
Be 11. cebaislless Seve dete wes 122% @128% 
Bee, 12 .cwenndsniscas ceseus os. 46008 120% 
Fam. 18 covedcececscccccesecese «eee» @119% 
cr Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
6... 108% @112% 106% @110% 99% 97% 
8... 108% @112% 106% @110% 99% 97% 
9... 108% @112% 106% @110% 99% 97% 
10... 109% @118% 107%@111% 100% 98% 
11... 111% @1156% 109% @113% 102% 100% 
12... 110 @114 108 @112 101 99 
13... 109% @118% 107% @111% 100% 98% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
2 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Jan. 6 ... 68% 8 @40 80% 45@61 
Jan. 63% 37% @39% 80% 45@61 
Jan, % 63% 88% @40% 80% 45@61 
Jan, 1° . 65 39% @41% 82% 45@61 
Jan. 11 65% 39% @41% 838% 45@61 
Jan, 12 ... 64% 38% @40% 81% 45@61 
Jan. 13 ... 65% 39% @41% 81% 45@61 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushe!: 
Spring o—Durum—, 
May May July 
oem, 6 wc capekens be 120 102% 100% 
ae, 8 oscgennneeay 120 102% 100% 
mn. 9 .cseabeneces 120% 102% 100% 
SOR. 10 . . cxinesows ew 121 103% 101% 
mem, 81 sccsaneaneee 122% 105% 108% 
Mee. 18 .ciceuncese 123% 104 102 
eT ee 123 103% 101% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat—- 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 128 27 327 1 25 128 
Durum .... 583 104 109 207 57 182 
Totals 706 131 486 208 82 310 
Corn 1 3824 me a - 
Oats ... 4 84 61 1 
Borde 6 os as es ee 
Rye 509 133 82 31 121 
Bonde 1 “< oe ee oe 
Barley es. | 4 5 -- “sa 18 
Flaxseed .. 48 32 39 «6161 30 6 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
so 7 2,326 ee ee ee oe 
| 637 5,436 2,580 20 ee ee 
ess. cal 3,620 727 253 61 es ee 
Barley 222 #187 74 654 9 1 
Flaxseed ., 112 220 1,507 oe es 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 13, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 





1928 1922 1921 1928 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn } 
12n 124 192 194 102 3 305 
$3 dk n 
3 nor 4 100 37 8 7™ 61 
All other 
spring 804 394 3876 3 4 146 
1,2am 4a) 
2dur § 787 175 100 147 29 26 
All other 
durum ..1,996 1,147 930° 194 83 19 
Winter e" 26 * 2 2 
ee ae ° 20 192 72 61 
Totals ..8,716 2,044 1,658 646 200 620 


FLAXSEED 

Good support strengthened the undertone 
of the market and advanced prices from ‘1c 
in the July to as much as 6%c in the cur- 
Tent contract. Top figures were registered 
in the February and distant issues Jan. 11, 
With peak reached on Jan. 12. This advance 
was followed by 2@38c drop, due to profit 
taking, closing figures on the February and 


More distant deliveries being only moderate- 


ly higher than on Jan. 6. The current month 


showed a net gain of 5%c. The cash posi- 
tion strengthened, buyers advancing bids 2c 
to a basis of January to 3c over for spot 
No. 1. Negligible receipts, cash offerings, 
and a heavy railing out of local stocks were 
responsible for the improvement. 











c—Close——, 
Opening Jan. 14 
Jan.8 High Low Jan.13 1922 
Jan. ..$2.74 $2.80% $2.72% $2.79 $2.07% 
Feb. .. 2.72 2.75% 2.70% 2.74 coceece 
May .. 2.51% 2.55% 2.51% 2.53% 2.07% 
July .. 2.49% 2.50 2.47% 2.48% 2.08% 
CHICAGO, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
MOFCHARTS ...cccccccsccccccecs $....@7.55 
Spring patents, jute ............ - 6.60@7.10 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.20@6.80 
BPCERE CIORTE, FUCS coscccceccccers 5.00@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.60@4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.60@7.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.00 @6.60 
Patent, 95 per cent 5.40 @6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute 4.80@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute $6.00 @6.60 
Straight, southern, jute .. - 5.60@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ...........+.5 5.00@5.15 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.65 @5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.30@4.70 
WHEAT—Stronger, with good gains in 
premiums, especially for red winters, with 
mills competing for the light offerings. Yel- 


low hard stronger, due to scarcity of red 
winters. Hard winters in good demand. 
Mills fair buyers, with shippers principal 
buyers. Springs steady, with a fair demand 
and limited offerings. Receipts, 190 cars, 
against 302 last week and 52 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment were 400,000 bus. No. 1 
red was quoted at $1.30@1.31, No. 2 red 
$1.29@1.31, No. 3 red $1.28@1.29; No. 1 hard 
$1.21@1.21%, No. 2 hard $1.20%@1.20%, 
No. 3 hard $1.19% @1.20; No. 1 dark north- 
ern, $1.24@1.34; No. 2 dark, $1.22@1.31; No. 
1 northern $1.21@1.25, No. 2 northern $1.17 
@1.23. 


CORN—Market a little stronger early in 
the week, but at the close it ruled easier. 
Demand moderate from industries, but fair 
quantities sold for export. Shipping sales 
totaled 1,065,000 bus, partly for export. Re- 
ceipts, 2,075 cars, against 2,350 last week 
and 2,343 a year ago. No. 1 mixed 73%c, 
No. 2 mixed 72% @73c, No. 3 mixed 704% @ 
Tic, No. 4 mixed 69@69%c, No. 5 mixed 
68%c; No. 2 yellow 72% @73%c, No. 3 yel- 
low 70% @71%c, No. 4 yellow 69% @7l1c, No. 
5 yellow 69% @69%c, No. 6 yellow 69%c; No. 
2 white 72% @73c, No. 3 white 70% @71%c, 
No. 4 white 69% @70%c. 

RYE—Prices up about 2c for the week. 
Demand scattered and market without any 
special feature. Receipts, 75 cars, against 9 
a year ago. Sales for shipment were 70,000 
bus. No. 2 was quoted at 88%c bu. 


CORN GOODS—Good business in corn 
products since Jan. 1, although at present 
the demand has slowed up. Mills have suf- 
ficient orders on books to keep them running 
for some time, Some export inquiry, espe- 
cially from the United Kingdom, but re- 
sulted in few sales. Corn flour $1.80@1.87%, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal $1.75 
@1.80, white and yellow granulated cream 
meal $1.75@1.80, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $1.78@1.80, oatmeal $2.95, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.60@2.65 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Enough demand to 
more than absorb offerings. Millis running 
light, due to small receipts of flaxseed. 
Prices stronger, oil meal being quoted at 
$54.50@55 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 19 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 239 174 196 141 
Wheat, bus.... 511 115 $25 265 
Comm, Bwe;....; 4,358 5,219 2,623 3,449 
Oats, bus...... 1,562 1,383 1,846 1,221 
Rye, bus....... 259 8 225 27 
Barley, bus.... 258 92 79 49 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRR gb oicncc de vostcctsidecwveos $6.20@6.70 
GE Fo 60 og ESR coset ed ¥escee 5.40@5.90 
DERE GOOEP. c.c.cr de cbes cecec'cvecces 4.70@5.00 
Bees SOP evs ies vse sscvvese 3.85 @4.35 


MILLFEED—Fall in prices last week and 
dry weather in Southwest increased buying, 
and this, added to the small offerings, re- 
sulted in an advance.of $1.50@2 on both 
bran and shorts. Current quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: bran, $25.50@26; brown 
shorts, $26@27; gray shorts, $28.50@29. 

WHEAT—Demand for cash wheat was 
generally fair, although it contracted some- 
what the last. two days. Prices for the week 
reflected a net advance of 3@4c in most in- 
stances for hard wheat, while soft varieties 
were unchanged to 2c higher. Chief demand 


was from local and outside mills, but ele- 
vator companies took fair quantities of com- 
mon and off grade at the declines. Mill 
buying included some thin berried, bright 
and sound grain, of not especially strong 
protein. Plump berried grain of only av- 
erage protein did not interest buyers. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.24, No. 2 
$1.12@1.24, No. 3 $1.11@1.24, No. 4 $1.09@ 
1.24; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.30, No. 2 
$1.28@1.30, No. 3 $1.20@1.29, No. 4 $1.16@ 
1.20. 


CORN—Active demand and moderate of- 
ferings combined to advance prices about ic, 
generally, although some late sales were un- 
changed. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 70 
@70%ec, No. 2 70@70%c,. No. 3 70c, No. 4 
69%c; yellow corn, No. 1 71%c, No. 2 71%c, 
No. 3 Tlic, No. 4 70%c; mixed corn, No. 1 
70@70%c, No. 2 70@70%c, No. 3 69% @70c, 
No. 4 69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 16,250 11,375 118,525 92,625 
Wheat, bus.1,617,300 969,300 1,089,450 962,550 
Corn, bus... 285,000 350,000 101,250 364,750 
Oats, bus... 219,300 93,500 120,000 66,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 9,900 5,500 4,400 
Barley, bus. 13,500 15,000 2,600 7,800 
Bran, tons.. 640 420 4,100 2,340 
Hay, tons... 7,884 11,375 3,312 912 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pe SND og rickevidvedboteddncat $6.85 @7.35 
0 Serre rere ee Tree 6.50@6.70 
WU GORE co cvivcccceveieocecenese 5.10@5.70 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PAtCONE 2. cccccccccsceseccseccscece $6.35@6.70 
NE Si ean 240 cThabewkowete dis 5.60 @5.90 
a Te ee et 4.60@5.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
ES Sree see $6.35 @6.60 
PD hts a ews adda She ee neem 5.70@6.10 
Ss thaws. 60-0%e beswe ta wae 4.60@5.10 


MILLFEED—tThere was a firmer tone, and 
prices at the close showed an advance of 
about 50c ton on the week. Demand was 
about equal to the limited offerings. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-1b sacks: hard winter 
bran, $27@27.50; soft bran, $27.50@28; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Sound milling qualities of soft 
winter in light demand; good soft scarce. 
Limited shipping demand for No. 2 yellow 
hard, and local mills also took a few cars. 
Offerings light. Receipts, 331 cars, against 
403 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.39 
@1.40; No. 3 red, $1.27@1.37; No. 4 red, 
$1.28; No. 5 red, $1.18% @1.20. 

CORN—Market unsettled, and local senti- 
ment mixed, while the action of wheat was 
quickly reflected in corn prices. Cash de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 348 cars, against 477. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 72% @73%c, No. 
corn 71% @72c: No. 2 yellow 74@74%ec, No. 3 
yellow 72% @73c, No. 4 yellow 71%c. No. 5 





yellow 78c; No. 2 white 74%c, No. 3 white 
72%e. 
OATS—Some buying of oats against sales 





of corn by spreaders, but trade not large. 
Cash demand has fallen off. Receipts, 318 
cars, against 225. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 
46% @47%c; No. 2 oats, 46% @46%c; No. 3 
oats, 45% @46c; No. 4 oats, 45c; No. 1 white, 
46%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7--Receipts— ;-Shipments— 
23 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 58,590 75,130 96,120 88,280 
Wheat, bus. 740,675 326,400 586,560 427,210 
Corn, bus... 629,200 1,288,300 642,610 436,720 
Oats, bus... 980,000 620,000 566,290 341,490 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 1,100 6,420 1,610 
Barley, bus. 14,400 11,200 7,510 6,670 





MILWADKEE, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 

Spring patent ....cces $7.05@7.70 $7.70@7.90 
Spring straight ....... 6.55@6.90 6.65@7.25 
PERSE ClOOE 2. cccccssce 5.40@5.80 4.50@5.00 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@4.25 
Kansas patent ....... 6.90@7.10 6.00@6.50 
Kansas straight ...... 6.45@6.55 5.75@6.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.70@5.80 4.95@5.20 
Rye flour, straight ... 5.15@5.25 4.60@4.70 
Rye flour, dark ...... 3.60@4.75 3.85 @4.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ... 1.85@1.90 1.45@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ... 1.80@1.85 1.40@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .... 1.75@1.80 1.35@1.40 
MILLFEED—Higher. Offers light. De- 


mand moderate, mostly for quick shipment, 
but some bids made on February and March 
feed. Bran and middlings 50c@$1 ton high- 
er. Comparative prices, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran....$27.50@28.50 $23.50@25.00 
St. fine middlings. 27.00@28.00 23.00@24.00 
Winter bran ..... 27.50@28.50 24.50@25.50 
Flour middlings .. 29.00@29.50 25.50@27.00 
Red dog ......... 31.50@33.00 30.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... 26.00 @ 26.50 


Hominy feed «.+- @32.50 
Reground oat feed 13.00@13.50 


- ses - @22.00 
23.00 @23.50 


Old process oil 


GENE fo 5 sO cctv 55.50@56.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... oeee+@42.65 .....@34.65 


WHEAT—Advanced 1@5c, outside for soft 
Wisconsin. Receipts, 84 cars; last week, 67; 


last year, 12. Good demand and offerings 


small. Spring steady and unchanged; win- 
ters higher, especially red. Fancy dark 
northern 11@13c over Minneapolis May 


price, ordinary 7@9c over; ordinary northern 
spring, 5@10c discount. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.28@1.34, No. 2 $1.23@ 
1.31, No. 3 $1.20@1.28; No. 1 red winter $1.31 
@1.31%, No. 2 $1.29@1.31, No. 3 $1.23@1.2 
No. 1 hard winter $1.21@1.21%, No. 2 $1.20% 
@1.21, No. 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 1 mixed $1.22@ 
1.28, No. 2 $1.19@1.26, No. 3 $1.17@1.24. 

RYE—Closed firm. Receipts, 76 cars; last 
week, 102; last year, 12. Movement falling 
off. Shippers buying steadily; millers in 
market for small quantities. No. 2 sold at 
1@1%c under May price. No. 1 closed at 
87% @87%c; No. 2, 87%c; No. 3, 86@86%c; 
No. 4, 84@85\%c. 


CORN—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 358 
cars; last week, 301; last year, 601. Offer- 


ings fair, but readily taken by shippers and 
industries. White remains at premiums, No. 
3 ranging 1% @1%c under May price, with 
yellow 1% @2%c under, and mixed 24% @2%c 
under. No. 3 white closed at 71@71%c; No. 
3 yellow, 70% @71c; No. 3 mixed, 70% @70%c. 

OATS—Advanced ic. Receipts, 208 cars; 
last week, 176; last year, 226. Shippers and 
local buyers absorbed fair offerings. No. 
white spot quotable %c over May price to 
1%c under, according to weight, closing at 
43% @45c. 

BARLEY—Unchanged for fancy; lower 
grades off 1c. Receipts, 113 cars; last week, 
103; last year, 62. Malting demand fair; low 
grades continue slow. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 68 @7lic; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 61@68c; light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 59@63c; feed, 58 @62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 17,500 25,005 47,070 21,290 
Wheat, bus.. 98,600 16,200 73,450 14,950 
Corn, bus.... 532,800 856,425 533,796 577,954 
Oats, bus.... 461,070 456,840 454,040 306,300 
Barley, bus.. 164,320 95,790 87,040 652,920 
Rye, bus..... 108,955 16,680 189,520 6,040 
Feed, tons... 456 860 10,972 8,067 





BUFFALO, JAN, 13 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Bent PAtORt SPTING «000s ecccccecces $7.15 @7.25 
PE 6c ad sea su new eeenwes 6.75 @7.00 
DE: thao ii ane eae ded eeae 5.60@5.80 
PPS ec ee erie eee -@4.00 
WR. sa oe an oo estas «oe - @5.50 
SL AA rere - @5.00 
a OP Perec cor a aere -.-@A4.75 

Sacked 


CUES Ce nweeecncesce $30.50 @31.00 
30.00 @30.50 


Bran, per ton 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 


BER SOOM, GMONSS: ccccccccerecs «eee» @35.00 
ew eee - +++ +@35.00 
oe Peer ee errr «++» @35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2.15@ 2.20 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 33.00 @35.00 


Cracked corn, per ton .......... 33.50@34.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.50@34.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 32.50@33.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... « «e+» @46.50 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 53.50@54.00 
Oil meal, 31@34 per cent, ton... 52.00@54.00 


Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked 2.95@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@14.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .........00. 2.00@ 2.10 
Milo, No. 3 mixed coon eG 
Kafir, No. 3 mixed -@ 1.98 

WHEAT —No offerings of winter on track. 

CORN—Receipts heavy, but offerings only 
moderate, the bulk of the receipts being con- 
tract stuff. Prices at the close were about 
2c higher than last week and the close strong 
at 83c for No. 2 yellow; No. 3 yellow, 82c; 
No. 4 yellow, 80c; No. 5 yellow, 77%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—With the oat mills down, receipts 
had to sell at what buyers would pay, which 
was about the same as last week. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 50%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 
white, 46%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Light offerings. Malting, on 
track, through billed, was quoted at 78@ 
80c; feed, 74@76c. 

RYE—No. 2, on track, through billed, was 
quoted at 98c at the close, today. 


BALTIMORE, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Merits Grmt POGeMs 600. ccc scccecd $7.10 @7.35 
Spring standard patent - 6.60@6.85 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60@6.85 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.10@6.35 
Soft winter short patent -eees + 6.60@6.85 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.65@5.90 
WeVO BOUT, WARS 2. cccccccecccccce 5.10@5.50 
See IED bd ctkiccs conoace 4.30@4.70 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.60 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.25 
MILLFEED—Steady and _ slow. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$33@33.50; soft winter bran, $34@34.50; 
standard middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, 
$35@36; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33@34. 

WHEAT—Advanced 
fair, movement large. Receipts, 907,300 bus; 
exports, 885,788; stock, 2,202,899. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.34; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.33; range of south- 
ern for week, 92c@$1.33. 

CORN—Up 1%c: movement and demand 
good. - Receipts, 799,654 bus; exports, 244,~ 


2%@3%c; demand 








268 


stock, 1,119,093. Closing prices: domes- 
No. 2 yellow or better, track, 87c; con- 
tract, spot, 84c; No. 2, spot 85%c, January 
84c; range of new southern for week, 79% 
@841c; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.10@ 
4.15. 

OATS—Unchanged; 


350; 
tic 


demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 14,140 bus; stock, 
439,652. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 64%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 54c, 
sales. 

RYE—Gained %c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 803,802 bus; exports, 1,346,- 
753; stock, 2,219,167. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 99%c. 





NEW YORK, JAN. 13 

FLOUR—Volume of sales for the week bet- 
ter than for some time, Spring patents in 
demand, Hard winters and soft winters life- 
less. Prices: spring fancy patents $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patents $6.40@7, first clears 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patents $6.40@ 
6.75, straights $6.10@6.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.75@6.25; rye, $5@6.25,—all in 
jute, Receipts, 144,457 bbls. 

WHEAT—tTrading operations of liberal 
proportions. Prices subject to quick changes, 
and underlying sentiment among local com- 
mission houses divided. Market action dis- 
closed a strong technical position, and gave 


rise to belief of quiet buying going on. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., export, $1.35; No. 1 
dark northern spring, c.i.f., $1.54%; No. 2 
hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.35; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, c.if., export, $1.36; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.22. Receipts, 


2,242,800 bus. 
CORN—Prices feverish; receipts somewhat 
smaller at primary points. Western cash 


markets firm. Export sales small. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 92%c; No. 2 mixed, 91c; No, 2 
white, 91%c. Receipts, 162,400 bus. 


OATS—Steady undertone, with offers small 
and fair demand from commission houses 
and shorts. Prices: No. 2 white, 65% @56c; 
No. 3 white, 54% @55c. Receipts, 456,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JAN. 13 


FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short.....$8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 6.85 @7.65 
Spring firat cleare .......ccsceeee 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents ............ 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents ..........+5+% 6.85 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50 @7.15 
Bett WiMter ClORTE «cc ccscvcvesere 5.60 @6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.00@5.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 


practically unchanged. Spring bran, $33.75 
@34; winter bran, $34.25@34.50; middlings, 
$34@36; mixed feed, $34.50@36; red dog, 
$40; gluten feed, $48.50; gluten meal, $60.75; 
hominy feed, $37.50; stock feed, $38; oat 
hulls, reground, $20.50; cottonseed meal, $52 
@57; linseed meal, $57.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAIL-—Demand quiet, and market 
fairly steady. Granulated yellow $2.15, bolt- 
ed yellow $2.10, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.75, all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with quiet de- 
mand. Rolled is quoted at $3.15, with cut 
and ground at $3.46, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7Receipts— --—Stocks——, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbis.... 21,335 15,850 ..... «ees. 
Wheat, bus...370,605 270,045 460,995 492,894 
COP, DUB. cece cease 3,250 |} Sree 
Oats, bus..... 124,300 115,650 68,454 78,831 
Rye, bus...... S.800 csevce 162,047 87 
Millfeed, tons.. 50 | | ery eee 
Corn meal, bbls 675 ft) oe 
® Oatmeal, cases. 1,842 1,975 «1... seaee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,600 B.94G © neces = cecve 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 13: 59,888 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
26,332 to London and 75,237 bus oats to Ant- 
werp; 600 sacks flour to Rotterdam, 100 to 
London, and 11,100 to Hamburg. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 13,- 
853,432 lbs, in sacks. Exports, 3,350 sacks to 
London, 560 to Christiania, 55,000 to Melilla, 
4,500 to Ceuta, 500 to Leith, 1,000 to Dundee, 
600 to Antwerp and 8,533 to Hamburg. Quo- 


tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 
Spring first patent .............5. $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
Spring firat clear .....ccccccceees. 6.00@6.40 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.75 @6.50 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 


ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$5.25 @5.50 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and moderate demand at $4.20 per 98-lb sack. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small and _ prices 


generally firmly held but trade quiet. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

OE cc. ceesed le neeees $34.00@34.50 
Bott winter bran 2... ccccccccese 34.50 @35.00 
Standard middlings ............ 33.50@36.00 
Flour middlings .......... 35.00 @37.00 
MOG GOR wcccceccccccccvesececs 38.00 @39.00 





WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed firm 
at a net advance of 2c. Trade quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 1,306,610 bus; exports, 1,999,961; stock, 


1,143,071. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: * 

No. 8 red winter ......ccccsccoee $1.31@1.32 
ae ee sco eteswe ede sane 1.28@1.29 
No. 4 red winter ......ccseeceees 1.22@1.23 
No. & red winter ...ccecccccccecs 1.20@1.21 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.19@1.21 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.17@1.19 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at net advance of lc. Offer- 
ings light, but trade quiet. Receipts, 402,612 
bus; stock, 587,094. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 84@85c, No. 3 83@ 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


83%c, No. 4 81@82c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 86@87c, No. 3 yellow 85% @86c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and unchanged, 


with ample offerings. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@1.94 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... @1.94 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ -@1.94 
White table meal, fancy ......... -@1.94 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... -@1.94 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

34 pkgs 34 of each .......cce08 -@2.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light and 
market advanced %@lic. Receipts, 110,880 
bus; stock, 626,373. Quotations: No, 2 white 
55@55%c, No. 3 white 54@54%c. 

OATMEAL—In moderate request and 
steady. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.50; local springs, 
$6.45@6.75; local hard winters, $5.95. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.00@33.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed 32.50@33.50 
Winter wheat middlings 32.00 @34.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 34 cars, 30 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 60 cars, 57 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 11 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— a ee 
1923 1922 923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 47,600 23,800 un 310 657,925 
Corn, bus.... 86,250 160,000 658,275 62,125 
Oats, bus.... 32,800 49,200 14,500 10,485 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 16 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o0.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

Jan. 16 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


COLTON .cccccccscive $6.65@7.30 $7.15 @7.60 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@6.75 6.70@7.10 
Second patent ........ 6.80@6.45 6.40@6.65 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.40 4.00@4.20 


*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 

ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 16), in 

jute, were: 


3.50@3.90 2.75 @3.35 


Jan. 16 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.55@5.65 $5.55 @5.65 
Durum flour ......... 4.65@4.75 4.50@4.65 
CURP cccacsvesesccces 3.70@3.90 3.60@3.90 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

wee, Di.6x. sdesds 278,885 257,685 288,505 
Jan. 13. 226,715 224,125 242,775 386,280 
Jan. 6.... 223,335 194,000 231,965 430,390 
1922 1921 1920 1919 

Dec. 30... 214,850 202,160 236,380 432,030 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 20... wccvee 560 2,585 2,170 
Jan. 18... ceeeee 545 1,070 2,730 
Jan. 6.. 1.843 ...... 3,570 1,615 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 30... 3,600 - ...606 3,315 5,110 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175,073 785 oe 
Nov. 25. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 base ove 
Dec. 2.. 54 61,140 206,191 172,022 bee os 
Dec, 9.. 55 61,540 228,530 171,950 


- 47 52,890 195,345 145,425 
- 66 61,590 194,345 171,615 
. 51.57,790 155,355 123,360 
- 44 47,650 132,072 99,240 
Jan, 42 45,540 145,480 130,640 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Jan. 16 Year ago 
$26. 00 @26. 50 $.....@21.00 
Stand, middlings.. 25.50@26.00 20. ‘00 @20.50 
Flour middlings... 27.50@29.00 22.00@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 25.00@28.00 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


Bran 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
SOR, BO scsees $1.21% @1.30% $1.19% @1.28% 
| ore 1.22% @1.31% 1.20% @1.29% 
Jan. 18 ..0..; 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
SOM, BB ccosce 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% 
Jan. 15 ...... 1.205 @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% 
SOR, BS accede 1.22% @1.31% 1.20% @1.29% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

TOM. 20 occces $1.18% @1.26% $1.16%@1.24% 
Be BE cesses -19% @1.26% 1.17% @1.25% 
TOR. TD .ccccen 1.18% @1.25% 1.164% @1.24% 
Gs BO cc cuws 1.17% @1.24% 1.15% @1.23% 
S06. TW cacess 1.17% @1.24% 1.15% @1.23% 
Jan. 16 ...... 1.19% @1.26% 1.17% @1.25% 
Jan. May July Jan May July 
et $1.20% $1.16% 13..... $1.19% $1.17% 
| 1.21% 1.17% 165..... 1.19% 1.17% 
°12..... 1.20% 1.17% 16..... 1.21% 1.19% 





Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


SGD. 10 scpcce $1.07% @1.11% $ .98%@1.00% 
SS 1.00% @1.02% 1.08% @1.14% 
SS eae 1.08 @1.12 .99 @1.01 
Ge ES ccsese 1.07% @1.11% I97T%@ 99% 
GE aaege 1.07% @1.11% .97%@ .99% 
Sm, TB nccccs 1.09% @1L13% 99% @1.01% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
SE ae $1.06% @1.09% $ .97%@ .99% 
SOR. BB ccccee -99% @1.01% 1.05% @1.08% 
em, ED sceses 1.07 @1.10 -98 @1.00 
Gem, BB ccccce 1.05% @1.07% -96%@ .98% 
GOR. TB ccccce 1.05% @1.07% 96% @ .98% 
Jem, 16 coccee 1.06% @1.09% -98 5% @1.00% 


COARSB GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
9. 63% @63% 38% @40% ....@81% 50@60 
10. 64% @65 39% @41% 81% @82% 50@60 
11. 65% @66 40 @41% ....@82% 51@61 
12. 64% @65 39% @40% --@81% 50@60 
13. 65 @65% 39% @40% -@81% 560@60 
15. 65 @65% 39% @40% -@81% 560@60 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.50@28.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @ 25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ...........+:. 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye Gour, White? cvcccsccescccse 4.90@ 4.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.70@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.30@ 6.40 
MOUSE CAtS®®: cece scrcccecse --@ 2.70 
Linseed oil meal® ...........06% @54.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


tPer bbl in sacks. 


Saturday were: Jan, 14 

Jan. 13 Jan. 6 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 3,968,890 3,018,600 1,874,370 
Flour, bbis....... 35,531 14,315 7,867 
Millstuff, tons... 2,353 2,971 1,667 
Corn, bus........ 480,090 214,600 627,840 
Oats, bus........ 519,830 466,310 625,280 
Barley, bus...... 332,950 297,960 141,520 
Rye, bus......... 638,020 465,450 58,300 
Flaxseed, bus.... 95,600 61,920 79,500 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Jan. 14 
Jan. 13 Jan, 6 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,323,420 820,680 564,340 
Flour, bblis....... 239,399 260,039 236,947 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,372 11,107 11,185 
Corn, bus........ 169,740 106,080 389,550 
OOtR, BEB. ccccove 714,000 726,350 569,900 
Barley, bus...... 288,360 258,400 227,640 
TRO, BEB. cccccces 621,810 536,050 15,860 
Flaxseed, bus.... 34,040 24,240 76,960 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 14 Jan. 15 Jan. 16 


Jan. 13 Jan. 6 1922 1921 1920 
Corn . 225 178 838 495 200 
Oats ..11,776 11,809 22,148 7,935 3,438 
Barley... 947 838 1,004 1,239 845 
Rye . .2,076 2,002 1,202 61 5,522 
Flaxseed. 20 40 221 1,132 25 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 14 Jan. 15 














Jan.13 Jan. 6 1922 1921 

Wo. 1 dark ..... 2,753 2,245 1,543 1,546 
No. 1 northern.. 750 609 22 123 
No. 2 northern... 449 384 314 315 
GUROSS 26. cevcees 6,247 56,018 6,185 7,562 
Totals ...... 10,199 8,256 8,063 8,446 
Ot Bee sivbwsa 8.726 TiGee ‘vewes ‘sesee 
De i ee ee 
oR) eee 488 ATE chee ° 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Jan. 9 ...$2.80% 2.77% 2.76 2.53% 2.49% 
Jan. 10. 2.80% 2.81% 2.74% 2.52% 2.47% 
Jan, 11. 2.83% 2.79% 2.81% 2.54% 2.49% 
Jan. 12. 2.843% 2.80% 2.80% 2.48% 2.53% 
Jan, 13 . 2.84% 2.78% 2.80% 2.48% 2.48% 
Jan. 15. 2.83 2.76 2.78% 2.51% 2.48% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis 96 80 72 20 221 1,132 
Duluth..... 48 32 39 112 220 1,508 
Totals.... 144 112 111 182 441 2,640 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 
13, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

787 











Minneapolis - 4,189 2,549 734 
Duluth ........ 3,046 2,244 2,885 2,769 
Totals ...... 7,235 4,793 3,619 3,556 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls— —Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Jan. 9 439 161 66 26 1,021 636 
Jan. 10 403 221 174 65 306 183 
Jan. 11 525 165 86 32 599 431 
Jan. 12 417 175 156 33 150 86230 
Jan. 13 436 220 64 9 413 0 
Jan. 15 677 611 100 35 86546 42 
Totals ..2,897 1,453 646 200 3,035 2,172 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


























Janu 


















all subject to confirmation, as quote 
Tuesday, Jan. 16, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
a———_F rom————___ 
Phila-Hamp. 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads ‘ 
Aberdeen - 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.09 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.06 
Belfast ...... eee § as esas 
Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
eee 16.00 noe vee R60 coun 
Cardiff ...... 16.00 iaiknies 2 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 26. 00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
CUE sevesice 19.00 BOO cece 
DGD ccceece 19.00 » BIOS cece ; —S> 
Dundee ...... 16.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 t 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Con 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 by cor 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 . 25.00 25.00 credit 
Malmé ...... 7.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ee = 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 ' 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ies 
Havre ....... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 = 
Marseilles BE.0O ccc ceee cscs bas Lit! 
Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 in the 
ME w%00% 648 16.00 eae 0% es et 
ERED cc ccives 16.00 .... 16.00 16.00 ne _ 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 our 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 quiet. 
Londonderry.. 19.00 .... 19.00 .... cess exclus 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 all 
Newcastle ‘SRP «658 coe 404» okt mally, 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 the ye 
Gibraltar nn 43 43: 4lbircness ig a bris 
Southampton. 16.00 oa ea ak ade e Dp 
Danzig ...... 23.00 . 28.00 23.00 are Pp 
Pireus ...... 30.00 Daaeh ies. The 
Stettin ...... 30.00 has a 
United States Visible Grain Supply 0 fl 
Visible supply of grain in the United States ema 
on Jan. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): usuall 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy a dec 
Baltimore 627 1,234 392 1,831 60 and il 
Boston ..... 3 — 46 1 20s est ei 
Buffalo . 2,840 391 815 669 624 
Afloat 3,574 ed sis 797 399 fm Chase: 
Chicago 2,072 10,467 8,828 449 270 Bid 
Afloat 752 mee _ ‘ae é ’ 
Detroit ..... 36 10482 the C 
St. Joseph ..1,096 101 19 é are f 
Duluth ..... 3,588 7 637 3,620 222 any f 
Galveston ...1,778 ose ees 103 Mil 
Indianapolis. 373 102 347 Tr oss ; 
Kansas City.5,144 628 1,117 143 107 Louis 
Milwaukee... 143 215 751 351 213 soft \ 
Sioux City... 371 331 449 46 12 and t 
Minneap’lis 10,199 225 11,776 2,076 947 él 
N. Orleans..2,058 1,328 132 26 6 prise 
New York... 655 628 2,146 251 327 to thi 
Omaha ..... 2,072 1,076 1,945 161 16 Flo 
POOTIB wc cece 4 219 366 ins first 
Patlaseiphia. 323 654 648 22 3 Hrs 
St. Louis....1,148 841 283 8 . jute, 
Toledo ..... 956 95 293 7 3s 6.70, | 
Canals ..... 381 eee ee 10 ® short 
Totals ...40,193 18,816 31,116 10,772 3,248 | 5.90, 
Last year ..46,398 24,259 67,231 7,028 2,621 short 
Increases: Corn, 1,931,000 bus; _ barley, 6.10, { 
55,000. Decreases: Wheat, 389,000 bus; cats, , 
1,006,000; rye, 93,000. Lf 
Northwestern Flour Output—Exports Af 
The attached table shows the flour’ output out tt 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- outsid 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 with 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of to li 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 13, 0 Lim 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (((0's stead) 
omitted): about 
c—Output—7, -—Exports— b 
1922-23 T921- 22 1922-23 1921-22 ran 
Minneapolis ... 6,920 6,028 136 346 winte: 
CS PR 242 185 74 esi shorts 
Duluth-Superior 487 323 ~ wie 
Outside mills.. 4,073 3,482 2 1 
Weekly Grain Exports Out 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. ly cay 
18, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, The ) 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Jan, 7 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Previo 
Atlantic .1,213 601 106 250 957 Year : 
eae 602 245 3 ‘ae Two y 
Pacific ...... 143 =. Out 
Totals ....1,958 846 109 250 966 capac 
Prev. week..2,748 1,420 12 «729 «1,195 which 
Totals July 1 to 
Jan. 13 ..97,503 31,853 12,823 14,139 22,878 
Jan, 7 
United States—Grain Crops ll 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- Year ; 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of ‘he Two y 
United States by years (in millions of bus he 
els): Buc $56 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't A 
1922. 856 2,891 1,215 186 95 12 = 15 n 
1921. 815 3,669 1,078 18 62 8 14 trade 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 = 13 dustri 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 7 Mi 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 18 «17 1 
1917. 687 3,065 1,593 212 «263 9 16 suppo 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 and h 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 #464 #+414~=«15 fed 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 198 48 16 117 ere 
1918. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 Velopr 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 86 28 19 June 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 83 19 18 500,00 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 85 13 = 18 a 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = 15 Missis 
1908. 665 2,669 807 a: The 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 = 14 presid 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 ~= «615 
1905. 693 2,702 953 io 2 2s 16 an ur 
1904. 552 2,467 895 16 686 68818 merci: 
1903. 638 2,244 784 a a Co immec 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 84 29 = 15 to 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 += 15 Ts ¢ 
1900. 5622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 amenc 
1899. 547 2,078 796 7. 28 0, 18 P 
1898. 675 1,924 731 Ss Ms:. 1 
1897. 530 1,903 699 S Mixa ww 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13, 1923 











Little change of importance occurred 
in the local milling situation this week. 
Demand for both hard and soft wheat 
four from domestic markets was very 
quiet. Scattered sales were made almost 
exclusively to established trade. Nor- 
mally, the flour trade at this season of 
the year is very active, but prospects for 
a brisk demand in the very near future 
are poor. 

The holiday demand for bakery goods 
has apparently not consumed much of 
the flour stocks held by bakers, as the 
demand from this class of trade is un- 
usually quiet. ‘They are complaining of 
a decreasing demand since the holidays, 
and it is practically impossible to inter- 


| est either large or small bakers in pur- 


chases of flour, even at a discount. 

Bids from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent, as well as Latin America, 
are few, and no sales were reported to 
any foreign port. 

Mills located at interior points in St. 
Louis territory report fair inquiry for 
soft wheat flour from southern markets, 
and the sales resulting from same com- 
prise the bulk of the business reported 
to this office during the week. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.85@7.35 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.50@ 
6.70, first clear $5.10@5.70; hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.70, straight $5.60@ 
5.90, first clear $4.60@5.10; soft winter 
short patent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.70@ 
6.10, first clear $4.60@5.10, 


MILLFEED 


A fair local inquiry prevailed through- 
out the current week, but demand from 
Local sales, together 
with light offerings from the mills, due 
to limited operation, served to hold prices 
steady, and in some cases advances of 
about 50c were registered. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $27@27.50 ton, soft 
and gray 
shorts at $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sb: Ul cbc veveeewoedews 31,600 3 
Previous week .....esseee. 27,600 55 
EPP 28,500 57 
Two years AGO .....eseeeee 18,900 37 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
GS eee 41,300 53 
Previous week . - 37,300 . 48 
Year ago ...... - 34,200 44 
Two years ago 36,800 48 





$56,500,000 FoR RIVER IMPROVEMENTS 


An appeal to 1,500 commercial and 
trade organizations, representing the in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests of the 
27 Mississippi valley states, urging their 
support of an amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill which will increase the 
federal appropriation for waterway de- 
velopment during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, from $27,000,000 to $56,- 
500,000, was sent out this week by the 
Mississippi Valley Association. 

The appeal, signed by James E. Smith, 
President of the association, contained 
42 urgent request of the valley coni- 
mercial and trade organizations to wire 
immediately the congressmen and sena- 
tors of their districts to vote for the 
amendment calling for the increased ap- 
Propriation. 

The $27,000,000 is the estimate for fed- 





eral waterway development during 1923- 
24, submitted by Senator Lord, director 
of the budget. The increased amount is 
the money declared necessary by the 
United States engineers charged with 
the supervision and development of the 
country’s waterways to adequately take 
care of the work now under way, and the 
development of new waterway projects 
already indorsed by the engineers. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
budget bureau originally proposed $13,- 





saving is now expressed in a water rate 
20 per cent lower than the rail rate. 
This differential will grow as waterway 
transportation expands, and, if spread 
over a sufficient time, the saving will ex- 
ceed the expenditure necessary, however 
great, to put the rivers in shape.” 

Cleveland A. Newton, Missouri repre- 
sentative from the St. Louis district, is 
the leader of the waterway bloc in the 
House which was successful in securing 
the increased appropriation for river de- 
velopment last year. 

NOTES 

The Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
will hold its eighth annual meeting at 
Columbia, Jan. 15-19. 

Charles Sutton, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis 
Jan. 8 on his way to Texas. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was in St. Louis, on business, Jan. 8. 

The Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
St. Louis, is completing a remodeling of 
the plant of the Potosi (Mo.) Mill & 


W. J. Edwards, New President of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 


500,000 for river and harbor develop- 
ment. Through the efforts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and its rep- 
resentatives at Washington composing 
the bipartisan river bloc, this amount 
was increased to $27,000,000, and finally, 
after the fight had been carried to the 
floor of the House, an appropriation of 
$42,800,000 was secured for waterway 
development during the year ending June 
30, 1923. 

According to Mr. Smith, who left for 
Washington this week to direct personal- 
iv the efforts to secure the adoption of 
the amendment providing for the in- 
crease, it is expected that a vote on the 
amendment will be taken in the House on 
Jan. 18. 

Mr. Smith said: “It is common knowl- 
edge that one of the greatest develop- 
ments ahead of us must be that of effec- 
tively utilizing our inland waterways as 
carriers of commerce. Whatever the ex- 
penditure necessary to prepare all the 
rivers of the Mississippi valley for de- 
pendable navigation, the saving to com- 
merce would be greater. The sum of this 


ee Co. from a 125-bbl to a 200-bbl 
mill. 


A new 200-bbl corn mill is being built 
for the Millstadt i Milling Co. by 
ps Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 

ouis. 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the Carter-Shepherd 
Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo., will be held 
Jan. 23. 


New sifters are being installed in mill 
No. 1 of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill., by the Essmueller Mill Furnishing 
Co., St. Louis. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ilb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.80 
@1.90; cream meal, $1.90@2; grits and 
hominy, $2.05@2.15. 

The remarkably mild weather which 
has prevailed in Illinois and Missouri to 
date this winter has placed the growing 
wheat in excellent condition. 

George L. Imbs, central states repre- 
sentative of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, spent 
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the week end at the company’s main of- 
fice in St. Louis. 

The Neuling Milling Co., Reily Lake, 
Ill, is just completing the erection of 
a new 200-bb!] flour mill. The plant has 
been equipped by the Essmueller Mill 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 

One of the two confidence men who 
swindled Jacob Moser, proprietor of the 
Sunlight bakery, East St. Louis, IIll., out 
of $2,600 two weeks ago, has been ar- 
rested and identified by Mr. Moser. 


The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri State Master Bakers’ Association 
met in St. Louis on Jan. 9 to consider 
legislative matters in connection with the 
present session of the state legislature. 


Peter Derlien, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, passed 
through St. Louis, Jan. 9, on his way to 
Indianapolis. On his return he will visit 
this market in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.35@5.50, standard 
patent $5.20@5.30, medium $5@5.15, 
straight $4.90@5, pure dark $4@4.20, rye 
meal $4.30@4.50. 


Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and Otis B. 
Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, were in St. Louis Jan. 8 
and 9 on their way to attend the In- 
diana bakers’ convention. 


A bill to curtail the power of the 
state public service commission by strip- 
ping it of authority to abrogate con- 
tracts on fares and rates entered into 
between cities of over 75,000 and the util- 
ities operating in them, has been intro- 
duced in the legislature by Representa- 
tive Smith. 


At a joint meeting of the foreign 
trade and traffic bureaus of the Chamber 
of Commerce, held this week, a presenta- 
tion of the export and import facilities 
at Baltimore was made, and moving pic- 
tures of the complete operation of 
freight handling at that port from cars 
to ships were shown. 


Nearly 100 members of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange have signed a peti- 
tion, asking the board of directors to 
rescind the rule prohibiting smoking dur- 
ing trading session hours, which has been 
in effect for years. The rule had its 
origin in complaints that the smoke af- 
fected the samples of grain on the tables, 


Field crops grown in Louisiana in 
1922 had a farm value of $126,821,500, 
according to the agricultural statistician, 
an increase of 30 per cent over 1921. 
Cotton was first in point of value, corn 
second, sugar cane third and rice fourth. 
The corn crop totaled 29,002,000 bus on 
1,706,000 acres, an average yield of 17 
bus per acre. The rice crop is estimated 
at 19,980,000 bus, an average yield per 
acre of 36 bus. 

J. W. Riley, district manager of the 
car service department of the American 
Railway Association; and C. C. Wall, 
service agent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with headquarters ih 
St. Louis, met here this week with the 
traffic bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They will co-operate with traffic 
managers in the car conservation cam- 
paign now being conducted by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 


According to the statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the 1922 value of ‘ Mississippi’s 
crops was approximately $226,308,000, or 
$80,000,000 in excess of last year’s, and 
the highest since 1919. The cotton crop 
exceeds in value all other crops com- 
bined. The total corn yield was approxi- 
mately 51,065,000 bus. Though this pro- 
duction is smaller than last year’s crop, 
it will be worth about $12,000,000 more 
because of the increased prices. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives: Hugh H. Mace, Salinger Broker- 
age Co., president; R. R. Adams, Kel- 
logg ‘Toasted Corn Flakes, and E. G. Via, 
Armour Grain Co., vice presidents; H. 
O. Moline, Ralston Purina Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. The board of directors 
includes: A. C. Baumbauer, Quaker Oats 
Co., E. L. Brown, Libby, McNeill & 
wer § D. G. Douglass, Genesee Pure 
Fo Co., T. R. Clark, Nestle’s Pure 
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Food Co., and C. H. Lewis, Beechnut 
Packing Co. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: William 
Niergarth, president; George C. Martin, 
Jr., vice president; Eugene Gissler, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Executive committee: 
C. C. Collins, W. B. Christian, Ralph 
Baumgaertner, R. R. DeArmond and 
Harry Daub. ‘The club now has 126 mem- 
bers. Membership dues were reduced to 
$7.50. The principal address was by 
G. E. Mix, circuit judge, who gave an 
instructive talk on traffic conditions. 

W. J. Edwards, Samuel Plant and W. 
K. Woods, elected president, first and 
second vice president, respectively, at 
the annual election of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Jan. 3, assumed office on Jan. 
9. George F. Powell, retiring president, 
J. B. Horton, Charles E. Valier, Julius 
Albrecht and Louis F. Schultz, newly 
elected directors, and N. L. Moffit, W. 
J. Niergarth, F. W. Langenberg and L. 
Hesse, members of the old board holding 
over, were present. Eugene Smith was 

. reappointed secretary, and Perry Werner 
attorney. ‘The president was authorized 
to appoint a representative to the “Great- 
er St. Louis” conference to be held at 
the mayor’s office. 


Missouri grain continued upward in 
December, 1922, and is much higher than 
a year ago. Corn is 70 per cent above 
December, 1921, prices; wheat is 10 per 
cent higher, and oats 50 per cent higher. 
The price of corn ranges from 60c bu 
in Atchison County to 95c in Ozark 
County, with an average of 74c, com- 
pared to 68c in November, 1922, and 44c 
for the same period a year ago. Wheat 
ranges from 90c bu in Pike, Scotland 
and Vernon counties for the lower quali- 
ties to $1.25 in Montgomery and Perry, 
with an average of $1.06, compared to 
$1.01 in November, and 96¢c in December, 
1921. Oats ranged from 37c bu in Holt 
County to 67c in Carter. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orveans, La.—Both flour prices 
and the volume of flour trade in the New 
Orleans market remained virtually un- 
changed during the week ending Jan. 13. 
Domestic orders continued fairly heavy 
and in the last few days showed an addi- 
tional slight increase; orders for export 
remained fair. 

Local bakers and macaroni manufac- 
turers practically repeated their buying 
operations of the preceding week, appar- 
ently replenishing their stocks at advan- 
tageous prices. 

Fair shipments to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Guatemala were reported. Several 
large orders were received from Mexico. 
European trade remained light, the only 
orders of importance going to Germany. 

Local offerings, basis 98-lb cottons: 
Minnesota short patent $7.25, 95 per cent 
$6.85, first clears $5.75, second clears 
$5.15, Kansas short patent $6.50, 95 per 
cent $6.20, first clears $5.20, second clears 
$5; Montana short patent $7.40, 95 per 
cent $7; Oklahoma short patent $6.20, 95 
per cent $5.90, first clears $5.20, second 
clears $4.75; semolina No. 2 $6.95, No. 3 
$6.50; fancy durum patent, $5.75; corn 
flour, $4.25. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain movement through the port con- 
tinues to increase. During December 1,- 
359,440 bus wheat and 2,361,078 bus corn 
left New Orleans for foreign ports, ac- 
cording to the grain inspection depart- 
ment. While these figures are below the 
totals for December, 1921, the volume of 
grain movement at present indicates that 
the difference will be made up by Janu- 
ary shipments. One vessel, the Attualita, 
cleared for Gibraltar with a full cargo of 
wheat, totaling 321,066 bus. 

A recapitulation of the amount of 
grain exported from New Orleans during 
the calendar year 1922, compiled by the 
Board of Trade, shows that shipments 
for the 12 months were 27,419,795 bus 
wheat and 28,222,232 bus corn. The 
wheat exports fall below the total for 
1921, while the corn more than doubles 
the shipments of that year. 

The ports to which the greatest quan- 
tities of wheat were exported were Ant- 
werp, 3,923,763 bus; Genoa, 4,008,195; 
Marseilles, 2,132,867; Rotterdam, 3,7883,- 
301. Rotterdam also took the greatest 
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amount of corn out of New Orleans, 
6,612,123 bus. 

Oat exports during the year from this 
port were 595,314 bus, all going to Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. Barley exports 
were only 122,313 bus, while rye totals 
were 1,637,585. 


NOTES 


Mr. Haines, of the Trenton (IIl.) Mill- 
ing Co., is in New Orleans on business 
for his firm. 

L. O. Jones, manager Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, visited the local 
trade recently. , 

C. G. Randall, sales manager H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., and A. G, 
Hilzin, southern sales agent for the same 
firm, are in New Orleans planning a sales 
campaign for the company’s Omega flour. 

George W. Milam, president Milam- 
Morgan Grain Co., has been elected 
president of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade to succeed Thomas F. Cunning- 
ham, who has headed the institution for 
the past two years. Mr. Milam was first 
vice president under Mr. Cunningham, 
and was advanced in accordance with the 
usual custom of the board. George A. 
Weigand was elected first vice president, 
W. H. Hendren second vice president, 
and John T. Gibbons, Jr., third vice presi- 
dent. New directors: Arthur Artigues, 
Paul E. Mary, N. O. Pedrick and James 
Thomas. Others who will continue on 
the board of directors are: W. V. Sirera, 
J. S. Waterman, W. L. Richeson, E. F. 
Lafaye, W. M. Pitkin, P. A. Best, J. 
Bloom, J. S. Cave, L. J. Bright. 

Sr. Jonn WappeE tt. 





Minneapolis—Weekly Flour Output 
Weekly flour output, in barrels, for the 
year 1922, of the Minneapolis mills, with a 
combined estimated daily capacity of 91,100 
bbls, and the percentage of activity to total 
capacity, based on six 24-hour days a week, 
with comparisons: 








Week Output, Percentage of activity 
ending— 1922 "ae °Sn “Se "Re “an “aT 
Jan. 7.... 194,000 36 42 78 69 72 60 
Jan, 14.... 224,125 41 44 70 57 567 657 
Jan, 21.... 276,886 61 47 61 563 65 653 
Jan, 28.... 298,755 65 63 43 456 43 39 
Feb. 4.... 283,675 52 65 46 41 35 43 
Feb, 11.... 298,385 65 61 47 36 26 43 
Feb, 18.... 278,745 61 49 45 32 29 66 
Feb, 26.... 252,720 46 42 39 36 30 73 
March 4.. 254,525 47 37 38 46 40 76 
March 11.. 232,515 42 39 36 31 34 76 
March 18.. 252,345 46 61 41 49 #19 66 
March 26.. 287,280 63 67 42 56 29 43 
April 1... 303,230 65 657 43 70 382 73 
April 8... 259,360 47 48 386 70 29 77 
April 16... 230,110 42 47 39 #75 31 «72 
April 22... 184,045 34 41 #43 #73 #31 85 
April 29... 213,865 40 47 43 #68 #35 88 
May 6.... 229,630 42 44 49 68 41 82 
May 13.... 248,416 46 42 46 61 34 70 
May 20.. 237,186 44 48 60 69 41 67 
May 27.. 230,630 42 46 6564 68 41 67 
June 3.. 204,060 37 32 46 63 38 46 
June 10.. 210,486 38 33 67 60 43 49 
June 17. 245,955 45 43 61 48 #60 64 
June 24. 203,155 37 42 62 46 60 42 
July 1..... 248,700 46 37 49 29 #64 33 
July 8..... 252,650 46 35 44 #43 36 381 
July 15.. 305,530 51 47 55 49 53 36 
July 22.. 318,880 568 61 61 45 48 32 
July 29.. 309,120 57 6566 654 49 34 28 
Aug. 5.. 295,255 54 63 61 61 46 36 
Aug. 12.. 243,505 45 62 53 50 62 40 
Aug. 19.. 278,085 51 65 53 60 64 56 
Aug. 26.. 338,520 60 75 61 71 64 62 
Sept. 2... 361,665 66 75 47 69 72 60 
Sept. 9.... 339,270 62 61 43 83 64 71 
Sept. 16.... 409,635 75 -83 40 82 76 89 
Sept. 23.... 396,455 71.78 66 86 77 84 
Sept. 30.... 436,660 78 77 58 85 79 79 
Oct. 7.... 455,835 81 71 65 90 74 87 
Oct. 14.... 436,185 81 72 59 88 74 94 
wees 422,785 75 79 61 85 75 656 
421,445 75 86 61 83 74 83 
»++ 457,895 80 74 61 80 66 101 
«+ 419,115 74 6568 62 82 66 110 
-. 458,120 80 62 73 89 69 103 
-. 427,370 76 42 71 81 80 97 
- 363,095 64 38 62 70 76 103 
343,430 61 33 54 66 86 78 
-. 291,685 51 41 51 73 84 68 
«+ 264,185 47 37 46 61 85 74 
. 214,855 38 37° 43 #79 #45 53 
Total... .15,642,900 55 52 63 62 50 62 
Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 


tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 


and other grades, by crop years ended 
June 30: 
#1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
BOO 3. cvesececs 22 14 23 8 48 
ee erry. 36 42 37 32 33 
ne, Mee 23 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 19 21 21 30 9 
100 §6©100 100 100 = #«100 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 

Hard red spring. 19 15 20 13 31 
WUPEME ssc ccece 8 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 41 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 17 14 13 32 26 
Wee 6 bnocesese 4 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 11 12 14 9 10 
0 4100 100 100 = # 100 


*Five months. 
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In well-informed quarters the view is 
still held that the United States gov- 
ernment may play an important part in 
the adjustment of the reparations prob- 
lem. The move will not be official in the 
sense that the negotiations will be con- 
ducted by government officers, but rath- 
er by business men and perhaps bankin 
interests. France and Germany are still 
at loggerheads, and on the surface of 
things it looks as if they were further 
apart than ever. As a matter of fact it 
is believed by bankers here that both 
these nations realize the necessity of 
agreeing upon a fair basis of settlement 
and letting it go at that. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY AHEAD 


Many bankers, railroad men and busi- 
ness experts believe that there will be 
materially increased business activity 
within a few weeks. The undertone to 
trade is good and, because of the low 
stocks of merchandise on the shelves of 
merchants everywhere, it is felt that 
heavy orders for new supplies will have 
to be given before long. 

The European situation is being 
watched with keen interest by American 
experts, and while there are many who 
still entertain gloomy views of the fu- 
ture, there are excellent authorities who 
take the view that the situation abroad 
is not as bad as it has been painted and 
that even the antagonism between France 
and Germany has not developed the ex- 
tremely serious conditions which many 
declared had come. ’ 

Much reassurance has resulted from 
the broader buying of steel products and 
the immense demand by various consum- 
ers of iron and steel. It is reported that 
the railroad buying of new equipment 
and rolling stock has not yet reached full 
force, and that an enormous tonnage will 
be required by these purchasers before 
many months have elapsed. The rail- 
roads have been both undernourished 
financially and ill equipped physically. 

American farmers and business men 
sustained an enormous aggregate loss 
last year from not having railroad facili- 
ties maintained at high efficiency. Mil- 
lions in loans had to be renewed by 
country banks for no other reason than 
that the borrowers, unable to ship their 
crops to market because of Sehdnguote 
transportation facilities, could not con- 
vert their produce into cash and thus 
pay off what was due the banks. 

Retail trade has shown a decided im- 
provement, and while the country is still 
behind in some things, this development 
has reflected in a very important manner 
the increased employment of and a larg- 


_ er buying power by the American people. 


HEALTHY MONEY CONDITIONS 


The money market situation is satis- 
factory, and this means a great deal to 
that large body of trade experts and 
financiers who realize that the develop- 
ment of any sudden credit strain would 
re of great importance at a time like 
this. 

The bank position is extremely sound, 
and there is no doubt that the countr 
will come through all right with a suf- 
ficient volume of credit to provide for 
all urgent requirements. Besides all this, 
business is being done on a safe and 
sound basis and, with an average price 
level materially below the high point of 
1920, the situation is in all respects 
sounder than it was. 


RAILROADS AND THE STEEL MARKET 


The railroads are still heavily short of 
rolling stock and equipment, and, al- 
though enormous orders have been given 
out for new cars and supplies within the 
last six months, it is believed that the 
demand has not yet been fully satisfied. 


The railroads therefore are likely to be 


a very important factor in the steel mar- 
ket for some months, with indications of 





increased buying of certain supplies like. 
ly to be reported before long. 

The steel market as a whole is now 
os at an average capacity much 
above that shown last year. While the 


tonnage ordered is not as great as in the F 


midst of the war, the situation at the 
moment is much more satisfactory than 


it was at this date in 1922. Some of the | 


steel companies will probably show up 
heavy earnings this year, as the effort 
of most managers has been to reduce 
production costs as far as possible and 


t down to average expense ratio, so [) 


that the steel makers can earn com fort- 
able dividends and meet maturing inter- 
est obligations. 

The railroads are in a position to use 
much more steel, and the indications are 
that the great systems will give out other 
orders for various equipment before long. 
Some of them are handling a large volume 
of business and will experience a need 
for much more equipment than they have 
already ordered, or than is being deliy- 
ered to them. 
roads will be permitted to earn a sufi- 
cient margin of profit on their business 


fr: 


It is to be hoped that the f 


to make their securities attractive to 1923 | 


investors. ' 


The large steel plants also may find it | 


necessary to increase their productive |” 


facilities in some departments, as it is | 
clear that those which are able to render | 
quick service to their customers are in 
the best position to get the cream of the 
business this year. There has seldom 
been a year when both the steel con- 
panies and the railroads were confronted 
with more favorable conditions, and it is 
to be hoped that the promise of better 
business for both of these great interests 
will be realized. 


An enormous volume of new building | 


will be arranged for soon, and the steel 
mills will be greatly aes by increased 
orders from makers of building material 
and others. 
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Argentina—Grain Prices 

Prices of Argentine spot grain at Buenos 
Aires, during the past 12 months, in paper — 
pesos, per 100 kilos: ; 
Wheat Oats Corn Floaxs'd & 
$9.30 $8.00 $20.30 & 
9.20 8.40 20.15 & 

9.20 8.25 19.30 

9.85 8.35 18.85 

9.05 8.80 18.05 

9.05 8.70 19,15 

9.15 8.30 20.30 

9.35 8.80 21.46 

9.65 8.10 20.60 

8.80 7.90 19.05 

8.65 7.70 20,35 

8.55 8.15 21.20 

8.85 8.35 22.00 

8.40 9.00 21.15 

8.40 8.70 19.60 

8.90 8.90 20.00 

8.95 9.05 21.45 

8.60 8.20 21.50 

8.20 7.60 19.55 

8.10 7.35 17.85 

8.10 7.45 17.45 

8.15 7.45 17.30 

8.10 7.85 17.40 

7.60 7.40 15.76 

7.60 7.45 16.70 





Equivalent quotations in United States 
gold per bu at the rates of exchange quoted 
on the dates indicated: 


Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs'd 
oe See $1.18 $.49 $ .73 $1.86 
eae 1.17 49 76 1.85 
i eres 1.16 49 75 76 
i res 1.08 61 -76 71 
eS Bos cae 1.14 47% ~=-«.81 1.66 
ee SG aera 1.14 47% ~—-.80 1.76 
ME 5 in sai0 1.20 48 .76 1,87 
| | Seay 1.26 49 81 97 
a eee 1.22 50 74 89 
|S Pee 1.16 .46 .73 74 

, 45 fi 1.88 
44 74 1.94 
46 .76 2.02 
43 81 1.91 
44 80 1.80 
47 82 2.00 
.48 86 2.04 
46 77 2.01 
43 69 1.77 
39 .68 1.52 
-39 63 1.47 
39 .63 1.47 
38 -64 1.48 
-36 61 1.39 
.36 62 1,38 
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trial judge refused to receive the testi- 
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ng industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 
um or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr, Street has 
4, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
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HE MILLER AND THE LAW: XV 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
ern Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


In order to provide a com- 


form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
171 of The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 10, 1923. 


CHAPTER XI (CONTINUED) 


secTION 149, PROVING CONDITION OF FLOUR 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co. won a 
favorable decision before the Kentucky 
court of appeals in a suit brought to 
recover damages from one F, J. Sorg 
for breach of a contract for the purchase 
of flour, after a trial in a lower court 
had resulted in a judgment in favor of 
defendant. (203 S.W. 300.) 

The contract was dated in 1912, and 
defendant’s refusal to receive shipments 
thereunder entailed upon the mill a loss 
of $878.38. When the suit was brought, 
Sorg interposed a counterclaim for dam- 
ages for claimed inferiority of flour 
bought from the mill under a prior trans- 
action. 

On the main point of the case the 
court of appeals said: 

“The second paragraph of the — 
answer alleges that the first carload of 
flour was inferior. The third paragraph 
alleges ‘that, by reason of the inferior 
quality of said flour, the defendant’s 
trade was damaged.’ As the defendant 
never accepted or used any of the flour 
embraced in the contract sued on, and 
as his trade could not have been dam- 
aged by its inferior quality, it is clear 
that the allegation in the third paragraph 
respecting the inferior quality of the 
flour applies only to the first carload or- 
dered in June, and that the purpose of 
this paragraph was to interpose a coun- 
terclaim or set-off, based on the loss of 
trade resulting from the inferior quality 
of that particular flour. 

“It follows, therefore, that there was 
no plea that the flour covered by the 
contract sued on was worthless. Fur- 
thermore, there was no competent testi- 
mony that the flour last mentioned was 
worthless. The only testimony bearing 
on the question was that the flour or- 
dered by defendant in June and deliv- 
ered in July, as well as other flour or- 
dered by other persons, was of inferior 
quality and of the same brand as the 
flour in controversy. 

“There is no such persistency in the 
character of flour that the worthlessness 
of one carload may be regarded as evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of another 
carload, regardless of the time of its 
manufacture or of the quality of the 
wheat from which it was made. One 
carload of flour may be bad, while an- 
other carload, made from different wheat, 
may be good. 

. “Hence, evidence of the inferior qual- 
ity of one shipment of flour is not admis- 
sible for the purpose of showing the in- 
ferior quality of another shipment, un- 
less it is made to appear that the two 
shipments were manufactured under the 
Same circumstances and conditions, and 
out of the same quality of wheat... . 
There being neither pleading nor proof 
that the flour covered by the contract of 
July 8 was worthless, it was error to 
submit this issue to the jury.” 

7 * 


In F. W. Stock & Sons vs. Snell, #16 
N.E. 263, decided by the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court, a contract be- 
tween the parties called for three ship- 
ments of flour from plaintiff to defend- 
ant, and plaintiff claimed damages for 
refusal of the defendant to accept the 
third installment. 

The defense under this branch of the 
case was that plaintiff had warranted 
the flour to be “O.K.,” merchantable, and 
fit for the purpose of making bread, and 
that the first two shipments, which were 
teceived, did not conform to the war- 
Tanty. 

To refute this claim, the mill’s attorney 
attempted to show by plaintiff's testi- 
mony what care was used in preparing 
Mikota flour—the brand in question. The 


mony, and the reviewing court holds that 
this was error, saying: 

“As the first step in order of proof 
that the flour was Mikota flour, mer- 
chantable and O.K. when delivered, it 
was relevant to show the quality of the 
wheat when milled, the condition of the 
product when placed in suitable barrels 
at the mill, the shipment of the barrels 
containing the flour, and all facts tend- 
ing to prove that the condition and 
quality of the flour was that of O.K. 
Mikota flour when it left the mill, and 
by direct- and inferential testimony 
prove that the flour as delivered was the 
same in quality as it was when manu- 
factured, barreled and shipped. We are 
of the opinion that there was a clear con- 
nection between the collateral fact of- 
fered in evidence and the fact directly 
involved in the issue.” 

On a subsequent appeal in the same 
case (134 N.E. 378) the court approved 
an instruction given by the trial judge 
to the jury as follows: “In order to re- 
cover in this action, the burden of proof 
is on the plaintiff to establish by a fair 
preponderance of the evidence that this 
flour delivered by it to the defendant was 
O.K., merchantable, wholesome and fit 
for making bread; that the defendant 
refused to receive the flour without jus- 
tifiable reason, and that it suffered dam- 
ages thereby.” 

* ” 

The rights of a miller in cases where 
one who has contracted to buy flour re- 
pudiates the contract ostensibly on the 
ground that the flour is deficient in qual- 
ity, but under circumstances that war- 
rant an inference that a decline in the 
price of flour after making of the bar- 
gain is the real cause, were considered in 
an opinion handed down by the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the 
fourth circuit. (223 Fed. 969.) 

Defendant contracted to buy from 
plaintiff milling company 5,000 bbls of a 
certain. brand of flour in bulk, to be de- 
livered as called for, at $5.20 per bbl. 
Defendant received 1,650 bbls in the 
course of six months, but later counter- 
manded the order as to the remaining 
3,350 bbls, on the ground that the flour 
did not prove satisfactory to its custom- 
ers. In the meantime the market value 
of the flour had fallen off 60c per bbl. 

Thereupon, plaintiff sued for damages 
for breach of the contract, and recovered 
judgment, which is affirmed by the de- 
cision of the court of appeals. Defend- 
ant unsuccessfully counterclaimed for 
damages alleged to have resulted from 
failure to furnish flour of the grade con- 
tracted for. 

On review of the case in the court of 
appeals, defendant complained because 
the trial court admitted evidence to prove 
that during the term of the contract de- 
fendant was the only customer that had 
complained of the quality of the flour, 
although as much as 38,000 bbls of the 
same kind of flour had been sold else- 
where. 

But the higher court says that this evi- 
dence was properly received to rebut 
evidence offered by defendant tending to 
show that flour previously bought from 
plaintiff had proved satisfactory; and 
to rebut other evidence offered by de- 
fendant to show that plaintiff changed 
its millers and the quality of wheat used 
in manufacturing the flour delivered un- 
der the contract in suit. 

“This testimony in rebuttal was mani- 
festly proper,” declares the court of ap- 
peals, “as controverting the questions of 
fact thus raised by the defendant, with 
a view of showing that there had been 
no deterioration in the quality of the 
flour, either by reason of the change 
in employees or because of the quality 
of the wheat used; and the fact that the 
complaints were confined to this particu- 
lar customer was material from another 


point of view, as tending to throw light 
on whether the decline in the price of 
wheat at and about the time in question 
may not have influenced the action of 
the defendant in seeking to avoid its 
contract, rather than the lower quality 
of the flour furnished.” 


SECTION 150. CONCLUSIVENESS OF OFFICIAL 
INSPECTION 

When corn or other commodity is sold 
on a basis of grade or quality determined 
by official inspection at the place of ship- 
ment, such inspection, in the absence of 
anything to impeach it as dishonest or 
collusive, is conclusive as to the grade 
and quality shipped to the purchaser. 

And, in an action against a grain deal- 
er for breach of contract in refusing to 
receive corn of a certain grade purchased 
by him according to official inspection at 
the place of shipment, the question as to 
when the title passed is immaterial, de- 
fendant being obliged to receive it, re- 
gardless of its condition when it reached 
him, if the official inspection showed that 
it was of the grade ordered when placed 
on the cars. 

In the case of Citizens’ Independent 
Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Perkins (152 
Pac. 443) the supreme court of Okla- 
homa laid down the above-stated rules of 
law, following a similar decision of a 
Missouri court of appeals. 


SECTION 151. DUTY TO NOTIFY SELLER 


When a contract buyer of goods re- 
jects a shipment tendered him, on the 
ground that it is not up to the quality 
required by the agreement, it devolves 
upon him to notify the seller promptly 
of his reasons for rejecting delivery, 
held the Alabama supreme court in the 
case of Holmes & Dawson vs. Hender- 
son, 85 So. 536. If the buyer rejects the 
goods without giving such specific notice, 
the circumstance will give rise to a strong 
presumption that the goods were of con- 
tract quality. 

* 

The suit of Cavanaugh vs. D. W. Ran- 
let Co., 118 N.E. 650, passed on by the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court, 
was defended on the ground that the 
agreement was controlled by a rule of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, binding 
the buyer of grain found to be below the 
contract quality to notify the seller “not 
later than the following business day 
after arrival of the car at destination,” 
that the latter may “order inspection if 
so desired by him.” Answering an ob- 
jection that timely notice was not given 
under this rule, the court said: 

“On ample evidence the jury could say 
that the oats were in a damaged condi- 
tion before the train entered Manchester. 
The buyers, moreover, were not bound to 
take the oats in whatever condition they 
might be in, and under appropriate in- 
structions it could have been found that 
the word ‘arrival, . . even if read 
with the rules, was understood and in- 
tended by the parties to mean that until 
the car had been detached and placed 
on a siding where it could be reached, in- 
spected and unloaded in the course of 
the carrier’s business, and notice given 
to the plaintiffs or to their vendee, pos- 
session had not been taken, and the 
warranty had not been waived or dis- 
charged.” 

SECTION 152. ATTACHMENT BY BUYER 


The statutes of Montana will not per- 
mit a contract buyer to levy an attach- 
ment on flour, grain, or other commodi- 
ties, shipped in performance of the 
seller’s contract, on a claim for unliqui- 
dated damages based on asserted in- 
feriority of the shipment, held the su- 
preme court of that state in the case of 
Beartooth Stock Co. vs. Grosscup, 189 
Pac. 773. 

Plaintiff alleged a purchase of alfalfa 
hay from defendant for delivery, f.o.b., 
loading points in Washington and trans- 
portation to plaintiff in Montana, and 
that defendant shipped hay of inferior 
quality. The hay being rejected, plain- 
tiff attached it to satisfy its claim for 
damages. But the supreme court ap- 
proved the trial judge’s conclusion that 
the attachment law of the state was not 
so worded as to sustain an attachment 
in a suit to recover unliquidated damages 
for breach of contract. 


Assessing Buyer’s Damages 
NOTE.—The question whether a transferee 
of a draft attached to a bill of lading be- 
comes liable with the seller to the buyer for 
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deficient quality of the goods sold is discussed 
in the chapter on Drafts. 

The right of a buyer to rescind his con- 
tract on the ground of deficient quality of 
goods tendered or delivered to him is treated 
in the chapter on Rescission of Contract 
by Buyer. 


SECTION 153. MEASURE OF DAMAGES 


The measure of damages for breach of 
warranty of the quality of goods sold is 
the difference between the actual value 
of the property and its value if as war- 
ranted, held the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of McGuire vs. Cham- 
bers, 180 N.W. 1013. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for infe- 
riority of corn sold and shipped to him 
by defendant. The trial judge instruct- 
ed the jury that the measure of plain- 
tiff’s recovery was the “difference” be- 
tween the contract price and the “fair 
market value of the corn that was de- 
livered.” 

“This was wrong,” observed the su- 
preme court in affirming judgment in 
plaintiff's favor. “This being an action 
for breach of warranty of quality, the 
measure of damages was the difference 
between the actual value of the corn and 
its value if as warranted. . . . The con- 
tract price is immaterial. This error 
was, however, without prejudice, since 
plaintiff's testimony was that corn equal 
to sample was worth $1.40, that is, that 
the contract price and the actual value 
were the same, and defendant’s wit- 
nesses did not dispute this.” 

The Georgia court of appeals disposed 
of the case of Atlanta Milling Co. vs. 
Acme Mfg. Co., 104 S.E. 457, with this 
brief statement of a rule of law: 

“Where goods of a certain quality are 
ordered on contract for future delivery, 
and goods of an inferior quality are de- 
livered, the measure of damages is the 
difference between the market value of 
the goods delivered, at the time and 
place of delivery, and the value of the 
goods of the character ordered, at the 
time and place of delivery.” 

* - 


In F. W. Stock & Sons vs. Snell, 116 
N.E. 263, a suit before the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court to recover 
damages for defendant’s rejection of 
flour, a point involved related to the in- 
sufficiency of defendant’s proof of dam- 
age, if any, on account of claimed breach 
of warranty of the quality of the flour. 

Applying the general rule of law that 
the measure of damages for breach of 
warranty as to the quality of goods 
sold is the difference between the actual 
value of the goods delivered and the 
value they would have possessed had they 
conformed to the warranty, the supreme 
judicial court held that the trial judge 
erred in permitting defendant to testify 
to the prices obtained by him in making 
resales of the flour delivered by plaintiff, 
and in permitting his counsel to ask him 
the question, “What was your total loss?” 
The higher court said: 

“No evidence was offered to prove the 
difference between the actual value of the 
flour and its value had it been as war- 
ranted, other than the testimony excepted 
to, to wit, that the defendant had never 
received any pay for 50 or 60 bbls of 
flour, ‘because the flour was of so poor 
quality,’ that he sold portions of the flour 
for $4.50, $4 and $2.50 per bbl, and that 
his total loss was ‘about $700.’ Besides 
being incompetent, the evidence was man- 
ifestly highly prejudicial, and there was 
nothing in the charge to the jury to 
minimize its effect.” 

* * 

The right of defendant to counter- 
claim damages on account of defective 
quality of a previous shipment of flour, 
on plaintiff suing him for the price of 
a later shipment, was sustained by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of Rock 
vs. Vandine, 189 Pac. 157. 

At the trial of the case the evidence 
showed that defendant was a baker who 
had a large patronage and tended to 
show that use of the flour in question 
resulted in loss of business. Defendant 
further claimed that the unused portion 
was of no value to him until government 
war regulation permitted the use of sub- 
stitutes for flour in making bread. At 
that time the defendant had.on hand 44 
bbls of the flour, which cost him $9.60 
bbl. Taking advantage of the regulation, 
the defendant used the flour as a sub- 
stitute, and in that way was able to use 
one sack with two sacks of good flour. 

(Continued on page 272.) 












A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 246.) 


“The hoisting of the tail flour, mixing 
it with bran, by hand, and bolting it over, 
is attended with so much labor that it is 
seldom done to perfection.” 

The difference between this and Evans’ 
system was emphasized as follows: 

“In the new way, all these inconven- 
iences and disadvantages are completely 
provided against: see plate X (a repro- 
duction of which appears on page 274), 
which is a representation of the machin- 
ery, as they are applied in the whole proc- 
ess of the manufacture, taking the grain 
from the ship or wagon, and passing it 
thro’ the whole process by water, until it 
is completely manufactured into superfine 
flour. As they are applied in a mill of my 
planning and draughting, now in actual 
practice, built on Occoquam River, in 
Virginia, with three water wheels, and 
six pair of stones. 

“If the wheat comes by water to the 
mill in the ship, it is measured and poured 
into the hopper, and thence conveyed into 
the elevator, which elevates it, and drops 
it into the conveyor, which conveys it 
along under the joists of the second floor, 
and drops it into the hopper garner, out 
of which it is conveyed into the main 
wheat elevator, which carries it up into 
the peak of the roof, and delivers it into 
the rolling screen, which (in this plan) is 
above the collar beams, out of which it 
falls into the hopper, thence into the 
short elevator, which conveys it up into 
the fan, from whence it runs down slant- 
ing into the middle of the long conveyor 
that runs toward both ends of the mill, 
and conveys the grain as cleaned into any 
garner, over all the stones, which is done 
by shifting a board under the fan, to 
guide the grain to either side of the cog- 
wheel, and although each of these garners 
should contain two thousand bushels of 
wheat, over each pair of stones, twelve 
thousand bushels in six garners, yet near- 
ly all may be ground out without han- 
dling it, and feed the stones.more even 
and regular than it is possible to do in 
the old way. 

“As it is ground by the several pair 
of stones, the meal falls into the meal 
conveyor, and is conveyed into the com- 
mon meal elevator, which raises it, from 
thence runs down into the mayne Say, 
which spreads and cools it over a circle 
of ten or fifteen feet diameter, and (if 
thought best) will raise over it, and form 
a heap of two or three feet high, per- 
haps thirty barrels of flour or more at a 
time, which may be bolted down at pleas- 
ure. When it is bolting the hopper-boy 
gathers it into the bolting hoppers, and 
attends them more regularly than is ever 
done by hand. As it is bolted the con- 
veyor in the bottom of the superfine chest 
conveys the superfine flour to a hole 
through the floor, into the packing chest, 
which mixes it completely. Out of the 
packing chest it is filled into the barrel, 
weighed in the scale, packed by water, 
healed, and rolled to the door, then low- 
ered down by a rope and windlass into 
the ship again. 

“If the wheat comes to the mill by 
land, in the wagon, it is emptied from the 
bags into a spout that is in the wall, and 
it runs in the scale, which is large enough 
to hold a wagonload; as it is weighed it 
is (by drawing a gate at bottom) let 
run into the garner, out of which it is 
conveyed into the elevator, and so thro’ 
the same process as before. 

“As much of the tail of the superfine 
reels as we think will not pass inspection, 
we suffer to pass on into the short ele- 
vator (by shutting the gates at the bottom 
of the conveyor next the elevator, and 
opening one further toward the other 
end). The rubblings, which falls at the 
tail of said reels, is also hoisted into the 
bolting hoppers of the sifting reel, which 
is covered with a fine cloth, to take out 
all the fine flour dust, which will stick to 
the bran in warm, damp weather, and all 
that passes thro’ it is conveyed by the 
conveyor into the elevator, which elevates 
it so high that it will run freely into the 
hopper-boy, and is bolted over again with 
the ground meal. The rubblings that falls 
at the tail of the sifting reel, falls into 
the hopper of the middlings reel; and the 
bran falls at the tail into the lower story. 

“Thus you have it in your power either 
by day or night, without any hand labor 


except to sift the sliders, or some such 
trifle, to make your flour to suit the 
standard quality; and the most superfine 
possible made out of the grain, and fin- 
ished complete at one operation. These 
improvements are a curiosity worthy of 
the notice of the philosopher and states- 
man to see with what harmony the whole 
machinery works in all their different 
operations.” 

Conclusive evidence of the practical 
success of these processes is given in an 
account by the Englishman, Weld, of the 
mills on the Brandywine River in 1795. 
His account in detail is so similar to that 
of Ellicott’s that it need not be repeated, 
but we may record his judgment of the 
success of such milling machinery in the 
following words: “The improvements 
which have been made in the machinery 
of the flour mills of America are very 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fendant claimed nothing on account of 
loss of custom before he was permitted 
to make inferior bread under the substi- 
tute ee. When the regulation be- 
came effective, he did use the flour in the 
most beneficial way. 

“The defendant rested under no duty 
to the agg ya to mitigate damages by 
using the flour to the best advantage. 
If so, he himself would have been sub- 
ject to an action for damages resulting 
from breach of the duty. The correct 
statement would be that the defendant 
rested under legal disability to counter- 
claim for damages which he might have 
prevented. See comment in 29 Yale L. J. 
130, on decision in Saxony Mills vs. Huck 
(Mo. App.), 208 S.W. 868, a case involv- 
ing counterclaim for loss of business on 
account of bad flour. 

“The plaintiff says the defendant ad- 
mitted he sustained no loss, and refers to 
the following questions and answers: 

“‘Q. State whether you sustained any 
loss by mixing up this flour and selling it. 
A. I did not lose any, for the substitute 

















Oliver Evans 


great. . . . No manual labor is required 
from the moment it is taken to the mill 
until it is converted into flour and ready 
to be packed, during the various processes 
of screening, grinding, sifting, etc.” 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW 


(Continued from page 271.) 

He did not testify definitely as to the 
price of authorized substitutes at the time 
he was using this flour as a substitute. 
The price of substitutes kept going up. 
The price of rice flour reached $20 bbl; 
shorts were worth $3 per 100 lbs. The 
only substitute the defendant was able 
to obtain was a poor grade of corn flour. 
What it cost he did not say. However, 
under cross-examination by the court 
itself, he finally fixed the value of the 
flour as a substitute at one third what it 
cost him. 

Deciding the controversy in defendant’s 
favor, the supreme court said: 

“The plaintiff says the defendant 
should have returned the flour. The 
evidence was that the defendant com- 

lained of the flour, and retained it only 

ecause of a promise of adjustment, 





~ which was never made. 


“The plaintiff says it was the defend- 
ant’s duty to mitigate his damages by 
using the flour in the way which would 
occasion the least possible loss.-.The de- 


law went in, but I did when I was trying 
to make bread out of it. 

““Q. You lost by not having as good 
bread as your competitors? A. Yes, sir,’ 

“The defendant’s testimony, as a 
whole, shows that, when answering the 
questions, the defendant probably had in 
mind loss of trade after the substitute 
regulation became effective, and shows 
with certainty that he did not mean to 
say he had ‘not been damaged at all. 

‘Finally, the plaintiff says the proof 
of the defendant’s damages was too in- 
definite. The proof has been outlined. 
There was no objection to the method 
by which the value of the flour as a sub- 
stitute was arrived at, the stated value 
was not disputed at the trial, or at the 
hearing on the motion for a new trial 
and, consequently, the court concludes 
the plaintiff has suffered no prejudice. 

he judgment of the distrftt court 
is affirmed.” 

In the Missouri case of Saxony Mills 
vs. Huck, referred to by the Kansas 
court, it was decided by the St. Louis 
court of appeals that where the buyer 
of flour discovered a defect in it the 
night of its arrival, but nevertheless used 
the flour in his bakery, though good flour 
could have been bought in same city, 
he was not entitled to recover, as damages 
for breach of warranty, for loss of busi- 
ness as a result of continued use of the 
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defective flour. 
case: 

“It is next assigned as error that the 
court admitted evidence tending to prove 
a loss of business on the part of the de. 
fendant covering a period of some weeks 
immediately following the receipt of the 
flour by the defendant, when, accordin 
to defendant’s own testimony, the alleged 
bad quality of the flour was discovereg 
the night of its arrival, and good flour 
could have been bought by the defendant 
at retail in the city where the defendant's 
bakery was located. This point, we think, 
is well taken. 

“While in general the measure of dam. 
ages in an action for breach of war- 
ranty is ‘the difference between the value 
which the thing sold would have had at 
the time of the sale if it had been sound 
or corresponding to the warranty, and 
its actual value with the defect’ (2 Sedg. 
wick, Damages, sec. 762), ‘where an arti- 
cle is warranted fit for a particular pur. 
pose the purchaser can recover his dam- 
ages caused by an attempt to use ii for 
that purpose’ (2 Sedgwick, Damages, sec, 
766), but where it is sought to recover 
for consequential damages on a breach 
of warranty the plaintiff himself must be 
without fault (2 Sedgwick, Damages, sec, 
764). ‘ 


The court said in this 


“In the case before us the defendant, 
according to his own testimony, realized 
the night that the flour arrived, when he 
used the flour to make his first batch of 
bread, that the flour was unfit for his 
purpose; and he testified that he could 
have bought flour in Crystal City, where 
his bakery was located, at retail. 

“In view of this testimony, defeidant 
could not go on using the flour, «s he 
testified he did, for some three weeks, 
though he knew that day after day more 
than one half of the bread sold was be- 
ing returned as unfit for use, and that 
in addition it meant a loss of his trade. 

“We hold, in view of defendant’s own 
testimony, it was his duty, when he found 
out the character of the flour and that 
it was unfit for his use, to have stopped 
the use thereof, and thus have minimized 
his losses. Therefore defendant should 
not have been permitted to adduce tes- 
timony as to the damages he suffered by 
reason of his continued use of the flour 
after he knew it was unfit for making 
bread. 

“Not alone was such testimony admit- 
ted over plaintiff’s objection, but the case 
was submitted to the jury upon an in- 
struction as to the measure of damages, 
which told the jury that, if they found 
for defendant on his counterclaim, they 
should find for ‘such an amount as will 
fully compensate him for the loss he has 
thereby sustained by said expense (if 
any), labor (if any), valuable time (if 
any), valuable material (if any), or lost 
business (if any) defendant has sustained 
or lost by reason of his use or attempts 
to use the said flour delivered to him by 

laintiff, but not to exceed the sum of 

50.’ 


“This was clearly prejudicial error, and 
the judgment is accordingly reversed and 
the cause remanded.” 

* * 


The case of L. Teweles Seed Co. vs. 
Fairbanks, 195 Pac. 40, passed upon by 
the Washington supreme court, invo!ved 
a sale of peas. It being found that the 
goods were defective, question was raised 
as to what was the proper measure of 
the buyer’s damage. The peas were 
shipped from Seattle to Milwaukee, and 
the bayer had no opportunity to examine 
them before their arrival in Milwaukee. 

On the defective condition being as- 
certained, the buyer notified the seller 
that the goods were held subject to the 
latter’s order. The seller failing to take 
any action in the matter, the buyer sold 
the peas at current market price. In 4 
suit to recover dam the buyer hav- 
ing paid for the peas before their arrival, 
the court holds that the damages were 
properly computed on the basis of the 
Milwaukee market price, and not with 
reference to market values in Seattle. 

* @# 


One of the most important legal prit- 
ciples having a bearing on one’s right to 
recover dam: for breach of a business 
contract is rule that, where loss \s 
entailed through such default, the ag- 
grieved party must take all reasonable 
steps to keep his damage down. 

The principle has its most common 4p- 
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lication in cases where the seller under 
, contract of sale refuses to deliver. If 
the buyer can readily secure substitute 

s in the open market, any increased 
cost over the price agreed upon under 
the broken contract is the just measure 
of damages. So far as loss results from 
the buyer’s omission to protect himself 
in this way, he must shoulder it, be- 
cause he could have avoided it. 

The point was applied by the Texas 
court of civil appeals in a suit brought 
to recover damages for claimed inferior- 
ity of stock feed, resulting in plaintiff's 
cattle failing to put on the flesh they 
would have acquired had the feed been 
up to contract grade. 

The court decided that if the plaintiffs, 
after discovering that the meal deliv- 
ered was unfit for feed, could, by reason- 
able effort, have secured other feed with 
which to fatten their cattle, it became 
their legal duty to do so, and that if 
they continued to use the feed delivered 
by defendant, knowing its condition, they 
could not recover for injury resulting 
thereafter. In such case the only dam- 
ages plaintiffs could recover would be 
based on the price at which proper feed 
could be bought in the market. (Kin- 
cannon & Gaines vs. Independent Cot- 
ton Oi! Co., 196 S.W. 878.) 


* » 


According to the holding of the Penn- 
sylvania supreme court in the case of 
Smith, De Macedo & Co. vs. Swift & Co., 
110 Atl. 141, where goods are sold for 
export and resale abroad, and on arrival 
there are found not to be of the contract 
kind and are sold by the buyer for the 
seller's account, the buyer is bound to 
exercise faith and reasonable judg- 
ment and diligence in making the resale, 
in order to preserve the right to hold the 
seller liable in damages measured by the 
excess of the value of goods of the con- 
tract kind, at the contract time and 
place for delivery, above the value at 
that time and place of the goods de- 
livered, 

As to damages for inferiority of seed 
wheat see section 146. 

SECTION 154, SALES OF MACHINERY, ETC. 


The Minnesota supreme court has de- 
cided that where a contract for the sale 
of mill machinery, etc., specifically de- 
scribes what kind of machinery is to be 
delivered, including size, power, etc., no 
warranty is implied on the part of the 
seller that the machinery will serve to 
operate the mill at its full capacity. 
(66 Minn. 156.) 

But where a scale manufacturer knew 
the purpose for which a mill ordered 
flour scales, there was an implied war- 
ranty on the part of the manufacturer 
that the scales were reasonably well 
adapted to that use; and on breach of 
this warranty, the mill was justified 
in resisting liability for the agreed pur- 
chase price. 

This is the substance of a decision 
reached by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the case of Detroit Automatic 
Scale Co. vs. G, B. R. Smith Milling 
Co. 217 S.W. 198. 

Plaintiff sued for the agreed price of 
four flour mill scales, and defendant 
mill denied liability on the ground that 
plaintiff had represented that the scales 
would weigh accurately, and that they 
proved to be worthless after having been 
installed in defendant’s mill. 

Plaintiff replied that there was but one 
Warranty made in the sale, and that in 
writing, as follows: “Should said scales 
prove defective within two years from 
date of shipment, with ordinary use (not 
dropped or broken), the Detroit Auto- 
matic Scale Co. agrees, if properly noti- 
fied, to repair the same free of charge.” 

Affirming judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, the court of civil appeals says: 

“Assuming that plaintiff did, in all 
respects, comply with the provisions of 
the clause just quoted, we are neverthe- 
less of the opinion that the language 
does not constitute an express warranty 
80 as to relieve plaintiff from all further 
responsibility. [There is a well-settled 
tule of law that the expression of a war- 
Tanty in one or more particulars in a 
contract of sale is presumed to state all 
the warranties undertaken by the seller.} 
‘Warranty’ is said to be an express or 
implied agreement by which the seller 
undertakes to vouch for the title, quality 
or condition of the thing sold... . 

“Simply stated, the clause of the con- 
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tract relied upon as fixing the extent of 
plaintiff’s liability declares that plaintiff 
will repair free of charge any defect in 
the scales which develops in two years 
under ordinary use. . . There being, 
then, an absence of any express war- 
ranty, and plaintiff knowing the pur- 
pose for which defendant desired to use 
the scales, which is not denied and which 
the evidence amply supports, there arose 
by implication of law the agreement on 
the part of plaintiff that the scales were 
reasonably fit or adapted to the purpose 
for which they were sold... . 

“However, in that respect the plaintiff 
further contends that when a known and 
described article, to wit, four No. 72 
flour mill scales, manufactured by the 
Detroit Automatic Scale Co. is pur- 
chased, there is, in the absence of an ex- 
press warranty, no implied warranty as 
to quality and fitness, merely the duty to 
deliver the precise article furnished, and 
that, plaintiff having delivered the arti- 
cles described, it was entitled to recov- 
er.” 

The court then proceeds to review a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court relied upon by plaintiff, and in 
which that court decided that where a 
refrigerating machine was sold by de- 
scription there was no implied warranty 
that it was adapted to any particular re- 
frigerating purpose. Distinguishing that 
case from the one before it, the Texas 
court says: 

“In the case cited the machine would 
operate as a_ refrigerating machine 
should. In the case at bar the scales 
would not correctly register weight. The 
evidence shows that the scales 
would not weigh accurately nor meet the 
government test in that respect, and that 
plaintiff's agents were unable to correct 
them. One of the witnesses for defend- 
ant relates that between 400 and 500 
sacks of meal, when reweighed on gov- 
ernment tested scales, were found short 
between 300 and 400 lbs.” 

One objection made by the plaintiff on 
appeal was to a ruling of the trial judge, 
permitting the mill to show by plaintiff's 
own selling representative that he stated 
to defendant’s representative that the 
scales were so accurate that they would 
save flour, etc., to induce defendant to 
buy the scales. 

It was contended that admission of 
such testimony violated the rule that the 
terms of a written contract cannot be 
varied or contradicted by proof of con- 
temporaneous or previous verbal under- 
standings. But the court holds that the 
case falls within the equally well-estab- 
lished exception to that rule, to the ef- 
fect that it is always open to one sought 
to be held on a written contract to show 
that he was induced to enter into it 
through false representations of material 
facts. 

* * 

An opinion handed down by the Unit- 
ed States circuit court for the northern 
district of Ohio in 1886 is one of the in- 
teresting and important judicial deci- 
sions which constitute the body of non- 
statute law governing the milling indus- 
try and flour trade. It was rendered in 
the case of Knowlton et al vs. Oliver et 
al, 28 Fed. 516, and deals with several 
matters of practical interest to millers 
and dealers. 

Plaintiffs sold and agreed to install in 
defendant’s millhouse in an Ohio hamlet 
certain mill machinery, warranting in 
writing that “this mill, when completed 
and ready for operation,” would “have a 
capacity of from 10 to 12 bushels of 
wheat per hour and make a grade of 
flour equal to the straight flour made at 
the Delphos Mills, and satisfy the trade 
of the second parties” [defendants]. 

Defendants refused to permit installa- 
tion of the machinery, claiming that they 
had ascertained that it would not com- 
ply with the guaranty above mentioned. 
Plaintiff's suit to recover damages as 
for breach of the contract raised an is- 
sue as to whether the machinery would 
conform to the contract. The jury found 
in favor of plaintiffs under instructions 
given by the court as follows: 

“Three things are provided for in this 
guaranty: (1) The capacity of the mill 
to be 10 to 12 bushels per hour; (2) that 
the mill would make a grade of flour 
equal to the straight flour made at the 
Delphos Mills; (8) that the flour it 


would make would satisfy the trade of 
the defendants. 


There is no contention 
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as to the first, but the controversy is as 
to the last two items of the guaranty. 
“The defendants might refuse to take 
the machinery before its delivery, and 
before it was placed in the mill build- 
ing, if the machinery was not such as 
was provided for in the contract and 
guaranty. They were not required to 
allow the machinery to be put up in the 
mill, and rely on the guaranty after- 
ward if it did not comply with the 
guaranty. The plaintiffs must show that 
they have complied with their contract, 





ordinary sense, as read in the light of 
the surrounding circumstances, the situ- 
ation of the parties, and the objects of 
the contract or guaranty, and that con- 
struction given which most nearly con- 
forms to the intentions of the parties. 
“In the light of these rules of con- 
struction, you will carefully examine all 
the evidence, and ascertain what was in- 
tended by the parties in the use of the 
term ‘Delphos Mills’ The plaintiffs 
claim it meant the old mill, called ‘Del- 
phos Mills, and the defendants insist it 
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or that they were ready and willing to 
do so, and were prevented by the de- 
fendants, to entitle them to recover for 
the breach of the contract, as claimed in 
this case. 

“Your finding in this case will neces- 
sarily depend upon the construction giv- 
en to the words used, ‘Delphos Mills,’ be- 
ing the standard of the grade of flour it 
was to make. This is important, for the 
reason that .there were two mills at 
Delphos at the time, and it is claimed 
that one made a better grade of flour 
than the other. A contract must be 
construed as a whole; and to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the intent and under- 
standing of the parties to it, at the time 
it was made. 

“Words are to be given their usual and 
common signification,—the sense in which 
they are commonly used. The language 
used must be understood in its plain and 





“Milling in the American Colonies.” 


meant all the mills at Delphos, including 
the one called the ‘Eagle Mills.’ 

“Having settled the construction of 
the guaranty in that respect, you will 
next find, from the evidence, whether 
such machinery was being furnished by 
the plaintiffs as would make the grade of 
flour provided for in the guaranty. A 
large part of the evidence upon this 
question consists of the opinion of ex- 
perts in the milling and machinery busi- 
ness. This class of evidence is proper to 
be carefully considered. The value of it 
greatly depends upon the knowledge of 
the witness, and his experience and ca- 
pacity, as well as reasons given for opin- 
ions expressed. 

“As to the third item of the guaranty, 
that the flour should ‘satisfy the trade of 
the defendants.’ This mill was to be 
erected at the village of Venedocia. The 
trade in flour there, and the surround- 
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ing country in which it would be sojg 
would constitute the standard of this 
part of the guaranty. It would mea, 
that the character of the flour should be 
such as would, fairly and reasonably, en. 
able the defendants to compete wit, 
other mills the flour of which might be 
sold or used in that part of the country 

“If you find that the plaintiffs eon, 
plied with their contract, and the ma. 
chinery was such as would comply with 
the guaranty, then you will return a ver. 
dict for the plaintiffs, and assess sych 
damages as they may have sustained hy 
reason of defendants’ failure to comply 
with the contract. There are severg| 
elements to be considered in this assess. 
ment, consisting of loss in the value of 
the machinery actually manufactured 
below the contract price, loss of the 
profit on the sale of machines purchased 
by them for the purpose of completing 
the contract, and the profits to be real. 
ized from the work to be performed jn 
setting up the machinery. 

“If you find for the defendants, op 
their counterclaims, you will assess to 
them such damages as they may have 
sustained; and the measure of such dan. 
ages would be the decrease in the value 
of their millhouse, and the lot thereon, 
by reason of the failure to complete the 
mill for them as provided for in the 
contract.” 

o * 

A decision announced by the Kentucky 
court of appeals in the case of Shady 
Grove Milling Co. vs. Vaughn, 239 S.W, 
37, is more important in the rules laid 
down than in the amount of money in- 
volved in the litigation. 

Plaintiff sold defendant a Midget ‘lour- 
ing mill for $1,800, taking notes for part 
of the price. When sued on the notes, 
defendant filed a counterclaim, asserting 
that the mill was sold under a warrant) 
that, although it was secondhand, it would 
do everything that a new Midget mill 
would do. A jury allowed $200 on the 
counterclaim and defendant appealed, 
claiming that the allowance was insuf- 
ficient. 

The evidence showed, the court states, 
“that the mill made fine, high quality 
flour, but that for some reason unknown 
to Vaughn, and apparently undiscover- 
able by experts whom Vaughn employed 
to examine the mill and make repairs, 
would not properly separate the flour 
from the bran, but left a large quantity 
of the heart of the wheat in the bran. . .. 

“He also expended about $300 in en- 
ploying expert millwrights to examine 
and repair the mill. Failing in this, he 
bought and installed a middlings ma- 
chine, which not only brought the Midget 
mill up to standard on production of 
high class flour, but made it even better 
than the warranty on which he relies for 
recovery of damages in this action. He 
operated the mill several months before 
he installed the middlings machine.” 

Affirming the judgment of the lower 
court, the court of appeals said: “If the 
mill was defective, and would not pro- 
duce as many pounds of high grade flour 
from a bushel of wheat as a new Micget 
mill produced, the warranty, if made as 
contended by appellant, Vaughn, was 
broken, and the milling company was 
liable in damages to Vaughn. He had a 
right in his answer to set up his counter- 
claim for such damages. 

“We think, however, that the measure 
of damages to which he was entitled did 
not include the loss which he incidentilly 
suffered by reason of the mill making too 
much bran, nor can he have a recovery 
for the cost of the middlings machine, 
or the sums expended by him in employ- 
ing expert millwrights to correct the de- 
fects in the mill. 

“The correct measure of damages is 
the difference between the flour mill in 
the condition in which it was delivered to 
him and its value in the condition in 
which it was warranted to be. 

“He chose by his conduct, as well as 
his counterclaim, to retain the mill and 
to sue for damages for breach of war- 
ranty. The defect in the mill which he 
charges to be a breach of the warranty 
is its failure to produce as many pounds 
of high class flour per bushel of wheat 
as a new Midget mill would produce un- 
der like conditions and circumstances. 

“It therefore became a question of fact 
for the determination of the jury whether 
the mill as sold and delivered to appel- 
lant, Vaughn, was of less efficiency than 
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it was warranted to be by the seller, and, 
if so, of how much less value was the 
mill in the condition in which it was sold 
and delivered by the company to Vaughn 
than it would have been, had it been in 
the condition which it was represented 
and warranted to be by the seller.” 





CHAPTER XII. INSPECTION OF 
GOODS BY BUYER 


NOTE.—The buyer’s right to inspection, 
as against a delivering carrier, is dealt with 
in Part IT. 

secTION 155. RIGHT IN GENERAL 


The court decisions seem to be at vari- 
ance on the question as to a buyer’s right 
to inspect goods before accepting or pay- 
ing for them, where the point is not cov- 
ered by special agreement. The prevail- 
ing rule appears to have been codified in 
the uniform sales act, as follows: 

“Where goods are delivered to the 
buyer, Which he has not previously ex- 
amined, he is not deemed to have accepted 
them unless and until he has had a reason- 
able opportunity of examining them for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
are in conformity with the contract. 

“Unless otherwise agreed, when the 
seller tenders delivery of goods to the 
buyer he is bound, on request, to afford 
the buyer a reasonable opportunity of 
examining,” etc. 

“Where goods are delivered to a car- 
rier by the seller, in acocrdance with an 
order from or agreement with the buyer, 
upon the terms that the goods shall not 
be delivered by the carrier to the buyer 
until he has paid the price, whether such 
terms are indicated by marking the goods 
with the words ‘collect on delivery,’ or 
otherwise, the buyer is not entitled to 
examine the goods before payment of the 
price, in the absence of agreement per- 
mitting such examination.” 

* * 


It was held by the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court in the case 
of Plumb vs. J. W. Hallauer & Sons Co., 
130 N. Y. Supp. 147, decided May 3, 
1911: 

“Under an ordinary executory [unper- 
formed] contract for the sale of goods 
to be delivered by the seller to the buyer 
at a distant point, although for cash on 
delivery, the buyer has the right of in- 
spection, and the seller must accord him 
reasonable opportunity to inspect before 
he is bound to accept. . . . Although the 
buyer has this right, and although it is 
his duty to make such inspection under 
pain of losing the benefits of certain im- 
plied warranties if he does not make it, 
still he has the right, if he chooses, to 
make a contract that he will pay the pur- 
chase price before inspection. . . . 

“When the defendant made a bargain 
to pay 50c per 100 lbs by sight draft to 
be attached to the bill of lading, it real- 
ied that it could not obtain possession 
of the bill of lading without paying the 
draft, and that it could not make an in- 
spection without the bill of lading, be- 
cause the carrier would not be justified in 
permitting inspection without its produc- 
tion. The court can take judicial notice 
of the fact that the draft would be re- 
ceived by mail before the freight would 
arrive, and, being payable at sight, must 
be paid before the freight could be de- 
livered. . . . 

“Such a contract precludes the idea of 
inspection before payment of the draft 
and taking possession of the property. 
When the agreement of purchase is that 
the buyer will pay the purchase price 
by sight draft to be attached to the bill 
of lading, he is not entitled to an inspec- 
tion of the property before paying the 
draft, and he cannot refuse to accept 
the property because such inspection is 
refused.” 

* *# 

In the absence of special agreement 
to the contrary, a buyer of flour under 
an order bill of lading is not entitled to 
inspect the shipment before taking up the 
attached draft, according to the decision 
of the Indiana appellate court in the case 
of Southwestern Milling Co. vs. Niemier, 
131 N.E. 831. The court said: : 

“By her contract appellee agreed that 
the payment for the flour should be made 
by honoring draft attached to the bill of 
lading; and under such a contract the 
buyer has no right of inspection before 
payment, unless such right is given by 
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the custom of business. ‘Williston on 
Sales,” par. 479. No such custom was 
shown by the evidence. On the contrary, 
the evidence, without conflict, showed the 
custom to have been otherwise.” 

The Arkansas supreme court has de- 
cided that a customer of a mill and ele- 
vator company was guilty of breach of 
contract in refusing to pay a draft drawn 
on him for the price until opportunity 
should be afforded him to inspect the 
shipment. Because the buyer’s order and 
the acceptance thereof did not provide 
for inspection, the court holds that there 
was no such right. (Cochran vs. Chetopa 
Mill & Elevator Co., 114 S.W. 711.) 

A contract of sale providing for pay- 
ment of the price in “net cash against 
delivery order” conclusively negatives 
any right in the buyer to inspect the 
goods before accepting the delivery order 
and paying the price, according to a de- 
cision of the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court. (177 N.Y.S. 
309.) 

But in an action against a railway 
company for permitting a contract buy- 
er of flour to examine it before taking 
up draft and order bill of lading (Model 
Mill Co. vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway Co., 188 S.W. 936) the Tennes- 
see supreme court said, in part: 

“It has long been the settled law of 
this state that a purchaser such as Mur- 
phy & Co. is disclosed to have been has 
the legal right to inspect such a shipment 
as that here involved before payment of 
the draft, and without production of the 
bill of lading. Murphy & Co. had this 
right of inspection in order to ascertain 
if the flour was in quality, quantity, and 
condition such as it had agreed to pur- 
chase, and in the event that it was not, 
to reject the flour and refuse to take it.” 

“When the sale is by sample, and de- 
livery is of the essence of the contract, 
the purchaser, before accepting deliv- 
ery, has the right to inspect the goods, 
and if the quality of the goods is inferior 
to the sample, or if they are damaged, 
the purchaser may reject them and re- 
cover the price if it has been paid,” de- 
clared the Alabama court of appeals in 
a case involving a shipment of chops. 
(Veitch vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
68 So. 575.) 

* * 

“In the case of Newmark & Co. vs. 
Smith, 26 Cal. App. 339, 149 Pac. 1064, 
it is said: ‘The purchaser under a con- 
tract of sale of a certain quantity of 
beans is entitled, in the absence of a 
waiver of the right, to inspect the prop- 
erty sold, as a condition precedent to the 
making of payment, and the seller is not 
entitled upon the tender of delivery to 
refuse such inspection and demand pay- 
ment, and for failure to make payment 
to declare the contract annulled.’ ” 

This quotation appears in the opinion 
of the California district court of ap- 
peal in Humphry vs. Farmers’ Union & 
Milling Co., 190 Pac. 489, where it was 
decided that the buyer’s right to inspect 
goods at the destination was implied. 


A buyer has no implied right to inspect 
goods at their destination where they 
have been sold f.o.b.. place of shipment 
and he has had ample opportunity for 
inspection there, held the California dis- 
trict court of appeal in the case of 
Whitaker vs. Dunlop-Morgan Co., 186 
Pac. 181. 

In the case of N. P. Sloan Corporation 
vs. Linton, 108 Atl. 1011, the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court decided that under 
an agreement for sale of goods f.o.b. 
destination, with privilege to the buyer 
to examine the goods at the point of 
shipment, exercise of the privilege is not 
essential to taking effect of the contract. 
Inspection might disclose ground for 
rescinding the contract and refusing to 
accept the shipment, but until such re- 
scission the contract remains valid, re- 
gardless of inspection and regardless of 
the condition of the goods. 

Generally, if a seller is to ship goods 
to the buyer, with the privilege of in- 
spection, the place for inspection is the 
destination, in the absence of mutual un- 
derstanding to the;contrary. But it 
seems that mutual understanding to the 
contrary might be inferred from estab- 
lished trade custom, as well as by ex- 
press agreement. (New York supreme 
court, appellate division, in A. O. Ander- 
son Trading Co. vs. Brody, 184 N.Y. 
Supp. 383.) 
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According to Charles Pike Sawyer, in 
the New York Evening Post, the pres- 
ent performance of David Warfield as 
Shylock “is one that is most pleasing, is 
honest and sincere, and is founded on a 
love for the great poet in which the actor 
sinks himself in the part instead of the 
growing idea of sinking the part in the 
actor, which cannot be too severely con- 
demned.” All of which is the sort of 
rubber-stamp criticism which could be 
applied to almost any Shylock from 
Booth to Walter Hampden. As it is 
unusual for a Jew to play Shylock, 
it would be interesting to know whether 
or not Mr. Warfield sacrifices his natural 
racial beliefs in portraying the character, 
or merely subordinates his own personal- 
ity as any clever actor is capable of do- 


ing. 

Writing of Mansfield’s Shylock, Mr. 
Sawyer says: “Ten years, almost to a day, 
elapse before another Shylock is reflect- 
ed, and it is by Richard Mansfield at 





David Warfield 


Herrmann’s Theatre on October 23, 1893. 
That Shylock had none of the intellectual 
dignity or racial pride of Booth or Dav- 
enport. It was an embodiment of low 
craft, forceful and picturesque, but far 
from satisfying, and the passion was 
marred by noise. His byplay was good 
at times, but the whole performance was 
marked by crudities, inconsistence, and 
violence. His make-up bordered on the 
grotesque, but was very effective. In 
fact he portrayed the lowest form of the 
Jew.” 

Mr. Sawyer neglects to state, however, 
that Mansfield developed the character 
year after year until it became one of 
the finest interpretations of his artistic 
power. Mr. Paul Wilstach states in his 
“Richard Mansfield” that “he acted Shy- 
lock from every conceivable point of 
view, but the final expression was the 
conception of the new civilization which 
looked upon the Jew with Christian cath- 
olicity, a fellow-creature, no longer fair 
game for baiting and bigotry.” 

In Mansfield’s revival of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in 1904 he even brought 
a touch of humor to the character of 
Ha ey What he finally made his Jew 
is best described by his own analysis of 
the play in which he said: 

“Shylock is really the only natural per- 
son in most unnatural surroundings. The 
play itself, if written today, would be 
instantly condemned or put down as a 
farcical comedy. The noble Antonio— 
the good Antonio—the esteemed mer- 
chant prince, cannot find anybody to lend 
him three thousand ducats, but the man 
he everlastingly abused, kicked, and spat 


upon. Bassanio is confessedly a fortune- 
hunter, Gratiano a lick-spittle and time 
server, Lorenzo is a thief or particeps 
criminis, Jessica is unspeakable, and the 
Duke condemns Shylock in open court 
before the trial. It is difficult for a sin- 
cere actor to play Shylock according to 
modern requirements with sincerity. I 
should like some day, just for fun, to 
put Shylock and the whole interpretation 
of the play back where it belongs—in 
the realm of poetic farce. . . . However, 
when all is said, today Shylock must 
either be a monumental type of the hat- 
ing and revengeful and much abused Jew 
—or a joke. Anything else is begging the 
question. This does not preclude his lov- 
ing his daughter and his home—his being 
a fanatic, almost, in his religion and in 
his faith in the justice of his cause—or 
of his winning some sympathy by depart- 
ing from the court-room, when every- 
thing is taken from him, with his last 
and only hope—i.e., to place his grievance 
at the feet of his Creator.” 
* x 

David Warfield first attracted the no- 
tice of playgoers in 1900 when he ap- 
peared in a Weber and Field burlesque 
called “Fiddle-de-de.” His part was that 
of an East-Side Jew, a character he had 
previously portrayed in vaudeville and 
at the Casino. The following year he 
was starred in “The Auctioneer,” writ- 
ten, in part, by Charles Klein and subse- 
quently revised by Mr. Warfield himself 
for numerous revivals. Mr. Klein also 
wrote “The Music Master,” the play most 
closely associated with the actor between 
1904 and the present time. Indeed, the 
only adverse criticism of David War- 
field, like adverse criticism of Jefferson, 
was made on account of an apparent 
lack of versatility. He had never, so 
they said, “uplifted the stage,” and the 
inference was that the uplift would be 
accomplished by playing Shakespeare. In 
1907 he portrayed “The Grand Army 
Man,” without particular brilliancy and 
his “Vanderdecken,” founded on the Fly- 
ing Dutchman legend, was seen on the 
road in 1915 but never produced in New 
York.. In 1911 but relatively few audi- 
ences witnessed what in all probability 
was his finest bit of comedy, “The Hat- 
Peddler,” (a development of an early 
sketch) given at a Lambs’ Gambol. The 
following year he played “The Return of 
Peter Grimm.” 

* * 

Mr. Warfield began his theatrical life 
as an usher in the Bush Street Theatre 
in San Francisco. He acquired a repu- 
tation as a mimic and gave imitations in 
a play called “About Town” which, orig- 
inating in London, had retained little be- 
sides its name by the time it had reached 
the Coast. It was produced in the Wig- 
wam Theatre in San Francisco in 1889 
and the following year Warfield went to 
New York where he got his first job in 
a concert hall on Eighth Avenue. A 
Broadway manager happened to see him 
and he was given a part with John H. 
Russell in “The City Directory.” In 
1895 Warfield joined the New York 
Casino Company and remained with it 
three years. One of his specialties was 
to appear as a Jew peddler selling 
cracked ice as souvenirs. 

* #* 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter appears 
in the issue dated January 14, 1898: 

Editorial—The decision rendered by 
the flour committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange in the case of the 
Greenbank-McCarty wheat-contract case 
is again referred to—Remarks are made, 
pro and con, on Mr. Pillsbury’s famous 
wheat-price prediction—The Corbin Mill- 
ing Co. writes about flour adulteration— 
The action of the Johnston line in im- 
proving flour-handling methods is ap- 
proved. j 

Minneapolis—Little change in the out- 
put, 244,650 bbls being ground—The mar- 
ket was exceptionally dull—Foreign bids 
were very scarce, with prices 6d@1s too 
low—The sum total of orders booked 
was less than 200,000 bbls. 
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LOS ANGELES FLOUR CLUB 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
Flour Men’s Club held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Bull Penn Inn on Jan. 5. In 
addition to the routine business, discus- 
sion took tw regarding the annual 
meeting and educational congress of the 
southern California wholesale and retail 
bakers’ associations to take place during 
the fourth week in January. 

L. A. Arneson, first vice president and 
treasurer of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, was here recently ‘on a 
pleasure trip. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the four months from July 1 
to Nov. 30, 1922 and 1921: 








Dark northern spring 1922 1921 
i © gce6scaseueskaes 33,777 14,999 
nh.  20aeds veetsrenes 6,320 7,646 
i Mo pawheererseesees 4,423 12,900 
All other® ........ 3,820 15,708 

OOD ncccccceoves 48,341 61,153 

Northern spring— 

BE BD eeeesecceré aves 8,258 1,930 
Be BD cecesecsesoscene 4,261 886 
BIO, B cvvescccccvccese 2,120 1,073 
De MOO | 60 54-760 006 0% 1,569 1,655 

PED: cacwssendens 16,208 5,544 

Red spring— 

Ewes s06 086s andes 68 28 
Beh De cweecetesenecees 40 79 
eS aPerrenr rT ee ree ee 42 74 
TT 52 57 

DWetals cccccsescece 202 238 


Total hard red spring... . 
Amber durum— 






























































SS Pere r i 1,176 1,322 
ONS er ee ee 4,773 7,526 
lS ae cee 1,066 2,197 
Ail GUROTS 2c cccccsvics 486 1,214 
EN 5565444 oe oe 7,601 12,259 
Durum— 
OE rare ee 923 99 
SS SPP rrrrTr ree 6,411 1,209 
i odd. he.bs4684-004 2,442 1,044 
Ree ee 2,067 1,787 
EE b.e:e:a: 8 6b 46080 11,843 4,139 
Red durum— 

DSP ree ee 3,280 1,916 
errr 2,859 2,571 
BG. B cosecscccccseces 978 1,193 
PS 8 Grrr ere 711 462 

WORE oc cc vcccsies 7,828 6,142 
Total durum ........... 27,172 2,540 
Dark hard winter— 
MO. 46 008.05 00st eden 4,241 6,786 
ee Oe abe deveenesa eee 7,865 13,938 
SS PAASTerr errr 6,225 6,933 
f. FPP eee 3,570 4,889 
ee ee 21,901 32,546 
Hard winter— 
My OE £60360 0b eo sateses 10,399 20,849 
gs ere es ee 41,915 76,148 
Bes OD cea vececeqeegees 28,617 31,235 
DTD GENTS occ ccc scacve 22,133 26,667 
eee 103,064 154,899 
Yellow hard winter— 
PO Wiewe we wwe ea eee s 1,050 1,620 
SE a Se 8,599 9,293 
RSP rres ste 3,160 3,496 
ee ne 2,712 3,199 
|. Se 15,521 17,608 
Total hard red winter... 140,486 205,053 
Red winter— 
OE ere rrr tee 1,350 1,756 
PM éenadovessereses 17,869 19,103 
Lae ee 16,622 21,333 
PG err 19,806 22,623 
BED oie ek ean's O68 55,647 64,815 
Western red— 
SME datvsd ssa eaeean 537 921 
SS Perr 503 469 
) Pevrerrrerireer rs 105 38 
eee OEE. 6 occa cccceue 30 53 
Co ee eer 1,175 1,481 
Total soft red winter.... 56,822 66,296 
Hard white— 
Se waeebeettecvreses 1,857 1,171 
EN Rr ery 798 1,559 
Be esa ndsoeceessene 701 1,193 
MTG GONOTD oc. ccccsces 555 574 
ER 6s vaceneices 3,911 4,497 
Soft white— 
ON rrr eee e ee 776 606 
BN £65 2 we doe OSas Be 2,954 4,507 
eee oe ee 817 1,354 
BEE QUOTED occa ccsecaee 133 254 
Wotale oecccsccsese 4,679 6,721 
Western white— 

“SE Sarre rere 1,550 1,623 
BO, Bc vecwccssccseens 3,229 4,607 
Bs WD a Se ws es cscver eee 2,488 1,636 
All GUROFS 2... cccssccee 576 182 

TOCRIS ccccccecoses 7,843 8,048 
Total white wheat...... 16,433 19,266 
Mixed wheat— 

PE woes edebusbetsen 6,896 6,110 
dE Sesser cb he Chiouns 15,198 21,967 
BR Does é vecdeasnccve 8,948 10,931 
BT GUNETO cccsccccvcce 8,318 9,452 

Total mixed wheat ...... 39,360 48,460 
Grand totals ........... ... 345,024 418,550 
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The King: “I hope you will find your 
room comfortable, Daniel.” 

Daniel: “Well, sire, it’s a bit of a 
den.” 

The King: “What do you mean?” 

Daniel: “It’s full of live stock.” 

The King: “Nonsense! What kind of 
live stock?” 

Daniel: “Well, sire, it’s simply crawl- 
ing with lions.” 

The King (after a pause): “All I can 
say is—if there are any lions there, you 
must have brought them down with you!” 
ondon Morning Post. 
- + 

Irate Parent (to little girl watching 
organ grinder): “Evangeline, come away 
from that foreign musician. Whatever 
could I say to your father if you were 
to come under the influence of the pas- 
sionate music of Italy?” 

—Bulletin (Sydney). 

* 


Mistress: “Mary, what a_ kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is soiled; the 
table looks like the day after a cyclone! 
What have you been doing?” 

Mary: “Well, ma’am, blessed if it be 
my fault. The young ladies has just been 
showing me how they bile a pertater at 
their cooking school.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* #*# 

Mother: “I wouldn’t whip him this 
time, Robert. Wait till he does it again.” 

Father: “But suppose he doesn’t do it 


again?” —Boston Transcript. 
* . 
“You have no lower classes in this 
country ?” 


“Certainly we have.” 
“And what do you call them?” 
“Pedestrians.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 


The Davidsons were entertaining at 
dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren, just returned from their honeymoon, 
and looking the part. Six-year-old Doris, 
dining at a ‘smaller table, found herself 
more or less excluded from the conver- 
sation and proceeded to recite bits of 
nursery rhymes in a shrill voice for 
purposes of attracting attention to her- 
self. No one paid much attention to 
her until, during a pause at the head 
table, she began in a high-pitched sing- 
song: “Needles and pins, needles and 
pins, when a man marries—” she hesi- 
tated, striving to recall the remainder of 
the couplet. Suddenly her brow cleared. 
“When a man marries, the cradle will 
rock!” she finished triumphantly, and 
wondered why she was sent out of the 
room. —Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 

“Are the directions clear to you now, 
Jefferson?” 

“Yas, sah, all except one thing, doctah. 
Was I to take dose little pills externally 
or befo’ meals?” ae —Judge. 


“Mother, father wants a corkscrew to 
get his breakfast ready with.” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


* # 


It seems that the marimbaphone, a 
Mexican instrument recently introduced 
to London, is na a over water treated 
with alcohol, which imparts a special tone 
to the music. This expedient is, of course, 
well known to bagpipers. —Punch. 

* # 


One of the daughters of an American 
man of letters possesses literary gifts, 
and also a genius for critical og 
She had her first poem accepted by a 
magazine and was exulted. 

“Now,” said she, “there will be two con- 
ceited persons in the family.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


S Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR THE STATE 
of Wisconsin; exclusive sales of our flours 
and millfeeds will be given to the man 
that can produce results. For further in- 
formation address Hebron Roller Mills, 
Hebron, N. D. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Have openings for several strict- 
ly first class salesmen, experi- 
enced men who have good sales 
record and have demonstrated 
ability to produce large volume 
of business; territory, central 
and middle western states. 

We are operating one of the 
largest interior mills, manufac- 
turing quality flour. 

Good opportunity for the right 
men. Correspondence will be 
held confidential. Address 1059, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


An old established spring wheat 
milling company is looking for 
a new sales connection in Boston 
and the New England states. 
Wants an aggressive man who 
calls personally on the trade and 
can sell quality goods. Address 
1061, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For live, aggressive salesman in Iowa 
territory; line includes both Kansas 
hard wheat flour and Missouri soft 
wheat, as well as full line of pack- 
age goods and other cereals. Ad- 


dress all communications to 907, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANT- 
ed by spring wheat mill with established 
trade; good opportunity for salesmen with 
ability and aggressiveness to make prof- 
itable connection; to receive consideration 
applicants must have acquaintance in ter- 
ritory and give reference and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 1053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN _ UP-TO-DATE 
plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1063, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS STATIONARY ENGINEER IN UP-TO- 
date plant, by middle-aged man with 15 
years’ experience; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1064, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR OTHER 
office work, wanted at once; 12 years’ ex- 
perience; 2% in milling business; refer- 
ences. Miss L. BE. Murray, 2622 Third Ave 
8, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY MAN WITH 
large experience in mixed feed business; 
also in wheat and rye milling and grain 
‘business. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


January 17, 1923 


A COMPETENT SALES MANAGER WITH 
many years’ flour experience desires to con- 
nect with mill seeking man in this gq. 
pacity. Address 1068, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED MILL. 
wright, expert on machine setting, shaft. 
ing, belting, babbitting and spotting: j¢ 
having trouble write. me. “Millwright.” 
510 Beaumont St, St. Paul, Minn. 








AS HEAD OR SECOND MILLER, py 
energetic and reliable miller with 20 years 
experience in large and small mills; can 





come at once; good references. A jiregs 
1066, care Northwestern Miller, Minne. 
apolis. 

MARRIED MAN, 30, COMPETENT, SEks 


connection with flour mill as salesn 
assistant to sales manager; four years’ 
milling experience; might consider other 
office work. Address 1067, care Nort! west. 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


in or 





WANTED, BY MAN THOROUGHLY ac. 
quainted with export flour business in 4lj 
European countries, position with mii! de. 
siring development of that trade: first 
class references furnished. Address xX, 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A MILL FROM 
500 to 3,000 bbis capacity, by an e-peri- 
enced miller; am employed at presen’, but 
would change to improve my condi ions; 
best of references from present emp over, 
Address ‘‘Experienced,” 1057, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BOOKKEEPER OR AUDITOR—YCUNG 
man, 28 years of age, single and Protes- 
tant, experienced in all details of «rain 
and mill accounting, desires position with 
good live grain or mill organization: best 


references; salary reasonable. Aci lress 
1065, care Northwestern Miller, Min» eap- 
olis. 





IN SMALL MILL, SHORT SYSTEM !’RE- 
ferred; results guaranteed as to yield and 
quality; good millwright; can and will 
keep mill in good shape; no tobac:o or 
booze; present employer as reference; eav- 
ing because mill will be sold; state what 
you have and salary or percentage pa 1, in 
first letter; can come at once. Addrvss §. 
M. Shaw, Box 113, Grace City, N. D. 





MAN WHO HAS HAD BROAD EXP ®RI- 
ence handling sales both in the field and as 
sales manager, who is familiar with the 
business and acquainted in practically 
every state east of the Mississippi J iver, 
will be available shortly for position for 
which his past experience and training fit 
him; would consider position as man ger, 
sales manager, branch manager or field 
representative for a high class mill; full 
particulars as to past experience and con- 
nections on request. Address Box 10, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 


tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 


sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Wyoming mill of 225 bbis ca- 
pacity, on main line Union Pa- 
cific, electrically driven, Nordyke 
& Marmon equipment, with self- 
rising plant of capacity to han- 
dle output of mill; well-estab- 
lished trade; milling-in-transit 
privileges in all directions; 50,- 
000-bu elevator, with cleaning, 
cracking and sacking machinery. 
Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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ist in Europe is not at all 
likely to compare unfavor- 
ably with what he has at 

Bakers of the Old Country, in 





on 
fact, retain their long standing reputa- 


tions in spite of the lingering effects of 


the war. Materials are poor, substitutes 


must still be used, but the bread, unless 
© it is that of the indigent and famishing, 
as a rule retains its appetizing appear- 
| ance and flavor. 


Behind these qualities, however, there is 
to be a circumstance not wholly 


as he is to the tradition of cleanliness 
sonitation; familiar with splendid, 


wrapped or fastidiously handled bakery 
products. Although his bread may ap- 
pear at table immaculate, it is quite prob- 
able that in many countries of Europe 
its genesis and certain corners of its in- 
dustrial chronology would be somewhat 
disconcerting to the exacting consumer. 

To take the example of Spain, which 
has had a somewhat reluctant mechanical 
development: Except for isolated recent 
experiments in centralization, its bread 
factories are almost entirely small plants, 
many of them exceedingly archaic in ap- 
purtenances and medieval in conceptions 
of sanitation. Almost habitually they are 
in dark cellars or alleys, with no hint 
about them of the wax-papered elegance 
to be found even in the small shops of 
the United States. 

From the bakery to the table there is 


| another step or two in the daily chronol- 


ogy of Spanish bread that may or may 
not be appetizing to the American tourist. 
The none too cleanly baker’s boy carries 
it under his arm, props it upon his head 
in a basket open to the sun and the 
minute creatures of the air, or chaperones 
it to market or its ultimate destination 
in open panniers festooning the sides of 
a fly-switching donkey. 

These primitive methods of delivery are 
familiar aspects of the street life of 
Spain, but the bakery shops do not com- 
monly reach the tourist’s attention. 
Neither are they habitually exploited by 
the commercial clubs and the journals de- 
voted to trade and industry. These are 
concerned, rightly enough, no doubt, with 
tales of progress, and with consideration 
of the modern movement toward central- 
ized factories, containing the most up-to- 
date machinery and operated upon sani- 
tary principles. 

The realists of fiction, however, par- 
ticularly those of Spain, have no scruple 
against exposing the weak spots in the 
nation’s industrial armor. They are ex- 
cessively conscious of the necessity for 
Tenovation in all corners of Spanish life. 
They are zealous muckrakers. , 

An excellent recent example of such 
crusading is afforded by Pio Baroja, the 
Spanish novelist who, next to Blasco 
Ibafiez, is probably best known among the 
—— 


Copyright, 1928, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


Spanish writers whose works have been 
translated into English. Baroja can 
speak with authority concerning the bak- 
ery industry, for he was formerly a bak- 
ery proprietor in Madrid; and the sordid 
picture of a Madrid bakeshop is part of 
the distressing realism that characterizes 
his novel, “The Quest”: 

“The bakery occupied a dark cellar, 
as gloomy as it was dirty. It was below 


“From this patio a low door gave access 
to a long but narrow and damp corridor 
that was everywhere black; only at the 
extreme end there was a square of light 
that entered through a high window with 
a few cracked, filthy panes,—a gloomy 
illumination. 

“When the eyes grew accustomed to the 
surrounding gloom they could make out 
on the wall some delivery baskets, bak- 








Products from Madrid’s Small Bakeshops Are Sold in These Hucksters’ Booths 


the level of the street, and had two win- 
dows the panes of which were so covered 
with dust and spiders’ webs that only a 
murky, yellowish light filtered through. 
They worked at all hours by gas. 

“The bakery was entered by a door 
that opened upon an ample patio, in 
which was a shed of pierced zinc; this 
protected from the rain, or tried to pro- 
tect, at least, the loads of furze branch 
and the piles of wood that were heaped 
up there. 


ers’ peels, smocks, caps and shoes hang- 
ing from nails, and on the ceiling thick, 
silvery cobwebs covered with dust. 

“Halfway along the corridor were a 
couple of doors opposite each other; one 
led to the furnace, the other to the knead- 
ing room. 

“The furnace room was spacious, and 
the walls filmed with soot, so that the 
place was as black as a camera obscura; 
a gas jet burned in that cavern, illuminat- 
ing almost nothing. Before the mouth of 


| apa EAN BAKERIES OF EUROPE 


the furnace, against an iron shed, were 
placed the shovels; above, on the ceiling, 
could be made out some large pipes that 
crossed each other. 

“The kneading room, less dark than the 
furnace room, was even more somber. 
A pallid light shone in through the two 
windows that looked into the patio, their 
panes. incrusted with flour dust. There 
were always some ten or twelve men in 
shirt sleeves, brandishing their arms des- 
perately over the troughs, and in the back 
of the room a she-mule slowly turned the 
kneading machine. 

“Life in the bakery was disagreeable 
and hard; the work was enervating and 
the pay small: seven reales (thirty-five 
cents) per day. Manuel, unaccustomed 
to the heat of the furnace, turned dizzy; 
besides, when he moistened the loaves 
fresh from the oven he would burn his 
fingers and it disgusted him to see his 
hands begrimed with grease and soot. 

“He was also unlucky enough to have 
his bed placed in the kneaders’ room, be- 
side that of an old workman of the shop 
who suffered from chronic catarrh, as a 
result of having breathed so much flour 
into his lungs; this fellow kept hawking 
away at all hours. 

“From sheer disgust Manuel found it 
impossible to sleep here, so he went to 
the furnace kitchen and threw himself 
down upon the floor.” 

The unfortunate Manuel speedily be- 
came a candidate for treatment in a 
hospital, but the author says nothing of 
the fate of those who habitually ate the 
bread baked in this cellar. 

Scarcely less realistic is the conception 
of Russia’s cellar bakeries, embodied in 
the tragic tale, “Twenty-six and One,” 
by Maxim Gorky, who worked as a bak- 
er’s boy in Kazan for the pay of a dollar 
and a half per month: 

“There were twenty-six of us—twenty- 
six living machines, locked up in a damp 
cellar, where we patted dough from 
morning till night, making biscuits and 
cakes. The windows of our cellar looked 
out into a ditch, which was covered with 
bricks grown green from dampness; the 
window frames were obstructed from the 
outside by a dense iron netting, and the 
light of the sun could not peep in through 
the panes, which were covered with flour 
dust. Our proprietor stopped up our 
windows with iron, that we might not 
give his bread to the poor or to those of 
our companions who, being out of work, 
were starving; our proprietor called us 
cheats, and gave us for our dinner tainted 
garbage instead of meat. 

“It was stifling and narrow in our box 
of stone under the low, heavy ceiling, 
covered with smoke black and spider 
webs. It was close and disgusting within 
the thick walls, which were spattered with 
stains of mud and mustiness. We rose 
at five o’clock in the morning, without 
having had enough sleep, and, dull and 
indifferent, we seated ourselves by the 
table at six to make biscuits out of the 
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tract relied upon as fixing the extent of 
plaintiff's liability declares that plaintiff 
will repair free of charge any defect in 
the scales which develops in two years 
under ordinary use. . . There being, 
then, an absence of any express war- 
ranty, and plaintiff knowing the pur- 
pose for which defendant desired to use 
the scales, which is not denied and which 
the evidence amply supports, there arose 
by implication of law the agreement on 
the part of plaintiff that the scales were 
reasonably fit or adapted to the purpose 
for which they were sold... . 

“However, in that respect the plaintiff 
further contends that when a known and 
described article, to wit, four No. 72 
flour mill scales, manufactured by the 
Detroit Automatic Scale Co. is pur- 
chased, there is, in the absence of an ex- 
press warranty, no implied warranty as 
to quality and fitness, merely the duty to 
deliver the precise article furnished, and 
that, plaintiff having delivered the arti- 
cles described, it was entitled to recov- 
er.” 

The court then proceeds to review a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court relied upon by plaintiff, and in 
which that court decided that where a 
refrigerating machine was sold by de- 
scription there was no implied warranty 
that it was adapted to any particular -re- 
frigerating purpose. Distinguishing that 
case from the one before it, the Texas 
court says: 

“In the case cited the machine would 
operate as a_ refrigerating machine 
should. In the case at bar the scales 
would not correctly register weight. The 
evidence shows that the scales 
would not weigh accurately nor meet the 
government test in that respect, and that 
plaintiff's agents were unable to correct 
them. One of the witnesses for defend- 
ant relates that between 400 and 500 
sacks of meal, when reweighed on gov- 
ernment tested scales, were found short 
between 300 and 400 lbs.” 

One objection made by the plaintiff on 
appeal was to a ruling of the trial judge, 
permitting the mill to show by plaintiff’s 
own selling representative that he stated 
to defendant’s representative that the 
scales were so accurate that they would 
save flour, etc., to induce defendant to 
buy the scales. 

It was contended that admission of 
such testimony violated the rule that the 
terms of a written contract cannot be 
varied or contradicted by proof of con- 
temporaneous or previous verbal under- 
standings. But the court holds that the 
case falls within the equally well-estab- 
lished exception to that rule, to the ef- 
fect that it is always open to one sought 
to be held on a written contract to show 
that he was induced to enter into it 
through false representations of material 
facts. 

* a 

An opinion handed down by the Unit- 
ed States circuit court for the northern 
district of Ohio in 1886 is one of the in- 
teresting and important judicial deci- 
sions which constitute the body of non- 
statute law governing the milling indus- 
try and flour trade. It was rendered in 
the case of Knowlton et al vs. Oliver et 
al, 28 Fed. 516, and deals with several 
matters of practical interest to millers 
and dealers. 

Plaintiffs sold and agreed to install in 
defendant’s millhouse in an Ohio hamlet 
certain mill machinery, warranting in 
writing that “this mill, when completed 
and ready for operation,” would “have a 
capacity of from 10 to 12 bushels of 
wheat per hour and make a grade of 
flour equal to the straight flour made at 
the Delphos Mills, and satisfy the trade 
of the second parties” [defendants]. 

Defendants refused to permit installa- 
tion of the machinery, claiming that they 
had ascertained that it would not com- 
ply with the guaranty above mentioned. 
Plaintiff's suit to recover damages as 
for breach of the contract raised an is- 
sue as to whether the machinery would 
conform to the contract. The jury found 
in favor of plaintiffs under instructions 
given by the court as follows: 

“Three things are provided for in this 
guaranty: (1) The capacity of the mill 
to be 10 to 12 bushels per hour; (2) that 
the mill would make a grade of flour 
equal to the straight flour made at the 
Delphos Mills; (S$) that the flour it 
would make would satisfy the trade of 
the defendants. There is no contention 
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as to the first, but the controversy is as 
to the last two items of the guaranty. 
“The defendants might refuse to take 
the machinery before its delivery, and 
before it was placed in the mill build- 
ing, if the machinery was not such as 
was provided for in the contract and 
guaranty. They were not required to 
allow the machinery to be put up in the 
mill, and rely on the guaranty after- 
ward if it did not comply with the 
guaranty. The plaintiffs must show that 
they have complied with their contract, 


ordinary sense, as read in the light of 
the surrounding circumstances, the situ- 
ation of the parties, and the objects of 
the contract or guaranty, and that con- 
struction given which most nearly con- 
forms to the intentions of the parties. 
“In the light of these rules of con- 
struction, you will carefully examine all 
the evidence, and ascertain what was in- 
tended by the parties in the use of the 
term ‘Delphos Mills’ The plaintiffs 
claim it meant the old mill, called ‘Del- 
phos Mills, and the defendants insist it 
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One of Oliver Evans’ Mills 


or that they were ready and willing to 
do so, and were prevented by the de- 
fendants, to entitle them to recover for 
the breach of the contract, as claimed in 
this case. 

“Your finding in this case will neces- 
sarily depend upon the construction giv- 
en to the words used, ‘Delphos Mills,’ be- 
ing the standard of the grade of flour it 
was to make. This is important, for the 
reason that .there were two mills at 
Delphos at the time, and it is claimed 
that one made a better grade of flour 
than the other. A contract must be 
construed as a whole; and to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the intent and under- 
standing of the parties to it, at the time 
it was made. 

“Words are to be given their usual and 
common signification,—the sense in which 
they are commonly used. The language 
used must be understood in its plain and 
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meant all the mills at Delphos, including 
the one called the ‘Eagle Mills.’ 

“Having settled the construction of 
the guaranty in that respect, you will 
next find, from the evidence, whether 
such machinery was being furnished by 
the plaintiffs as would make the grade of 
flour provided for in the guaranty. A 
large part of the evidence upon this 
question consists of the opinion of ex- 
perts in the milling and machinery busi- 
ness. This class of evidence is proper to 
be carefully considered. The value of it 
greatly depends upon the knowledge of 
the witness, and his experience and ca- 
pacity, as well as reasons given for opin- 
ions expressed. 

“As to the third item of the guaranty, 
that the flour should ‘satisfy the trade of 
the defendants.’ This mill was to be 
erected at the village of Venedocia. The 
trade in flour there, and the surround- 
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ing country in which it would be solg 
would constitute the standard of thi 


part of the guaranty. It would meay 
that the character of the flour should be 
such as would, fairly and reasonably, en. 
able the defendants to compete wit) 
other mills the flour of which might by 
sold or used in that part of the country. 

“If you find that the plaintiffs con. 
plied with their contract, and the ma. 
chinery was such as would comply with 
the guaranty, then you will return a ver. 
dict for the plaintiffs, and assess such 
damages as they may have sustained by 
reason of defendants’ failure to comply 
with the contract. There are several 
elements to be considered in this assess. 
ment, consisting of loss in the value of 
the machinery actually manufactured 
below the contract price, loss of the 
profit on the sale of machines purchased 
by them for the purpose of completing 
the contract, and the profits to be real- 
ized from the work to be performed jp 
setting up the machinery. 

“If you find for the defendants, on 
their counterclaims, you will assess to 
them such damages as they may have 
sustained; and the measure of such dam- 
ages would be the decrease in the value 
of their millhouse, and the lot thereon, 
by reason of the failure to complete the 
mill for them as provided for in the 
contract.” 

* * 

A decision announced by the Ken! ucky 
court of appeals in the case of Shady 
Grove Milling Co. vs. Vaughn, 239 S.W, 
37, is more important in the rules laid 
down than in the amount of money in- 
volved in the litigation. 

Plaintiff sold defendant a Midget ‘lour- 
ing mill for $1,800, taking notes for part 
of the price. 
defendant filed a counterclaim, asserting 
that the mill was sold under a warranty 
that, although it was secondhand, it would 
do everything that a new Midget mill 
would do. A jury allowed $200 on the 
counterclaim and defendant 
claiming that the allowance was insuf- 
ficient. 

The evidence showed, the court states, 
“that the mill made fine, high quality 
flour, but that for some reason unknown 


When sued on the notes, 


appealed, § 


to Vaughn, and apparently undiscover- 7 


able by experts whom Vaughn employed 
to examine the mill and make repairs, 
would not properly separate the flour 
from the bran, but left a large quantity 
of the heart of the wheat in the bran. . .. 

“He also expended about $300 in em- 
ploying expert millwrights to examine 
and repair the mill. Failing in this, he 
bought and installed a middlings ma- 
chine, which not only brought the Midget 
mill up to standard on production of 
high class flour, but made it even better 
than the warranty on which he relies for 
recovery of damages in this action. He 


operated the mill several months before | 


he installed the middlings machine.” 
Affirming the judgment of the lower 
court, the court of appeals said: “If the 
mill was defective, and would not pro- 
duce as many pounds of high grade flour 
from a bushel of wheat as a new Midget 


mill produced, the warranty, if made as | 
contended by appellant, Vaughn, was | 


broken, and the milling company was 
liable in damages to Vaughn. He had a 
right in his answer to set up his counter- 
claim for such damages. 


“We think, however, that the measure | 


of damages to which he was entitled did 


not include the loss which he incidentally © 


suffered by reason of the mill making too 


much bran, nor can he have a recovery © 


for the cost of the middlings machine, 
or the sums expended by him in emp!oy- 


ing expert millwrights to correct the de- | 


fects in the mill. 


“The correct measure of damages is | 
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the difference between the flour mil! in | 


the condition in which it was delivered to 
him and its value in the condition in 
which it was warranted to be. 

“He chose by his conduct, as well as 
his counterclaim, to retain the mill «nd 
to sue for damages for breach of war- 
ranty. The defect in the mill which he 


——— 


charges to be a breach of the warranty | 


is its failure to produce as many pounds 
of high class flour per bushel of wheat 
as a new Midget mill would produce un- 
der like conditions and circumstances. 
“It therefore became a question of fact 
for the determination of the jury whether 
the mill as sold and delivered to appel- 
lant, Vaughn, was of less efficiency that 
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it was warranted to be by the seller, and, 
if so, of how much less value was the 
mill in the condition in which it was sold 
and delivered by the company to Vaughn 
than it would have been, had it been in 
the condition which it was represented 
and warranted to be by the seller.” 





CHAPTER XII. INSPECTION OF 
GOODS BY BUYER 


NOTE.—The buyer’s right to inspection, 
as against a delivering carrier, is dealt with 
jn Part II. 

secTION 155. RIGHT IN GENERAL 
The court decisions seem to be at vari- 


ance on the question as to a buyer’s right 
to inspect goods before accepting or pay- 


) ing for them, where the point is not cov- 


ered by special agreement. The prevail- 
ing rule appears to have been codified in 
the uniform sales act, as follows: 

“Where goods are delivered to the 
buyer, which he has not previously ex- 
amined, he is not deemed to have accepted 
them unless and until he has had a reason- 
able opportunity of examining them for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
are in conformity with the contract. 

“Unless otherwise agreed, when the 
seller tenders delivery of goods to the 
buyer he is bound, on request, to afford 
the buyer a reasonable opportunity of 
examining,” ete. 

“Where goods are delivered to a car- 
rier by the seller, in acocrdance with an 
order from or agreement with the buyer, 
upon the terms that the goods shall not 
be delivered by the carrier to the buyer 
until he has paid the price, whether such 
terms are indicated by marking the goods 
with the words ‘collect on delivery,’ or 
otherwise, the buyer is not entitled to 
examine the goods before payment of the 
price, in the absence of agreement per- 
mitting such examination.” 

* * 


It was held by the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court in the case 
of Plumb vs. J. W. Hallauer & Sons Co., 
130 N. Y. Supp. 147, decided May 3, 
1911: 

“Under an ordinary executory [unper- 
formed] contract for the sale of goods 
to be delivered by the seller to the buyer 
at a distant point, although for cash on 
delivery, the buyer has the right of in- 
spection, and the seller must accord him 
reasonable opportunity to inspect before 
he is bound to accept. . . . Although the 
buyer has this right, and although it is 
his duty to make such inspection under 
pain of losing the benefits of certain im- 
plied warranties if he does not make it, 
still he has the right, if he chooses, to 
make a contract that he will pay the pur- 
chase price before inspection. . . . 

“When the defendant made a bargain 
to pay 50c per 100 lbs by sight draft to 
be attached to the bill of lading, it real- 
ized that it could not obtain possession 
of the bill of lading without paying the 
draft, and that it could not make an in- 
spection without the bill of lading, be- 
cause the carrier would not be justified in 
permitting inspection without its produc- 
tion. The court can take judicial notice 
of the fact that the draft would be re- 
ceived by mail before the freight would 
arrive, and, being payable at sight, must 
be paid before the freight could be de- 
livered. . . . 

_ “Such a contract precludes the idea of 
inspection before payment of the draft 
and taking possession of the property. 
When the agreement of purchase is that 
the buyer will pay the purchase price 
by sight draft to be attached to the bill 
of lading, he is not entitled to an inspec- 
tion of the property before paying the 
draft, and he cannot refuse to accept 
the property because such inspection is 
refused.” 

* #*# 


In the absence of special agreement 
to the contrary, a buyer of flour under 
an order bill of lading is not entitled to 
inspect the shipment before taking up the 
attached draft, according to the decision 
of the Indiana appellate court in the case 
of Southwestern Milling Co. vs. Niemier, 
131 N.E. 831. The court said: ‘ 

‘By her contract appellee agreed that 
the payment for the flour should be made 
by honoring draft attached to the bill of 
lading; and under such a contract the 
buyer has no right of inspection before 
payment, unless such right is given by 
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the custom of business. ‘Williston on 
Sales,” par. 479. No such custom was 
shown by the evidence. On the contrary, 
the evidence, without conflict, showed the 
custom to have been otherwise.” 

The Arkansas supreme court has de- 
cided that a customer of a mill and ele- 
vator company was guilty of breach of 
contract in refusing to pay a draft drawn 
on him for the price until opportunity 
should be afforded him to inspect the 
shipment. Because the buyer’s order and 
the acceptance thereof did not provide 
for inspection, the court holds that there 
was no such right. (Cochran vs. Chetopa 
Mill & Elevator Co., 114 S.W. 711.) 

A contract of sale providing for pay- 
ment of the price in “net cash against 
delivery order” conclusively negatives 
any right in the buyer to inspect the 
goods before accepting the delivery order 
and paying the price, according to a de- 
cision of the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court. (177 N.Y.S. 
309.) 

But in an action against a railway 
company for permitting a contract buy- 
er of flour to examine it before taking 
up draft and order bill of lading (Model 
Mill Co. vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway Co., 188 S.W. 936) the Tennes- 
see supreme court said, in part: 

“It has long been the settled law of 
this state that a purchaser such as Mur- 
phy & Co. is disclosed to have been has 
the legal right to inspect such a shipment 
as that here involved before payment of 
the draft, and without production of the 
bill of lading. Murphy & Co. had this 
right of inspection in order to ascertain 
if the flour was in quality, quantity, and 
condition such as it had agreed to pur- 
chase, and in the event that it was not, 
to reject the flour and refuse to take it.” 

“When the sale is by sample, and de- 
livery is of the essence of the contract, 
the purchaser, before accepting deliv- 
ery, has the right to inspect the goods, 
and if the quality of the goods is inferior 
to the sample, or if they are damaged, 
the purchaser may reject them and re- 
cover the price if it has been paid,” de- 
clared the Alabama court of appeals in 
a case involving a shipment of chops. 
(Veitch vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
68 So. 575.) 

. * 

“In the case of Newmark & Co. vs. 
Smith, 26 Cal. App. 339, 149 Pac. 1064, 
it is said: ‘The purchaser under a con- 
tract of sale of a certain quantity of 
beans is entitled, in the absence of a 
waiver of the right, to inspect the prop- 
erty sold, as a condition precedent to the 
making of payment, and the seller is not 
entitled upon the tender of delivery to 
refuse such inspection and demand pay- 
ment, and for failure to make payment 
to declare the contract annulled.’ ” 

This quotation appears in the opinion 
of the California district court of ap- 
peal in Humphry vs. Farmers’ Union & 
Milling Co., 190 Pac. 489, where it was 
decided that the buyer’s right to inspect 
goods at the destination was implied. 


* * 


A buyer has no implied right to inspect 
goods at their destination where they 
have been sold f.o.b..place of shipment 
and he has had ample opportunity for 
inspection there, held the California dis- 
trict court of appeal in the case of 
Whitaker vs. Dunlop-Morgan Co., 186 
Pac. 181. 

In the case of N. P. Sloan Corporation 
vs. Linton, 108 Atl. 1011, the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court decided that under 
an agreement for sale of s f.o.b. 
destination, with privilege to the buyer 
to examine the goods at the point of 
shipment, exercise of the privilege is not 
essential to taking effect of the contract. 
Inspection might disclose ground for 
rescinding the contract and refusing to 
accept the shipment, but until such re- 
scission the contract remains valid, re- 
gardless of inspection and regardless of 
the condition of the goods. 

Generally, if a seller is to ship goods 
to the buyer, with the privilege of in- 
spection, the place for inspection is the 
destination, in the absence of mutual un- 
derstanding to the contrary. But it 
seems that mutual understanding to the 
contrary might be inferred from estab- 
lished trade custom, as well as by ex- 
press agreement. (New York supreme 
court, —— division, in A. O. Ander- 
son Trading Co. vs. Brody, 184 N.Y. 
Supp. 383.) 
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According to Charles Pike Sawyer, in 
the New York Evening Post, the pres- 
ent performance of David Warfield as 
Shylock “is one that is most pleasing, is 
honest and sincere, and is founded on a 
love for the great poet in which the actor 
sinks himself in the part instead of the 
growing idea of sinking the part in the 
actor, which cannot be too severely con- 
demned.” All of which is the sort of 
rubber-stamp criticism which could be 
applied to almost any Shylock from 
Booth to Walter Hampden. As it is 
unusual for a Jew to play Shylock, 
it would be interesting to know whether 
or not Mr. Warfield sacrifices his natural 
racial beliefs in portraying the character, 
or merely subordinates his own personal- 
ity as any clever actor is capable of do- 


ing. 

Writing of Mansfield’s Shylock, Mr. 
Sawyer says: “Ten years, almost to a day, 
elapse before another Shylock is reflect- 
ed, and it is by Richard Mansfield at 





David Warfield 


Herrmann’s Theatre on October 23, 1893. 
That Shylock had none of the intellectual 
dignity or racial pride of Booth or Dav- 
enport. It was an embodiment of low 
craft, forceful and picturesque, but far 
from satisfying, and the passion was 
marred by noise. His byplay was good 
at times, but the whole performance was 
marked by crudities, inconsistence, and 
violence. His make-up bordered on the 
grotesque, but was very effective. In 
fact he portrayed the lowest form of the 
Jew.” . 

Mr. Sawyer neglects to state, however, 
that Mansfield developed the character 
year after year until it became one of 
the finest interpretations of his artistic 
power. Mr. Paul Wilstach states in his 
“Richard Mansfield” that “he acted Shy- 
lock from every conceivable point of 
view, but the final expression was the 
conception of the new civilization which 
looked upon the Jew with Christian cath- 
olicity, a fellow-creature, no longer fair 
game for baiting and bigotry.” 

In Mansfield’s revival of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in 1904 he even brought 
a touch of humor to the character of 
ag soar What he finally made his Jew 
is best described by his own analysis of 
the play in which he said: 

“Shylock is really the only natural per- 
son in most unnatural surroundings. The 
play itself, if written today, would be 
instantly condemned or put down as a 
farcical comedy. The noble Antonio— 
the good Antonio—the esteemed mer- 
chant prince, cannot find anybody to lend 
him three thousand ducats, but the man 
he everlastingly abused, kicked, and spat 


upon. Bassanio is confessedly a fortune- 
hunter, Gratiano a lick-spittle and time 
server, Lorenzo is a thief or particeps 
criminis, Jessica is unspeakable, and the 
Duke condemns Shylock in open court 
before the trial. It is difficult for a sin- 
cere actor to play Shylock according to 
modern requirements with sincerity. I 
should like some day, just for fun, to 
put Shylock and the whole interpretation 
of the play back where it belongs—in 
the realm of poetic farce. . . . However, 
when all is said, today Shylock must 
either be a monumental type of the hat- 
ing and revengeful and much abused Jew 
—or a joke. Anything else is begging the 
question. This does not preclude his lov- 
ing his daughter and his home—his being 
a fanatic, almost, in his religion and in 
his faith in the justice of his cause—or 
of his winning some sympathy by depart- 
ing from the court-room, when every- 
thing is taken from him, with his last 
and only hope—i.e., to place his grievance 
at the feet of his Creator.” 
* * 

David Warfield first attracted the no- 
tice of playgoers in 1900 when he ap- 
peared in a Weber and Field burlesque 
called “Fiddle-de-de.” His part was that 
of an East-Side Jew, a character he had 
previously portrayed in vaudeville and 
at the Casino. The following year he 
was starred in “The Auctioneer,” writ- 
ten, in part, by Charles Klein and subse- 
quently revised by Mr. Warfield himself 
for numerous revivals. Mr. Klein also 
wrote “The Music Master,” the play most 
closely associated with the actor between 
1904 and the present time. Indeed, the 
only adverse criticism of David War- 
field, like adverse criticism of Jefferson, 
was made on account of an apparent 
lack of versatility. He had never, so 
they said, “uplifted the stage,” and the 
inference was that. the uplift would be 
accomplished by playing Shakespeare. In 
1907 he portrayed “The Grand Army 
Man,” without particular brilliancy and 
his “Vanderdecken,” founded on the Fly- 
ing Dutchman legend, was seen on the 
road in 1915 but never produced in New 
York.. In 1911 but relatively few audi- 
ences witnessed what in all probability 
was his finest bit of comedy, “The Hat- 
Peddler,” (a development of an early 
sketch) given at a Lambs’ Gambol. The 
following year he played “The Return of 
Peter Grimm.” 

” * 

Mr. Warfield began his theatrical life 
as an usher in the Bush Street Theatre 
in San Francisco. He acquired a repu- 
tation as a mimic and gave imitations in 
a play called “About Town” which, orig- 
inating in London, had retained little be- 
sides its name by the time it had reached 
the Coast. It was produced in the Wig- 
wam Theatre in San Francisco in 1889 
and the following year Warfield went to 
New York where he got his first job in 
a concert hall on Eighth Avenue. A 
Broadway manager happened to see him 
and he was given a part with John H. 
Russell in “The City Directory.” In 
1895 Warfield joined the New York 
Casino Company and remained with it 
three years. One of his specialties was 
to appear as a Jew peddler selling 
cracked ice as souvenirs. 

* * 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter appears 
in the issue dated January 14, 1898: 

Editorial—The decision rendered by 
the flour committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange in the case of the 
Greenbank-McCarty wheat-contract case 
is again referred to—Remarks are made, 
pro and con, on Mr. Pillsbury’s famous 
wheat-price prediction—The Corbin Mill- 
ing Co. writes about flour adulteration— 
The action of the Johnston line in im- 
proving flour-handling methods is -ap- 
proved. 

Minneapolis—Little change in the out- 
put, 244,650 bbls being ground—The mar- 
ket was exceptionally dull—Foreign bids 
were very scarce, with prices 6d@I1s too 
low—The sum total of orders booked 
was less than 200,000 bbls. 
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LOS ANGELES FLOUR CLUB 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
Flour Men’s Club held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Bull Penn Inn on Jan. 5. In 
addition to the routine business, discus- 
sion took | ps regarding the annual 
meeting and educational congress of the 
southern California wholesale and retail 
bakers’ associations to take place during 
the fourth week in January. 

L. A. Arneson, first vice president and 
treasurer of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, was here recently ‘on a 
pleasure trip. 


Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 

ards act, during the four months from July 1 

to Nov. 30, 1922 and 1921: 

Dark northern spring 1921 
No. 1 14,999 
No. 2 ‘ 7,546 
No. 3 12,900 
All others . 15,708 





Petals ...: 61,153 


Northern spring— 
No. 1 2 1,930 
886 


1,073 
1,655 


Totals 
Red spring— 
i Em éepewcees 
No. 
No. 3 
All others 


Totals 


Total hard red spring... . 
Amber durum— 
y 1 


7,501 
Durum- 
No. dG h bHORe6 923 
No. 
No. 
All others 
TOCA cc ccccces 
Red durum— 


All others .. 
Totals . 


Total durum 27,172 
Dark hard winter 

4,241 
7,865 
6,225 
3,570 


le ° 6,933 
Me ED was ctbecsees 4,889 


Totals 21,901 32,646 


Hard winter— 
No. 1 10,399 
No. 2 41,915 
28,617 
22,133 


20,849 
76,148 
31,235 
26,667 


103,064 154,899 


1,050 
8,599 
3,160 
2,712 


15,521 
140,486 


17,608 
205,053 


Totals 


Total hard red winter... 

Red winter— 
No, 1 1,350 
No. 17,869 
No. 3 16,622 
19,806 


55,647 


1,756 
19,103 
21,333 
22,623 
Totals 64,815 
Western red— 

1 537 921 
503 
105 
30 


Totals 1,175 


Total soft red winter.... 56,822 


Hard white— 


Totals 
Soft white— 
No. 1 
No. 2 
N 
A 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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S Special Notices 








The King: “I hope you will find your 
room comfortable, Daniel.” 

Daniel: “Well, sire, it’s a bit of a 
den.” 

The King: “What do you mean?” 

Daniel: “It’s full of live stock.” 

The King: “Nonsense! What kind of 
live stock?” 

Daniel: “Well, sire, it’s simply crawl- 
ing with lions.” 

The King (after a pause): “All I can 
say is—if there are any lions there, you 
must have brought them down with you!” 

—London Morning Post. 
* * 

Irate Parent (to little girl watching 
organ grinder): “Evangeline, come away 
from that foreign musician. Whatever 
could I say to your father if you were 
to come under the influence of the pas- 
sionate music of Italy?” 

—Bulletin (Sydney). 
* 7 


Mistress: “Mary, what a _ kitchen! 


Every pot, pan and dish is soiled; the 
table looks like the day after a cyclone! 
What have you been doing?” 

Mary: “Well, ma’am, blessed if it be 
my fault. The young ladies has just been 
showing me how they bile a pertater at 
their cooking school.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* #*# 


Mother: “I wouldn’t whip him this 

time, Robert. Wait till he does it again.” 

Father: “But suppose he doesn’t do it 

again?” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“You have no lower classes in this 
country ?” 
“Certainly we have.” 
“And what do you call them?” 
“Pedestrians.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 


The Davidsons were entertaining at 
dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren, just returned from their honeymoon, 
and looking the part. Six-year-old Doris, 
dining at a smaller table, found herself 
more or less excluded from the conver- 
sation and proceeded to recite bits of 
nursery rhymes in a shrill voice for 
purposes of attracting attention to her- 
self. No one paid much attention to 
her until, during a pause at the head 
table, she began in a high-pitched sing- 
song: “Needles and pins, needles and 
pins, when a man marries—” she hesi- 
tated, striving to recall the remainder of 
the couplet. Suddenly her brow cleared. 
“When a man marries, the cradle will 
rock!” she finished triumphantly, and 
wondered why she was sent out of the 
room. —Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 

“Are the directions clear to you now, 
Jefferson?” 

“Yas, sah, all except one thing, doctah. 
Was I to take dose little pills externally 
or befo’ meals?” - —Judge. 

* 

“Mother, father wants a corkscrew to 

get his breakfast ready with.” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


* #*# 


It seems that the marimbaphone, a 
Mexican instrument recently introduced 
to London, is played over water treated 
with alcohol, which imparts a special tone 
to the music. This expedient is, of course, 
well known to bagpipers. —Punch. 

~~ 2 


One of the daughters of an American 
man of letters possesses literary gifts, 
and also a genius for critical biography. 
She had her first poem wontnr by 
magazine and was exulted. 

“Now,” said she, “there will be two con- 
ceited persons in the family.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR THE STATE 
of Wisconsin; exclusive sales of our flours 
and millfeeds will be given to the man 
that can produce results. For further in- 
formation address Hebron Roller Mills, 
Hebron, N. D. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Have openings for several strict- 
ly first class salesmen, experi- 
enced men who have good sales 
record and have demonstrated 
ability to produce large volume 
of business; territory, central 
and middle western states. 

We are operating one of the 
largest interior mills, manufac- 
turing quality flour. 

Good opportunity for the right 
men. Correspondence will be 
held confidential. Address 1059, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


An old established spring wheat 
milling company is looking for 
a new sales connection in Boston 
and the New England states. 
Wants an aggressive man who 
calls personally on the trade and 
can sell quality goods. Address 
1061, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For live, aggressive salesman in Iowa 
territory; line includes both Kansas 
hard wheat flour and Missouri soft 
wheat, as well as full line of pack- 
age goods and other cereals. Ad- 
dress all communications to 907, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANT- 
ed by spring wheat mill with established 
trade; good opportunity for salesmen with 
ability and aggressiveness to make prof- 
itable connection; to receive consideration 
applicants must have acquaintance in ter- 
ritory and give reference and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 1053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN _ UP-TO-DATE 
Plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1063, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS STATIONARY ENGINEER IN UP-TO- 
date plant, by middle-aged man with 15 
years’ experience; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1064, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR OTHER 
office work, wanted at once; 12 years’ ex- 
perience; 2% in milling business; refer- 
ences. Miss L. E. Murray, 2622 Third Ave 
8, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY MAN WITH 
large experience in mixed feed business; 
also in wheat and rye milling and grain 
business. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


January 17, 1923 


A COMPETENT SALES MANAGER WITR 
many years’ flour experience desires to con. 
nect with mill seeking man in this Ca 
pacity. Address 1068, care North westerg 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED mil. 
wright, expert on machine setting, shaft. 
ing, belting, babbitting and spouting; j¢ 
having trouble write. me. “Millwright” 
510 Beaumont St, St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 





AS HEAD OR SECOND MILLER, Ry 
energetic and reliable miller with 20 yearg 
experience in large and small mills; cay 
come at once; good references. A idregy 
1066, care Northwestern Miller, Minne. 
apolis, 


MARRIED MAN, 30, COMPETENT, SERKg 
connection with flour mill as salesman op 
assistant to sales manager; four yearg 
milling experience; might consider othe 
office work. Address 1067, care North west 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY MAN THOROUGHLY aq@ 
quainted with export flour business 
European countries, position with m 
siring development of that trade 
class references furnished. Addrers X 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A MILL FROM 
500 to 3,000 bbls capacity, by an experi. 
enced miller; am employed at presen:, but 
would change to improve my conditions; 
best of references from present emp'oyer, 
Address ‘‘Experienced,” 1057, care WN orth. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BOOKKEEPER OR AUDITOR—Y( UNG 
man, 28 years of age, single and Protes- 
tant, experjenced in all details of grain 
and mill accounting, desires position with 
good live grain or mill organization: best 
references; salary reasonable. Ac dress 
1065, care Northwestern Miller, Min eap- 
olis. 





IN SMALL MILL, SHORT SYSTEM !’RE- 
ferred; results guaranteed as to yield and 
quality; good millwright; can and will 
keep mill in good shape; no tobac:o or 
booze; present employer as reference; |eav- 
ing because mill will be sold; state what 
you have and salary or percentage pa 1, in 
first letter; can come at once, Address § 
M. Shaw, Box 113, Grace City, N. D. 





MAN WHO HAS HAD BROAD EXP 5RI- 
ence handling sales both in the field and as 
sales manager, who is familiar with the 
business and acquainted in practically 
every state east of the Mississippi R iver, 
will be available shortly for position for 
which his past experience and training fit 
him; would consider position as man ger, 
sales manager, branch manager or field 
representative for a high class mill; full 
particulars as to past experience and con- 
nections on request. Address Box 10, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 760,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Wyoming mill of 225 bbis ca- 
pacity, on main line Union Pa- 
cific, electrically driven, Nordyke 
& Marmon equipment, with self- 
rising plant of capacity to han- 
dle output of mill; well-estab- 
lished trade; milling-in-transit 
privileges in all directions; 50,- 
000-bu elevator, with cleaning, 
cracking and sacking machinery. 
Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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